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THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 


O other department of human effort 

to secure covering for the body has 
perhaps contributed more to the progress of 
civilization than that connected with the 
capture and the commerce in animals whose 
skins have furnished fur. It has led to most 
daring adventure and to the endurance of un- 
told personal privations; it has made known 
to the civilized man nations and tribes 


before unknown, and has carried arts and 
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civilized life to peoples who would otherwise 
have remained in barbarism. The fur trade 
has been the means of making us acquainted 
with three-fourths of the North American 
Continent. There are few threads which 
followed through the tangled skein of history, 
will lead to more interesting knowledge than 
the capture and use of fur-bearing animals. 
From the primitive covering of men and the 
badger’s skins of the Hebrew tabernacle, to 
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the introduction of furs into Europe by the 

‘Roman invaders in the sixth century, who 
brought sables from the Arctic Ocean, on to 
the common use of furs centuries after, the 
story is full of fascinating interest. 

Marco Polo (1252) reports having found 
the Khans of Tartar tribés lined with sable 
and ermine skins, brought from “the land 
of darkness” (the North). Within a cen- 
tury thereafter it became fashionable in Eu- 
rope to wear furs, but extravagance in this 
direction was limited to the wealthy by Ed- 
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four species, the black bear, common to the 
whole country east of the rocky mountains; 
the cinnamon bear of the Rocky Mount- 
ains; the grizzly bear and the white bear of 
the far North. The bear is an unsocial ani- 
mal, dwelling chiefly in the recesse’ of for- 
ests and mountains, and in Winter hiding 
away in caves or hollow trees, where they 
pass two or three months without food, in 
ahalf-dormant condition. The grizzly bears 
are especially dangerous, on account of their 
ferocity and fearlessness; for unlike almost 


THE POLAR OR WHITE BEAR. 


ward III, who prohibited their use by those 
of his subjects who were not able to expend 
at least one hundred pounds a year—no in- 
considerable sum in those days. 

Of all our numerous American fur-bearing 
animals the bear tribe comprises the largest 
specimens, though their coarse hair might 
seem to exclude them from the category, to 
a place in which, however, they seem to be 
especially entitled by the extensive use of 
their skins for robes. Of these there are 





all other animals they will sometimes attack 
men when neither wounded nor pursued; 
and their immense size, which sometimes 
reaches eight or nine feet in length, with 
nearly an equal extent of girth and a weight 
of a thousand pounds, renders them quite 
irresistible in battle. They are also difficult 
to kill, since bullets lodged in their flesh 
give them very little inconvenience. 

The white or polar bear is found only on 
the borders of the Arctic Ocean and Hudson's 
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BLACK BEAR. 


Bay, and is quite as much an aquatic as a 
land animal. It is uniformly white, with 
long and close-set hair, attains to a great 
size, and is very fierce, especially when pur- 
sued. It feeds almost entirely upon fish, 
and especially upon seals and young whales, 
and it has been known to swim twenty miles 
in order to get carcasses of whales, out of 
which the blubber has been taken by whal- 
ers. In pursuing the seal it contrives to 
surprise it when asleep on blocks of ice by 
approaching stealthily, making long dives, 
and so managing that at hisJast dive he comes 
up directly under the unfortunate seal, 
which either tumbles into the water from 
fright, or is snapped up at once. 

Ranging from the Isthmus of Panama to the 
north of Canada is found the species known 
as the Black Bear, whose fur is smooth and 





glossy, and is now much used in the manu- 
facture of military caps and sleigh robes, 
and in Russia is relied upon for many useful 
and comfortable articles of clothing. 

The earliest use of the skins of animals 
for economical purposes, after the account 
of the clothing of our first parents, is that 
named in the books of Moses, where “ bad- 
ger’s skins dyed red” are indicated as uscd 
for covering the Tabernacle. “There are 
three species of this animal, belonging re- 
spectively to Europe, America, and India. 
It. is a solitary, stupid creature, seeking 
quiet places and shunning the light, may 
be easily tamed, and will display a consider- 
able amount of affection for its master, 
though on account of its disagreeable odor 
it is not a desirable pet. One of its marked 
peculiarities is the strength of the jaw, which 
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is so jointed to the skull that when the ani- 
mal has closed its mouth the jaw locks it- 
self into a cavity of the skull, and retains 
its hold without any exertion on the part 
of the animal. 

We have not far to go to find the uses to 
which the fur of the badger is put, for every 
artist’s studio will furnish specimens of its 
hair made into brushes, while the druggist’s 
show-cases will tempt the man who is obliged 
to shave his beard, by the delicate softness 
of the badger hair shaving-brushes, and he 
must be an unobservant person who, in the 
use of these brushes for whatever purpose, has 
not paused to note that each hair has three 
colors, being yellowish-white at the roots, 
black in the middle, and grey at the top. 
As a covering for trunks the badger’s skin 
dressed with the hair on is most serviceable, 
being*rain-proof. 
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The animal ingeniously builds in bur- 
rows, its habitation consisting of a suite of 
chambers lined with hay, store-houses where 
balls of grass are kept for its service, and 
sinks where remnants are deposited. It is 
caught by flooding these burrows in Spring 
time, and securing the anima! when he at- 
tempts toescape. He isalso caught in traps, 
but not readily, as he is only less crafty 
than the fox, having been known, like Rey- 
nard, to overturn traps or spring them from 
the underside, before removing the bait. 

Few things have interested naturalists more 
than observing the various means afforded 
to animals for their own protection. Promi- 
nent amongst the economies of nature, in 
this direction, is the strong resemblance be- 
tween the color of the animal and the nat- 
ural objects of his habitat. Many birds so 
nearly resemble in color the dust of the 


THE PUMA OR PANTHER. 
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ground or the leaves of the forest as to escape 
entirely the notice of those seeking to de- 
struy them. 

In like manner the Puma or Panther, 
called also the American Lion, so harmon- 
izes in color with the bark of trees, that 
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particle of flesh. When meeting with its 
prey in herds it is often a most destructive 
animal, slaying in all directions, and suck- 
ing only a small portion. Though it will 
readily pounce upon a solitary animal, yet 
if a herd passes, it is cautious, and will dog 


THK CANADA LYNX—WILD CAT. 


when lying upon their branches, it is scarcely 
perceptible. While thus concealed it watches 
for and leaps upon its prey. It differs from 
all its congeners of the cat tribe in the color 
of its fur, which instead of being variegated 
with spots, is of a uniform silvery gray, fad- 
ing into white. Though shunning the gaze 
of man it is ever on the alert to spring upon 
him in an unguarded moment. Its main 
force lies in its teeth and claws, though its 
limbs are extremely powerful. Its tongue 
is covered with recurved prickles, by which 
it cleans from the bones of its prey every 





their footsteps in hopes of securing some 
straggler. It is captured in pits or by being 
“treed.” The skin though not esteemed 
among the choicest furs, makes a warm cov- 
ering for the Indian, and is also used in the 
manufacture of carriage or lap robes and 
mats. 

The Lynx is also of the cat tribe, but 
readily distinguished by his long ears, tipped 
with stiff, projecting hairs, and his short 
tail. One of the most marked peculiarities 
about this animal is its method of locomo- 
tion, moving in straight forward bounds, 
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with the back arched, and lighting on all 
four feet at once. 

The Lynx has found his way into thedomain 
of mythology, as having been harnessed to 
the car of Baechus when he made the con- 
quest of India. The European Lynx is, 
however, becoming rare, being only found 
in the Apennines and Pyrenees. It is of a 
reddish-gray color, as distinguished from the 
caracal (black-eared) species which inhabits 
Persia, India, and Barbary. 

The Canada Lynx, found east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the great lakes, is 
timid, and makes a poor fight when sur- 
prised by hunters, and is readily killed. 
The skin of this species forms a considerable 
article in the fur trade, the annnal exporta- 
tion by the Hudson’s Bay Company being 
from seven to nine thousand. The fur is soft 
and light, being generally dyed black and 
much used in America for facings and linings. 

The Wild Cat of Europe resembles the 
Lynx in manners, and is the most destruct- 
ive beast of prey in France, Germany, and 
England. Poultry yards are devastated by 
it, as it seizes the heads of fowls only, leaving 
the bodies, dozens being killed in a single 
night in this manner. When hunted the 
Wild Cat is a desperate fighter and. ex- 
tremely difficult to kill; experienced hunt- 
ers say that “if a tame cat has nine lives, a 
wild cat must have more than a dozen.” 

The Egyptians paid an absurd reverence 
to this animal, embalming it when dead and 
burying it in a city sacred to the moon. In 
Holland it is bred for its fur, which is long 
and thick and used in the manufacture of 
robes and mats. 

If there is any thing in the dignity and 
rank of the uses of which the skins of fur- 
bearing animals is put, a high position must 
be accorded to the Ermine, for it has long 
been intimately associated with the high 
places of power. In the time of Louis IX 
of France, when the use of furs was carried 
to an unusual extent, it jis said that seven 
hundred and forty-six Ermine skins were 
required for the lining of one of that King’s 
surcoats. In the fourteenth century the use 
of Ermine furs was restricted to the royal 
family, and at the present day they are used 
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on state occasions throughout the British 
dominions, the judges of the higher court 
having their gowns lined with them, while 
we ourselves have grown so used to this as- 
sociation that our rhetoric familiarizes us 
with such phrases as the Ermine of Justice, 
though the skins have sunk so much in 
value that the Hudson’s Bay Company say 
they scarcely pay the cost of collecting them. 
They are not found alone in America, how- 
ever, being in Russia, Lapland, aiid Siberia, 
where, besides being caught in traps, they 
are shot with blunt arrows. . 

Richardson says it is a bold animal, fre- 
quently domesticating itself in the habita- 
tions of the fur traders. The Ermine be- 
longs to the genus Mustela, and its dress, 
which in Summer is of light brown, in Win- 
ter changes into a pure white, excepting the 
tails, which never change but always remain 
a jet black, as they may be seen in muffs 
and boas, contrasting the rich black with 
the white. The rapidity of the change in 
the color of fur is in proportion to the sever- 
ity of the cold, an instance being given of a 
Lemming exposed to the temperature of 
thirty degrees below zero but one night, 
when each of its shoulders together with its 
cheeks became white, and by the end of the 
week its whole body was blanched. 

Living on the river banks of North Amer- 
ica and Europe, somewhat after the manner 
of the Otter, is found the Mink, an aquatic 
animal, whose chief occupation consists in 
perpetual search for something to eat, fail- 
ing in which it makes a meal of his own off- 
spring. Its voracity will often exceed its 
shrewdness, leading it into naked traps. Its 
fur is of a rich brown color, and is in its best 
condition in the late Autumn and Winter, 
is of excellent qua‘ity and has been for many 
years one of the “fancy furs” of fashion, a 
good skin bringing from ten to twelve dol- 
lars. It resembles so much the Russian Sa- 
ble as to be often mistaken for it. Its tail is 
extensively used in the manufacture of ar- 
tists’ pencils, but recently its fur has been 
thrown into comparative disfavor by the 
introduction of the fur seal. 

The Russian Sable, the richest and most 
celebrated of the Martens, is of a brown 
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MINK. 


color mixed with gray. The annual collec- 
tion of them in the’ Russian territories is 
about twenty-five thousand. To the pain- 
ful chasing of the Pine Marten through 
snow and ice in Winter has been ascribed 
the discovery of the eastern countries of Si- 
beria. This species derives its name from 
inhabiting the northern climates where pine 
forests abound, and on our continent ds 
found in Maine and by the Great Lakes. 
The fur is of a brown color, very soft and 
thick, and is of considerable value, one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand skins being an- 
nually exported under the name of Hudson’s 
Bay Sable. The Tartar Sable is of a bright 
yellow color and in its natural state is used 
occasionally for ladies’ dresses. 

The under fur of the Stone Marten is a 
bluish white, while the top hairs are a dark 





brown. 


The French excel in the dyeing 
of this species, which is commonly known 


under the name of French Sable. In the 
time of Henry VIII the use of sable was 
confined to the nobility above the rank of 
viscount. The Marten, which furnishes all 
these different varieties of sable, is about 
twenty to thirty inches in length, and is a 
shy, wary animal, though graceful in all its 
movements. Its habitations are built in the 
tops of trees, and it frequently appropriates 
the nests of squirrels to its own use. 

The Fisher is larger than any of the 
sables, and its fur is shorter and fuller, the 
general color of it being « grayish brown. 
It is found in Canada and the northern 
United States, where it is known as the 
Black Cat. Its nests are built in trees and 
burrows, and it prowls by night in search of 
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TUK PINK MARTEN. 


food. The skin of the Fisher is valuable, 
resembling the Sable, and is used in fash- 
ionable Winter apparel; about eleven thou- 
sand skins being annually exported from 


North America to England: A few years 
since, its tail formed an ornament of the 
national cap worn by the Jewish merchants 
of Poland. 

The Fitch, or Polecat, is common to all 
parts of Europe, and is extremely destruct- 
ive to poultry. The ground of its fur is 
yellow, while the top hair is black and is 
much worn in America. 

Of the Skunk family there are eighteen 
species, ten of which are found in South 
America and eight upon our own continent. 
It is noted for its offensive effluvia produced 
by a fluid which it has power to eject or re- 
tain at will, and which seems to be its 





almost only defense. The excretion is ex- 
tremely acrid in quality and its scent has 
been known to last for many years. Ifa 
small quantity fall upon the eyes it is very 
apt to produce permanent blindness. Dogs 
in their first experiences with the Skunk are 
frequently thus blinded. The colors of the 
Skunk are white and black, though some- 
times found totally black or altogether 
white. Its fur is long, rather coarse, but 
valuable, and as Skunk fur would not sound 
well in connection with a set of fashionable 
furs it takes the name in commerce of 
Alaska Sable, and forms one of our staple 
pelts, many thousand being annually ex- 
ported to Poland and adjacent provinces. 
South America furnishes the Chinchilla, 
which resembles the Rabbit in size, with the 
exception of fhe tail, which is like that 
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of the Squirrel. The color of its fur is gray 
mixed with white, and is of a close and fine 
texture, much used for muffs, tippets, and 
linings for cloaks, and on account of its fine- 
ness is almost wholly confined to ladies’ wear. 

The Nutria, or Coypu, another animal 
found in Chili and other parts of South 
America, is similar in size and many other 
respects to the Beaver. The Coypu makes 
its home on the banks of rivers, and is a 
lively and amusing animal in its habits, is 
of a gentle disposition, and may be read- 
ily tamed. Large numbers of Nutrias are 
trapped and shot, but the greater quantity are 
simply killed with a club. Their skins have 
become an important article of commerce. 
Thirty years ago « large quantity of them 
were sold at sixteen and a half cents a 
pound, one hundred skins weighing from 
forty to fifty pounds. The price advanced, 
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and during our war became as high as two 
dollars per pound, but has now fallen to one 
dollar. Nutria fur is used by furriers in 
the same manner, and for the same purpose, 
as Beaver, and the price of the Nutria is 
governed by that of the Beaver. The fur 
is the best in the market for the manufac- 
ture of hats, on account of its superior felting 
qualities, and when mixed with other furs 
increages the quality of the stock. A firm 
in Brooklyn uses about twenty-five thousand 
Coy pu skins per year. When they are dyed 
they are the best imitation of Seal, and 
when carefully prepared it is not easy for 
even experts to distinguish the one from 
the other. 

There are two species of the Beaver, the 
European and American, so much alike that 
the same description will suffice for both. 
The European species is found along the 


THK BLACK MARTEN. 
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banks of the Rhone, the Danube, and the 
Weser, while the American ranges from the 
Mackenzie River to the Ohio. The hind 
feet of Beavers are webbed, and, together 
with the tail, which acts as a rubber, serve 
to propel it through the water with remark- 
able facility. Its incisor teeth are large 
and hard, and were used by the North 
American Indians to cut bon? and to fashion 
their horn-tipped spears. Of all quadrupeds 
the Beaver is the most sagacious builder 
of its habitation, which is dome-like and 
made of a mixed mass of wood, stones, and 
mud, the latter materials being carried un- 
der the chin, while the wood is dragged 
along by the teeth. Few subjects in natu- 
ral history have attracted the attention of 
travelers so much, or have been more mi- 
nutely described by. naturalists, than the 
instinctive building operations of the Beaver. 
Congregating in large numbers upon banks 
of brooks and rivers, where the water rises 
and falls, they build a bank which crosses 
the stream from one side to the other and 
is often from eighty to a hundred feet long 
and from ten to twenty feet broad at the 
foundation. If the Beavers find a large tree 
on the margin of the streams which can be 
made to fall directly into the water, they 
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bring it down by gnawing it at the base, 
and then proceed to cut the branches from 
the trunk in order that it may be level. 
They next cut down smaller trees, which 
they make into stakes, drag to the water 
and float down to the place where the dam, 
is being built, where they drive them into the 
mud so that other branches may be firmly 
interwoven among them. Whien the bankis 
finished the Beavers build small cabins upon 
piles near the margin of the water which are 
provided with two openings, one leading to 
the land and the other to the water. These 
cabins are from four to ten feet in diameter 
and made with three or four stories, each 
one having its own store-room for food, and 
the provisions put there are intended to last 
during the Winter. As many as twenty- 
five te thirty cabins are grouped together, 
containing from two to eight inmates, and 
the entrance to each being under water. 
The outsides of these huts are covered every 
Autumn with fresh mud, making them 
smooth and hard, thus preventing the Bea- 
ver’s common enemy, the Wolverine, from 
disturbing them. The roofs of these houses 
frequently become covered with vegetation, 
and are often seen with willows and poplars 
growing upon them, in. which birds build 
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their nests. The young of the Beaver stay 
under the maternal roof for four years, when 
they are of age and able to shift for them- 
selves. 

Beavers are captured either by traps or 
by storming their dwellings in Winter, the 
latter mode being more frequently resorted 
to. The Indian manner of catching this 
creature is to search for the foundation of 
its dam and then his squaw engages in the 
more laborious work of breaking through 
the roof, when the Beavers, alarmed at such 
an invdsion, make for the bank and are at 
once seized by the ready huntsman; scores 
of these animals are thus made victims 
within a few hours. Hunters find these 
habitations when unprepared for the capture 
of the Beavers, and drive sticks over them as 
asign of personal property to be taken when 
more convenient. When the Beaver is 
caught he will endeavor to turn a somer- 
sault into deep water, at the same time 
likely to dislodge a stone in the dam, which 
break is no sooner discovered than all the 
Beavers unite in fixing it; this peculiar- 
ity of habit is turned to account in trapping 
them. The color of the Beaver’s fur is a 
deep chestnut, the animal having also a soft 
under fur of gray color, which is the valu- 
able growth of the fur, and is shaved from 
the skin by asharp knife, and separated from 
the hair by the action of wind; which blows 
it along a tube, depositing the light fur at 
one end while the hair is left stationary at 
the other, a sort of winnowing exercised on 
hair instead of corn. The color of the fur 
on the under parts of the Beaver is lightest, 
and as is the case with all water animals it 
is the finest. The cheeks too are of a supe- 
rior quality, and are highly valued by man- 
ufacturers. 

Beaver fur was formerly prized in the 
making of hats and ladies’ bonnets and 
brought the largest profits to the fur com- 
panies; but cheaper materials have since 
heen substituted in the manufacture of hats, 
and the demand has decreased, although the 
annual catch is now from a hundred and 
twenty thousand to one hundred and fifty 
thousand skins. 

The musk-rat and raccoon are found all 
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over the Eastern and Middle States. The 
former is a kind of beaver on a small 
scale. The body has the same _ thick-set 
appearance, and its gnawing teeth are very 
powerful. It has also similar instincts, liv- 
ing in colonies, in curiously constructed 
huts, built near the water’s edge, which are 
plastered inside and covered outside with a 
kind of basket-work of rushes carefully 
twined together, so as to foym asecure guard 
against water, and the entrance to them be- 
ing beneath it. William H. Gibson describes 
the travels of the musk-rat while under 
water in the following manner: “ Before 
plunging beneath the ice, the animal fills its 
lungs with air, and when under the water 
swims until it can no longer hold its breath. 
It then rises wp beneath the ice and empties 
its lungs. In a short time the air absorbs 
enough oxygen to be life-sustaining, when 
the animal again inhales it, and proceeds on 
his journey. Musk-rats are often killed in 
this way; being tracked, they will presently 
be seen at the surface of the water in order 
to get fresh oxygen, which is the signal for 
the hunter to strike; the animal is then 
driven away under the ice, and will be lit- 
erally driven away from its breath.” Musk- 
rats have a peculiar musky smell, but the 
animal from which the musk of commerce 
is produced, is a native of Thibet. In Sum- 
mer these creatures wander about in pairs. 
Their fur resembles in texture that of the 
mink, and is extensively used in America 
and abroad. Over six millions of skins are 
annually taken. 

The raccoon, or “ coon,” as it is more com- 
monly called, is an interesting pet, very do- 
cile and easily trained, and is exclusively 
an American animal It is shy and cun- 
ning, has a stealthy tread, and is mischievous 
like the fox, and in cold climates lies dor- 
mant in the Winter, but in the Southern 
States prowls about. by day and by night in 
search of food, which, it is said, he dips into 
water before eating. The raccoon is gener- 
ally hunted by dogs on moonlight nights 
between the months of October and April, 
and affords the negroes of the Southern plan- 
tations many a whole night’s entertainment 
while occupied in the popular “coon-hunt.” 
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The Gulo, or Wolverine, more commonly 
known as the Glutton, is a powerful and 
ferocious animal, about three feet in length, 
and in looks is not unlike the bear. Its feet 
are large, and the paws so powerful that a 
single stroke from one of them sometimes 
proves fatal. To the trapper the Wolverine 
is a most detested enemy, following the 
rounds of the traps in order to detach the 
baits or to tear away the dead animals which 
have fallen a victim to them. In a single 
night the hunter’s entire circuit will be fol- 
lowed in this manner by this creature, which, 
if it does not care to devour its prey, will 
tear it into pieces, leaving the torn remains 
to tell of its visit. The fur of the Gulo, 
which is of a brown color, forms an exten- 
sive object of commerce to the Hudson’s Bay 
trappers, and finds a markét in Germany, 





where it is used for linings and other pur- 
poses. 

Wolves are found in almost every quarter 
of the globe, and are fierce and dangerous 


animals. They are cowardly, seldom at- 
tacking man except in large numbers. They 
are horribly destructive to sheep-folds, forty 
sheep having been known to have been 
killed in one night by a single wolf. The 
largest and most formidable of the species 
on our continent is the Gray Wolf found 
east of the Rocky Mountains, traveling in 
packs of hundreds in search of its prey. Its 
color is yellowish gray, and almost a white 
in the northern countries, where it is found 
to be very large, measuring sometimes seven 
feet. 

The common Prairie Wolf is smaller than 
the foregoing species, and is of a reddish 
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color. The Wolf is an excellent example of 
a truly cowardly nature, and is at all times 
suspicious of any thing like a trap, and is 
nearly as difficult to capture as the fox. 
The following extract from Audubon’s work 
will show the cowardice of the wolf: ‘“ While 
Visiting at one time with a friend of mine I 
was asked if I should not like to visit the 
wolf-pits, which were about a mile distant. 
Glad of an opportunity, I accompanied him. 
He had three pits within a few hundred 
yards of each other. They were about eight 
feet deep, and broader at bottom, so as to 
render it impossible for the most active an- 
imals to escape from them. In the first pit 
we found the bait all gone,-and the animal 
that had been entrapped had scraped a sub- 
terranean passage for himself, and so escaped. 
On peeping into the next, we were assured 





that ‘three famous fellows were safe enough’ 


in it. ‘But,’ said I, ‘how are we to get 
them out? ‘How, sir? said the farmer, 
‘why by going down to be sure, and ham- 
stringing them.’ Being a novice in these 
matters, [ begged to be merely a looker-on. 
‘With all my heart,’ quoth the farmer; 
‘stand here and look at me.’ Whereupon 
he glided down, taking with him his axe 
and knife. I was not a little surprised to 
see the cowardice of the wolves. He pulled 
out successively their hind legs, and with a 
side stroke of the knife cut the principal 
tendon above the joint, exhibiting as little 
fear as if he had been working lambs.” 

The breath of the Wolf is very offensive, 
and its flesh is rejected by all other carniv- 
orous animals with the exception of those 
of its own species. All wolves pursue their 
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prey in packs, and in hilly countries where 
precipices are found are known to destroy 
swifter animals than themselves by surround- 
ing them in a semicircle, and driving them 
over some great height where they are dashed 
to pieces, when the wolves, descending by 
some path, feast on their victims. Lately the 





blances between the human visage and that 
of animals might well stand that of the 
Fox, for in all countries and amongst all 
peoples the characteristics of the Fox are 
made significant of sharp practice and low 
cunning amongst men. Mythical-stories of 
the Fox bear such a striking resemblance as 





THE RED FOX. 


number of wolves has been lessened by the 
practice of filling their burrows with smoke 
and killing them as they leave them. ‘This 
animal may, in a measure, be tamed, and 
many remarkable stories are told of it. Cu- 
vier relates an instance of one which had 
been reared from an early age by a gentle- 
man who, being compelled to leave France, 
left the animal with a menagerie. The wolf 
was at first much depressed, and lost his ap- 
petite; but in time regained his spirits, be- 
came attached to his keepers, and appeared 
to have forgotten his former affection. After 
an absence of eighteen months, his master 
returned. Without being able to see him, 
the wolf heard his voice, and yelped and 
gamboled with joy. On being liberated 
from his cage, he jumped upon his master 
in an ecstasy of delight. On the renewed 
absence of his master he again relapsed into 
sadness, but again recovered. The next 
visit of the gentleman was deferred for three 
years, but he was still unforgotten, and the 
same manifestations were repeated. 

Foremost amongst Mr. Darwin’s resem- 





to furnish a strong evidence in favor of the 
theory of the Grimm brothers and Dasent 
that our hearth stories have not been trans- 
lated, but have simply migrated with the 
races over the world. The Fx is the hero 
of a thousand fables and of well established 
stories, showing how he outwits the human 
being. In few things do men find this more 
than in their efforts to catch it, and even 
experts are deceived and outdone by this sly 
creature. It will overturn traps again and 
again, and take the contents of them to en- 
joy at his leisure. If a Fox were to develop 
into a Wall-street broker, there is every 
reason to believe he would enjoy a “ corner,” 
and would prove competent to any emer- 
gency. 

When being chased by hounds, he’ will 
resort to various devices, such as leaping a 
wall or a bush, and crouching suddenly wait 
till the dogs pass the spot, then return by 
the exact track in which he came; and, mak- 
ing a few enormous bounds, so as to break the 
scent, reaches his burrow. He will detect a 
human scent as keenly as dogs do that of 
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the Fox, and hence after setting bait it is 
necessary to smoke the trap over burning 
hen’s feathers, and even when this is done 
the trap and bait should be handled with 
buckskin gloves. 

There are six varieties of the Fox family 
on our continent, the commonest being the 
Red Fox, found in all parts of the United 
States, and whose skins are sold for foreign 
consumption, it being a erent favorite in 
Turkey. 

The Silver or Black Fox is the most valu- 
able for commercial purposes, and is the 
rarest and most beautiful species, and prin- 
cipally bought by the Russians and the Chi- 
nese. 

There seems some doubt as to the origin 
of the term Cross Fox, given to that branch 
of the family. Some trappers supposing it 
to indicate a cross in the breed of the Red 
and Silver Fox, because different members 
of the species exhibit the color of both; but 
the more probable origin of the name is 
owing to a mark on the shoulder of the ani- 
mal suggestive of a cross. 

In the West is found the Prairie Fox, 
which is the largest of the genus. The Are- 
tic Fox, found on the 
borders of the Arctic 
Ocean, is in Winter 
entirely white. It mi- 
grates in troops over 
the frozen seas, and, 
like the Puma, if it 
obtains possession of 
more food than it can 
consume at one meal, 
it hides the remainder 
until another time. 
This species is easily 
caught, fifteen having 
been taken from one 
trap in four hours. 

The swiftest of all 
quadrupeds found in 
America are the Rab- 
bit and Hare, so singularly alike in ap- 
pearance that the description of the one 
will do for the other. Yet the black 
tips to the ears of the Hare are so con- 
spicuous as to distinguish it at once from 
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the Rabbit. The American Rabbit is not 
the only species, for large numbers of Kab- 
bits called Coneys are found in England, 
France, and other countries. ‘The Hare fur 
in Great Britain is superior for hat purposes’ 
to any in the world, and when dyed in imi- 
tation of other skins is manufactured into a 
great variety of cheap and useful articles 
for the middle classes. 

The Rabbit’s usual method of attack is by 
leaping over the object of dislike and giving 
it a violent kick as it passes over. Its jumps 
are remarkable, having been known to clear 
over twenty feet in a single leap. The 
fur is soft and fine, but it has been compara- 
tively a short time since its real value be- 
came known. For a few Winters past silk 
cloaks for ladies lined throughout with rab- 
bit-skins have been in favor. 

The “ Britannic Encyclopedia” states that 
the skin of the Squirrel exceeds in num- 
ber that of any of the fur-producing animals. 
There are many varieties of it, fifty species 
being found in America. The Gray Squir- 
rels are remarkable for their extensive mi- 
grations. Assembling in immense numbers, 
they make their way across the country, 
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BLACK SQUIRREL. 


swimming streams and turning aside for no 
obstacle. They are easily tamed, and are 
much sought after as pets, but their fur is 
of trifling importance. 

To that strange tribe which carry their 
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little ones in their pockets belongs the 
Opossum. Its nest is made in hollow trees, 
and when the young are brought forth 
they are transferred by the mother to her 
pouch. When five weeks old they emerge 
and travel by themselves. On being alarmed 
they gush to their guardian and twine their 
tails around her body. “It is an amusing 
sight to see a family of young ‘possums’ 
thus linked together and so attached to each 
other.” 

The Virginia Opossum is about the size 
of a cat, and is found west of the Hudson 
River. It is active in getting from one 
branch of a tree to another by means of its 
tail, which is long and flexible. The general 
color of the fur is a bluish white, tinged 
with yellow. The Opossum is not a cunning 
animal and is easily trapped, being ensnared 
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by a device at which a Rat would look with 
contempt. In the South it is hunted by 
negroes, who think it delightful sport to 
spend their time in ’possum-hunting. It 
prowls around farm-yards at night. 

“When a farmer has surprised an Opos- 
sum in the act of killing one of his best 
fowls, his angry feelings urge him to kick 
the poor beast, which conscious of its inabil- 
ity to resist, rolls around like a ball. The 
more the farmer rages, the more reluctant 
is the animal to manifest resentment; at 
last there it lies, not dead, but exhausted, 
its jaws open, its tongue extended, its eyes 
dimmed. ‘Surely, says the tosmentor, the 
beast must be dead.’ But no, it is only 
‘possuming,’ and no sooner has his enemy 
withdrawn than it makes for its home in 
the woods.” 















The Otter haunts most of the rivers, 
lakes, and coasts of England and America ; 
but the two most valuable species are found 
along the north-east- 
ern shores of Asia, 
and north-western 
shores of America. 

The Otter is a lit- 
tle larger than the 

at, and is fierce and 
savage when attacked ; 
but when taken young 
may be easily tamed 
and readily taught 
to catch fish for its 
keeper. The Hindoos 
have a regular system 
for training it for this 
purpose; that first it 
must be made to give 
upeating fish. Thisis 
managed by mixing bread and milk with the 
fish and gradually diminishing the quantity 
of fish until the animal feeds on bread and 
milk alone. Having reached this step it is 
taught to bring and carry like a dog, and is 
thus employed in the catching of fish. A 
pet Otter has been known to be so tame that 
whenever alarmed it would spring into its 
master’s arms for protection, This animal 
caught from eight to ten salmon in a day. 

Otters when passing along beneath the sur- 
face of the water, do not usually accomplish 
their object by swimming but by walking 
along the bottom, which they can do as se- 
curely and rapidly as they can run on dry 
ground. In Winter they navigate by sliding, 
and when on the ice may be often seen to run 
a few steps and then throw themselves on the 
slippery surface and slide; this is frequently 
continued for hours through mere apprecia- 
tion of the enjoyment in it. 

Their fur has the property of the feath- 
ers of diving birds in not becoming wet, 
and is of exquisite softness and beauty, being 
of a rich, brown color. ‘It is nearly as fine 
as wool, and in China or Japan a single skin 
brings as much as a hundred dollars. The 
skin is dyed a deep black and is made into 
sacques, muffs, etc., and is among the most 


fashionable furs, England alone using from 
Vou. IV—32. 
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seven to eight thousand annually, while 
Russia, Greece, and China make equally as 
great demands, 














































Amongst all the animals whose skins are 
used for fur, none have of late years been 
so great a favorite, nor esteemed of ‘more 
utility than that of the Seal. The national 
attention has of course been. additionally 
turned to this article of commerce by our 
acquisition of the territory of Alaska, which 
is said to afford a hundred thousand skins of 
the annual catch of one hundred and sixty 
thousand in all the world. Formerly the 
Russian American Fur Company of St. 
Petersburg gathered these fur products from , 
Alaska. Fur seals were collected mainly 
from two small islands in Behring’s Straits, 
and the sea-otter skins along the Aleutian 
Islands. They were collected by natives, | 
brought toa great depot at Sitka, and thence ‘ 
shipped to London and St. Petersburg. The 
Summer home of the Seal of these seas 
is on the St. Paul and St. George’s Is- 
land, situated three hundred miles from 
any other land, where from May to No- 
vember millions of seals line the shores. | 
To prevent the extermination of the Seal, 
the United States Government, since its 
acquisition of the territory of Alaska, has 
extended protection over the seal-fisher- 
ies, providing that only male seals shall be 
captured and laying a tax on the seals. 
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kept we have no means of knowing, as other 
islands in the neighborhood yield seal, and 
the surplus catch can be attributed to those 
indefinitely, and there is little power to see 
that the contract is kept. The exclusire 
right to the fur seal fisheries of these islands 
of St. George and St. Paul, is now granted 
to a commercial company of San Francisco, 
California, who have sixteen to twenty trad- 
ing posts, a dozen vessels, and a large corps 
of traders and employés, who collect the 
skins and forward them to San Francisco, 
whence they are shipped to all the world. 

Mr. W. H. Elliott’s report on Alaska to the 
Treasury Department of the United States 
Government contains minute desciptions of 
the habits and haunts of fhe fur-seal fish- 
eries; from which the Government has al- 
ready derived an income as follows: 


From the Tax on Seal Skins, - $1,150,219 75 


From Rent on Fur Seal Islands, 170,480 75 
For Sale of Seal Skins taken by Government 
Agents, ° r é ° ° 29,529 17 





Total, . - ‘ ° $1,350,229 67 


From its commercial and political rela- 
tions, however, we must return to the animal 
himself, and the method of preparing his 
skin for the market. 

The seal displays the most complete adap- 


THE SEAL. 





tation to living in the water, and resembles 
a quadruped in some respects, and a fish in 
others. The body is from three to five feet 
in length, and has no external ears, but a 
valve exists in the openings, which can be 
closed at will so as to keep out the water, 
and the nostrils have a similar valve. Seals 
live in herds, and exhibit most tender solic- 
itude for the welfare of their young, which 
increase in size with great rapidity, having 
been known to have doubled their bulk in 
eight days. They are fond of crawling out 
of water upon floating blocks of ice, and 
their motion is not unlike that of a cater- 
pillar. In ease of alarm or attack they take 
the most direct line for the water, leaping 
into it even over precipices which insure 
their destruction. They have a sort of snap- 
ping bark, and as they have some facial re- 
semblance to the dog, are often known as the 
sea-dog. They are easily tamed, and become 
strongly attached to their keepers, recogniz- 
ing them at a distance. They have been 
trained to sit up, to bow, to kiss the hand, 
to affect sleep, to turn a hand-organ, shoul- 
der a gun, and many other simple tricks. 
Hunters frequently capture seals by spear- 
ing them through the ice when they come to 
breathe. Tn Alaska, from five to ten men 
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will go down among a number of them and 
drive as many as they want into their vil- 
lage, the seals moving at the rate of halfa 
mile an hour. On arriving at the killing 
ground they aré allowed to rest and cool 
themselves, the fur being apt to come off if 
killed at once. Several of the creatures are 
now separated from the drove and sur- 
rounded by a score or so of men armed with 
long, heavy clubs, and with a blow from 
these, are killed. Three or four having 
been knocked down, the men set about the 
work of skinning. The skin, when taken 
from the animal, is by no means an attrac- 
tive object. It is grayish and dirty looking, 
and goes. through a remarkable transforma- 
tion before it appears as the beautiful rich 
brown material on the market, surpassing in 
appearance and velvety texture any thing 
which resembles it. The first process to 
which it is subjected is that of removing all 
the long, coarse hairs, that the under fur, 
like the down on geese, may alone remain. 
Formerly this was done by pulling out these 
hairs one by one, at a vast expenditure of 
time and money, until, by accident, the dis- 
covery was made that the roots of the long 
hairs were more deeply imbedded in the 
skin than the softer and short ones, since 
which time the skins are laid hair downward 
on a wooden block with a curved surface, 
and pared down with a knife until the roots 
of the long hair have been cut through and 
the skins are very little thicker than a kid 
glove. The next process to which it is sub- 
mitted is that of dyeing. This has hitherto 
only been well done in Europe, hence valu- 
able furs are sent to London to be dyed. 
Now, however, it is in evidence that the 
best seal-skin dyeing is done by a firm in 
Albany, N. Y.; but as they confine their 
dyeing operations to skins for their own use 
and trade, it is of comparatively little avail 
to the public, though we may feel a just 
national pride in the pre-eminence of the 
skill of our countrymen. 

Millions of seal-skins have been used in 
Europe and in this country, and thousands 
of tons of shipping are employed in their eap- 
ture. Off the coast of Labrador alone, hun- 
dreds of thousands of seal-skins have been 
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taken, and the demand has been greater for a 
few years past than ever before. 

The commerce in furs, as has been previ- 
ously stated, has been the means of geo- 
graphical discovery, political conquest, and 
civilized life in large portions of North 
America. As early as 1670, Charles IT 
granted a patent to a company for trade in 
and about the Hudson’s Bay, Prince Rupert 
being the head of it. A competing company 
was commenced in 1784, called the North- 
west Fur Company, with headquarters at 
Montreal. The rivalry between these two 
companies led to a war between the two, 
which, when wearied with the strife, culmi- 
nated in the union of the two companies 
under the name of the Hudson’s Bay Fur 
Company, which now engrosses most of the 
fur trade of British America, having its fac- 
tories and settlements established in various 
parts of the country and on the Coast of 
Labrador around James Bay and the Albany 
River. Its numerous depots extend a thou- 
sand miles into the interior in all directions, 
where the natives bring fur-skins to trade for 
clothes, blankets, and trinkets. The terri- 
tory of the Hudson’s Bay Company was 
ceded to the Dominion of Canada in 1870. 
In the United States the progress of the 
trade has been equally significant. In 1762 
a company was formed at New Orleans, and 
in 1763 a fur establishment was founded on 
the site now occupied by St. Louis, which 
gave that city its name. Furs from the re- 
motest regions were brought down in canoes 
and exchanged at St. Louis and New Orleans 
for groceries and other articles, but rarely for 
money. The Missouri Fur Company was 
established at St. Louis in 1808. 

In 1784 John Jacob Astor entered this line 
of commerce at- Montreal. He obtained a 
charter in 1808 from the New York Legisla- 
ture, which was-sanctioned by Congress, and 
the American Fur Company was inaugu- 
rated, with a million of dollars of capital, 
Tn 1810 he became associated with the Pa- 
cific Fur Company, and an expedition was 
sent to the Columbia River by sea and one 
across the continent at the same time to the 
same place. Similar expeditions were to go 


‘ out annually, Astor receiving half the profits. 
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Great misfortunes attended the enterprise, 
and in 1813 his principal Canadian partner 
treacherously sold the settlement to the 
North-west Company, which led Mr. Astor 
thereafter to confine his transactions to the 
east “of the -Rocky-Mountains, and Mackinaw 
became the principal station of his fur trade 
up to 1848. 

The fur commerce of the world at present 
centers about a few great marts and large 
fairs. The greatest markets are now at 
Leipsic and London. Leipsic has long been 
pre-eminently the furcenter. Semi-annually 
the fur men of all countries concentrate 
at its great fairs, one of which is held at 
Easter. London has long striven to divert 
this trade to itself. The prices which are 
obtained in these great sales rule the mar- 
kets.of the world in the interval of their 
being held. 

Another great fair is held on the Ural 
Mountains, where representatives of the 
rudest tribes and of the most civilized peo- 
ple are thrown together. Such gatherings 
must, of necessity, be greatly educational to 


the outlying hordes who come thus in con- 
tact with more civilized life. 

There. is also an annual fair held at Pene- 
tanguishene, in Canada, when the entire 
catch of the year is sold in gross to the 
highest bidder, and it generally is bought by 
one man as the representative of the society 


controlling the London market, and is 
shipped in bulk—good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, and all varieties of skins. 

In the Hat, Cap, and Fur Trade Review, 
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an intelligently conducted magazine printed 
for the trade in New York City, is found a 
very exhaustive table, prepared by Wm, 
MacNaughilin, fur merchant of New York, 
showing the annual sales of skins of all kinds 
from 1851 to 1877, of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and Lampson & Co., in London. Ae. 
cording to this statement, the sale of muskrat 
by these two companies has not fallen below 
two million skins at any time during the 
last ten years. Beaver, during the same pe- 
riod, has fluctuated from one hundred and 
fifty thousand to two hundred and sixteen 
thousand. For many years the supply of 
martens was very high, but it fell below 
100,000 skins in 1868, and did not recover 
until 1875, when it reached 166,512, but has 
slightly fallen-off. For three or four years 
past the supply of skunk has been kept ata 
little above or a little below 300,000 skins, 
while sea otter reached its highest number in 
1877, which was 5,538. The supply of ovér 
500,000 raccoon skins in 1877 was only 
equaled one year before since 1861. It adds 
but little to one’s comfort to note that the 
number of wolf skins does not show the 
scarcity of this animal. As long ago as 
1859, 12,000 skins were a year’s yield—a 
figure not reached again until 1866, and 
never surpassed but in 1874, when over 
15,000 were thrown on the market, while the 
annual yield is yet over 8,000. The silver 
fox has fallen off of late years, but 75,000 
red fox skins in 1876 do not look as if Mas- 
ter Reynard were to be a myth for many a 
day to come. 
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“By Poland Tre and Pen 
You may know the Cornish men.” 


LAND’S END AND LONGSHIPS LIGHT, 


E can not go roundabout in England 
and miss Cornwall, the birthplace 
of famous King Arthur of the Round Table, 
with its wild and beautiful sea-coast, where 
the Atlantic dashes in such fury that noth- 
ing but the hardest kind of rocks remain to 


greet it—granite, slate, and the pretty green- 


ish serpentine. They say that of all the 
coast of England the southern is the most 
exposed to the fury of the waves, and that 
Beachy Head, which has been proverbial for 
its dangers to sailors’ crafts ever since the 
Spanish Armada was wrecked against this 
chalky ridge of the South Downs, does not 
brood such ill as the granite cliffs of the Liz- 
ard, where the awful voice of the sea always 
keeps its highest key, and where the merci- 
less waves seem ever ready to dash some 
hapless ship to pieces. 

Cornwall is the most western county in 
England, and is almost wholly surrounded 
by the sea, excepting the eastern side, which 
is partly separated from Devonshire by the 
Tamer River. From Moorwinstow to Land’s 
End the greatest length of the country is 
ninety miles, but measuring from Moorwin- 
stow south to Rame Head, its greatest breadth 
does not exceed forty-three miles, and it dim- 
inishes from this until it dwindles down to 





*Rewritten from the London Art Magazine, to the 


publishers of which we are indebted for the illustrations 
used in this article, 





a narrow strip Of only seven miles; its form, 
therefore, nearly resembles a horn, or, as 
some say, & cornucopia. 

Singular as is the formation of Cornwall 
‘js its history. Its inhabitants, who reach a 
good old age, are a quaint people, and un- 
like any other Britishers. Ethnologists tell 
us that the Cornish are the oldest residents 
of the west of England, and, until the pe- 
riod of the Reformation, the county of Corn- 
wall had a language of its own—a tongue so 
unlike the English that zealous preachers of 
the Word of God used the Cornish as the 
medium of interpretation in the pulpit and 
at the administration of the sacrament. It 
is generally supposed that the last person 
who spoke Cornish was Dolly Pentreath, 
who died in 1778, and to whose memory 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte erected a 
monument in the church-yard at St. Paul, 
bearing the inscription : 


“Here lieth interred Dorothy Pentreath, 
who died in 1778, said to have been the last 
person who conversed in the ancient Cornish, 
the peculiar language of this country from 
the earliest records till it expired in this par- 
ish of St. Panl. This stone is erected by the 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, in union with 
the Rev. John Garret, vicar of St. Paul, June, 
1860.” 


For two thousand years, Max Miiller, the 
German philologist of Oxford, tells us, the 
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Cornish was a living language, and though 
the history of Cornwall can hardly be 
traced to any thing like that distance into 
antiquity, yet it is impossible to spend 
even a few weeks in Cornwall without being 
impressed with the air of antiquity which 
pervades the Cornish country, and seems 
like a morning mist, half to conceal and half 
to light up every one of its hills and valleys. 
“Tt is impossible,” says Miiller, “to look at 
any pile of stones, at any wall, or pillar or 
gate-post, without asking one’s'self the ques- 
tion, Is this old, or is this new? Is it the 
work of Saxon, or of Roman, or of Celt? 
Nay, one feels sometimes tempted to ask, Is 
this the work of nature or of man?” 


** Among these rocks and stones, methinks I see 
More than the heedless impress that belongs 
To lonely nature’s casual work! they bear 
A semblance strange of power intelligent, 
And of design not wholly worn away.” 


There is a continuity between the present 
and the past of that curious peninsula, such 
as we seldom find in any other place. A 
spring bubbling up in a natural granite 
basin, now a “meeting-place” for Baptists 
or Methodists, was, but a few centuries ago, 
a holy well attended by busy friars, and vis- 
ited by pilgrims, who came there “nearly 
lame,” and left the shrine “almost able to 
walk.” Still further back the same spring 
was a center of attraction for the Celtic in- 
habitants, and the rocks piled up around it 
stand there as witnesses of a civilization and 
architecture certainly more primitive than 
the civilization and architecture of Roman, 
Saxon, or Norman settlers. We need not 
look beyond. How Jong that granite but- 
tress of England has stood there, defying 
the fury of the Atlantic, the geologist alone, 
who is not awed by ages, would dare to 
tell us. 

We did not set out. to write of Cornish 
antiquities, to uncover the hidden. treasures 
of its burial-places, called Cromlechs, to set- 
tle the question whether or no Jews worked 
as‘slaves in’ Cornish mines, and traces of 
their presence still survive, or. whether the 
Pheenicians were in trade with the tin. and 
copper mines of Cornwall, at, a time when 
gold and silver were less precious, than the 
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metals here wrenched' from the bowels of the 
earth; nor do we wish to say.any thing even 
of the way in which the riches of Cornwall, 
that are almost wholly hidden deep under 
ground like those of the gnomes and elves 
of fairy tales, are being brought forth grad- 
ually by thirty thousand men who daily 
descend to their subterranean. workshops, 
We propose to deal simply with the attrac- 
tions of Cornish landscapes, the cliffs and 
the moors, the charming sub-tropical climate 
where tall heliotropes, scarlet geraniums, 
fuchsias, and camellias grow in the open air 
all the year round; some filling the air with 
their rare perfumes, and others almost daz- 
zling the eye with the profusion of their 
brilliant blooms. 

Starting .from London by the luxurious 
Great Western rail, a twelve hours’ ride 
brings the tourist to Penzance, the start- 
ing-point for the Land’s End district. 
But Penzance itself, though in view of 
Milton’s “guarded mount,” needs not long 
detain. As we hurry through it, we call to 
mind how the Spaniards, in 1595, having 
sufficiently recovered from the first fright of 
the Armada disaster, came hither and burned 
the town, which was then of quite a consid- 
erable size, and with it the pretty and peace- 
ful villages of Newlyn and Mousehole, and 
even St. Paul’s church, then standing alone 
in the fields, the superstitious inhabitants 
scarcely resisting because the prediction had 
been made of old that 

“Strangers would land 
On the rocks on Merlin, 


To burn Paul's church, 
Penzance and Newlyn.” 


The tourist’s proper lodging place is at 
one of the little inns at Sennen, St. Just, or 
Treryn, or, better still, at Whitesand Bay. 
A glance at the map will show the relative 
positions and advantages of these places as 
headquarters. Sennen and St. Just com- 
matid the district between the Land’s End 
and Cape Cornwall (said to be the only 
“cape” in England); whilst Treryn is a 
good base of operations for the coast scenery 
which lies between the stern granite head- 
Jand of Tol Pedn Penwith and once beauti- 
fat Lamorna Cove. ‘Wliichever point be se 
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lected will afford subjects innumerable for 
that 


* Soul-soothing art which morning, noontide, even, 
Do serve with all their changeful pageantry.” 


Miles of gray and purple cliffs, cushioned 
with sea-pinks, and bordered with golden 
furze and crimson heath, stretches of yellow 
sands lining the “emerald crescent bays,” 
the silver sheen of the Atlantic, and a 
changeful sky, every-where await the tour- 
ist. Should the day prove very calm, as 
indicated in the sketch of the Land’s End 
and Longships Light, he can hardly fail to 
recall Wordsworth’s exquisite lines: 


“How perfect was the culm! It seemed no sleep, 
No mood which reason takes away, or brings; 
I could have fancied that the mighty deep 
Was even the gentlest of all gentle things. 


Ah! then if mine had been the painter’s hand, 
To express what then Isaw ; and add the gleam, 
The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 


At such a time the tempest-scarred cliffs 
of columnar granite smile in the sunshine, 
decked in that subtle harmony of tints 
which gray moss and golden lichens afford, 
relieved by shadows of a purer purple than 
was ever spread on palette; whilst, as Charles 
Kingsley says, at their base rolls in “the 
smooth Atlantic swell, as if curling itself 








up to sleep at last within that sheltered 
nook—tired with its weary wanderings.” 

How a breeze changes the scene! Red- 
sailed fishing-boats put out from the little 
cove on a whiffing expedition for mackerel, 
and dance light-heartedly over apple-green 
waves, whose tints and forms compel an ex- 
clamation in praise of the fresh and cheerful 
truthfulness with which Hook has depicted 
many such a scene; the breeze has hardly 
arrived before a groundswell rises telling of 
an Atlantic storm, which may have taken 
place days ago and hundreds of miles away ; 
and the waves—though there is still but 
slight motion in the air—break upon the 
vanguard of England in “ measured cadences 
of thunder.” 

Fortunate is he who has an opportunity 
of enjoying a storm at the Land’s End, 
when 


“The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling waves” 


are at work, seeming maliciously bent on 
destroying the great breakwater which the 
God of nature has placed here to guard the 
southern Cornish coast. At such a time, 
when the storm continues, the tenants of 
the Longships Light can not be relieved for 
weeks; and even in calms it is sometimes 
dangerous for them to go outside the light- 
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house door, lest the “cruel, crawling foam ” 
lick them off the slippery rocks on which 
the men seek to exercise their cramped 
limbs. Once near the Cornish coast in angry 
weather, and it becomes plain why no trees 
grow on the wind-whipped moor-lands in 
the rear of the cliffs; or, if some stunted 
thorn has dared to assert its existence amid 
such furious blasts as here sometimes pre- 
vail, see how it piteously flings its arms to- 
ward the east, as if appealing for deliverance 
from its tyrant! Indeed, the Land’s End 
is an excellent place for a study. of what the 
greatest of English word-painters finely calls 
“the disorder of the surges.” Here, says 
Ruskin, “every one of them, divided and 
entangled among promontories as it rolls, 
and beaten back post by post from walls of 
rock on this side and that side, recoils like 
the defeated division of a great army, throw- 
ing all behind it into disorder, breaking up 
the succeeding waves into vertical ridges, 
which in their turn, yet more totally shat- 
tered upon the shore, retire in more hopeless 
confusion, until the whole surface of the sea 
becomes one dizzy whirl of rushing, writh- 
ing, tortured, undirected rage, bounding 
and crashing and curling in an anarchy of 
enormous power, subdivided into myriads 
of waves, of which every one is not, be it 
remembered, a separate surge but part and 
portion of a vast one, actuated by eternal 
power, and giving in every direction the 
mighty undulation of impetuous line, which 
glides over the rocks and writhes in the 
wind, overwhelming the one and piercing 
the other with the form, fury, and swiftness 
of a sheet of lambent fire.” 

One feature of special interest on this part 
of the English coast are the numerous islets, 
often bearing fantastic forms (and names as 
grotesque and suggestive as their forms), 
which fringe the coast and tell of days 
that are no more, when they themselves 
were parts of the main-land portions of that 
legendary, submerged “sweet land of Lyon- 
esse,”’ where, in Arthur’s last fight— 


“All day long the noise of battle roll’d 
Among the mountains by the western seas.” 


This is now a great tract of water, still bear- 
ing the name of “ Lyonesse,” or ‘ Lethow- 
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stow,” and lying between the Land’s End 
and the Scilly Isles, which, though twenty- 
five miles off, are to be seen from the main- 
land in clear weather. 

Descending into Whitesand Bay the eye 
is filled with fresh subjects of interest. 
Some of the best points are near Vellan 
Dreath, “The Mill on Sands,” where a gal- 
lant old miller and his boys once beat off 
the crew of a Spanish privateer. But it 
would be well to begin this expedition at 
Sennen Cove, about a mile from the 
“Church Town,” passing the little “town 
place” of Mayon ; then there are nearly two 
miles of beach before you, and the only dif- 
ficulty will be to know where to look. A 
different variety of rock comes in at this 
part of the coast, namely, slate; a ridge of 
which runs out from the cove to the Long, 
ships, and the junction of this rock with the 
granite affords an interesting study. Nor 
are the unusually fine examples of raised 
beaches along Whitesand Bay less at- 
tractive. 

On no account should any one who is in 
search of the beautiful omit to delight his 
eyes with the glimpses of fairy-land to he 
found in some of the rock-pools at low water. 
There are some capital lines of Southey’s, in 
his “Curse of Kehama” which give a faint 
notion of these dainty sea-gardens: 


‘And here were coral bowers, 

And grots of madrepores, 

And bunks of sponge as soft and fair to eye 
As e’er was mossy bed 
Where’er the wood-nymphs lie 

With languid limbs in Summer’s sultry hours; _ 
Here too, were living flowers 
Which like a bud compacted, 
Their purple cups contracted, 
And now in open blossom spread.” 

The finest clif’ scenery proper, however, 
remains to be seen. It lies southward and 
eastward of the Land’s End, and the finest 
part may be said to commence at Pradanack 
Point, whose basalt-like granite rocks so en- 
raptured Turner. This is barely a mile 
from Sennen village. Clambering along 
slippery sheep-walks, whilst the startled sea- 
birds scream as if trying to frighten you into 
a false step and a plunge into the abyss, 
Nanjizal Bay is soon near at-hand, with 
beauties all its own—a falling stream, aud 4 
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rent in the cliffs of Pendour Point which is 
sometimes called “The Song of the Sea.” 
Next in order, surmounted by its “ peculiar 
diadem,” is “Tol Pedn,” the holed head- 
land of Penwith (as this division of Corn- 
wall is called); best seen from its base, which 
can easily be reached by «a moderately 


good climber at any time of the tide. Hav-. 


ing reached the bottom of the cliff the eye 
is surprised by the stupendous masses of 
rock, crowned with granite pinnacles that 
pierce the sky, or, to use another compari- 
son, like gigantic organ-pipes whose music 
is the whistling of the wild west wind and 
the diapason of the waves. Picture after 
picture is seen, each more beau- 
tiful than the last. 

Round the headland lies the 
picturesque little “Cove of Shel- 
ter,’ Porthgwarrah, and then 
comes Porthcurnow, with its mag- 
nificent rocks and fine view of the 
famous’ Logan Rock on Treryn 
(pr. Treen) Dinas, “the fortified 
site,’ four miles from Sennen. 
Here the unusually bright color 
of the rhomboidal blocks of gran- 
ite which build up the great head- 
land—“ tempest - buffeted, citadel- 
crowned”’—covered in parts with 
byssus, afford fine studies; whilst 
the waves, viewed under favorable 
circumstances from above, seem 
composed of huge moving sap- 
phires and emeralds. Between this point 
and Penzance the coast-line diminishes in 
interest, although the views across Mount’s 
Bay eastward are varied and extensive. 
But, attractive as the Land’s End is, we 
must hurry on to the serpentine cliffs and 
the splendid scenery about Mullyon, in the 
Lizard district (which we have somewhat 
anticipated in this paper), the tremendous 
precipices of Bedruthan, and the iron-bound 
coast which stretches northward from Tre- 
barwith Strand and Tintagel. Here we see 
some of the wildest and most picturesque 
scenery of Cornwall. 

Tf it be true that the stern granite cliffs 
of the Land’s End are seen to the greatest 
advantage in a storm, it is at least quite as 
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true that the many beauties of the Lizard 
coast-line are for the most part more fully 
disclosed on a day of sunny calm. Then 
only is it practicable thoroughly to exaynine 
certain of their finest features which can be 
seen from the water alone. Of course, many 
a rare treat in nature might be enjoyed 
along the coast when lashed by waves, ex- 
cited to fury under a south-westerly gale— 
when haply some wreck, so many of which 
occur along the shore of this embayed dis- 
trict, may lend woeful interest to the scene. 
Yet, after all, the fairy-like charms of the 
serpentine or hornblende cliffs and coves re- 
quire a softer setting; they are best to be 





MULLYON’S COVK. 


enjoyed on some “perfect day,” such as 
that of which the poet sings: 
* O gift of God! O perfect day! 
Wherein may no man work but play ;— . 


Wherein sufficient ’tis for me 
Not to be doing, but—to be!’ 


Seen from Penzance the Lizard district— 
some fifteen miles off, as the crow flies, looks 
like “some vast wilderness;” and no won- 
der that it does, for it is absolutely treeless. 
The great promontory stretches southward 
into the haze with a sky-line as flat as the 
top of Table Mountain; and it is evident 
that, to vindicate her reputation, the genius 
of “ the Cornish Chersonese” must be wooed 
more nearly and closely before her loveliness 
is revealed. Inland,the Lizard promontory 
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is a wild plateau, generally almost level, 
though occasionally furrowed, especially 
near the sea, by chines, or narrow and rather 
deep valleys, whose slopes are often either 
clothed with wood, or richly cultivated. 
Part of the upland has been brought under 
the plow. For the same reason that the 
Lizard is without trees she is without 
hedges; the wind sweeps too fiercely over 
tlie plateau to allow them to grow. In 
their stead, the lands are divided by high 
banks of stones and turf, along the top of 
which the foot-paths are very commonly 
carried. The Cornish stile is a singular 
but very ingenious contrivance. It owes its 
origin probably to the difficulty of procur- 
ing wood. An opening is made in the 
bank, level with the road, and a great slab of 
stone placed upright on each side. Two 
other slabs, a foot or so wide, are then laid 
edgewise between them on the ground 
which is sometimes slightly excavated. 


Thus a kind of trotigh is formed, and this 
is occasionally divided by a thin parallel 
A human being steps easily from 


slat. 
stone to stone; but sheep and cattle are un- 
able to imitate them, and seem to fear be- 
ing entangled in the pit-fall. Apparently, 
though it would seem easy enough, they do 
not even attempt to leap over the obstacle. 
But to return to the district. 

Looking at the map of Cornwall, and com- 
paring it with the map of Italy, it will be 
seen that the Lizard district is the heel of 
of the boot;—this heel is mostly hard ser- 
pentine, which protects the softer stratifica- 
tions of the shores of Falmouth Bay from 
the south-west storms, just as the granite 
headlands of Penwith shelter the northern 
and western shores of the bay of famed St. 
Michael’s Mount. Hornblende cliffs, pierced 
with dykes of granite, are to be found on 
the coast between Mullyon’s Cove and the 
Rill Head; but near the latter the serpen- 
tine commences, and gives to the Lizard 
scenery much of its own peculiar attractions. 
Save one little patch at Clicker Tor, near 
Menheniot, it is the only specimen of true 
serpentine in England. 

The most convenient way of approaching 
the Lizard from the west is by way of Mara- 
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zion and Helston, and we assume Mullyon 
Church Town as headquarters for at least a 
day or two. 

A mile and a quarter south-west of the 
village is the spot called Mullyon’s Cove, 
Here wild almost savage grandeur is the 
prevailing characteristic. On either side of 


.the narrow glen which leads down to the 


trackless margin of the sea, the cliffs rise 
steeply, curving round to embrace a little 
bay, to which a grassy island forms a nat- 
ural breakwater. Its right-hand portal is 
a bold pyramidal isolated rock; its left con- 
sists of jagged, pointed crags, which here 
project so far as almost to mask the entrance. 
The cove is quite close to the junction of 
the hornblende, tale, and serpentine, and 
here one rock is almost as dark in color as 
the other. The grand cliff to the south con- 
sists mainly of the latter, and from it, perhaps, 
better than from the cove itself the singular 
wildness of the scenery can be appreciated. 
Beneath your feet rise huge crags and pin- 
acles, relieved here and there from funereal 
gloom by a bright patch of green herb. 
Lower yet are cliffs and islets, and wave- 
worn skerries, and then the great expanse of 
sea—an expanse of translucent blue-green 
crystal, clouded near the shore with dark 
spots that mark the hidden’ deep. Inland, 
however, the scene is less stern. In the 
glen nestles a tiny group of houses, with 
the life-boat shed. On either side are grassy 
downs, dotted with sheep; and far away 
above the plateau level, the granite hills 
rise against the northern sky in undulating 
islands. To the west the eye ranges far 
along the rock-bound coast, till beyond the 
shadowy gray pyramid of St. Michael's 
Mount it rests on the more distant penin- 
sula of the Land’s End. Certainly the best 
general view of Mullyon’s Cove is to be had 
from the high ground about Pednerifton; 
and from this point an effective self-com- 
posed picture presents itself. The Lion 
Rock, which forms a natural breakwater for 
the little harbor, lies nearly in the center of 
the composition; whilst, beyond, Belurrian 
and Poljew Coves trend inwards on the right, 
and Gunwalloe with its “castle mound” ap- 
pears in the middle distance. Further. 
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away the sandy beach of Loe Bar, and 
the low cliff-line between it and Porth- 
leven melt in the silvery gray mists of the 
distance. On such a spot, and on such a 
day as we have pre-supposed as necessary 
to seeing this part of the coast to the great- 
est advantage, lying dreamily on the cliff 
summit, one recalls the lines which Raven 
adopted as a descriptive motto for one of 
his interesting landscapes: 


“ The south wind bears me in its flight 
Where the great clouds are floating white, 
And, while the fair earth rests below, 
My grave sweet fancies upward go 
Over—far over the rock-crowned height.” 


But we can not afford to linger longer here. 
Under very favorable circumstances of sea 
and wind, «arrange- 
ments may be made 
to take the water at 
the little beach of 
Gue Graze, some three 
miles to the south. 

Thence the beauty of 
the cruise of about 
two miles to Kynance 
Cove is, probably, not 
to be surpassed in any 
partof England. The 
wild grandeur of such 
rock-forms as the 
“Cathedral”  preci- 
pice and cavern, and 
the serrated headland 
called “The Horse ;” 
the infinite variety of tints which edorn such 
cliffs as the stupendous Pigeon Ogou ;* and 
that galaxy of beauties which together make 
up the renowned ensemble of Kynance Cove,— 
the glory of the Lizard—must be seen more 
than once to be appreciated in all their 
grandeur. Indeed, they should be approached 
not only by water but also by land. If the 
tourist should be so fortunate as to be fa- 
vored by one of those days of intermittent 


cloud and sunshine which are rarely unac- 
companied by a breeze, and in a country of 
diversified surface and changeful skies like 
this, produce glorious effects, he will see glid- 





*Ogou or Ogof, locally called Mugo, signifies in old 
Cornish, a cave. 
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ing shadows upon the hills (albeit of no great 
elevation)— 


**On whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest.” 


And anon, after the darkened sky and fall- 
ing showers, the blue empty firmament, like 
a pause in great music:— 

“And lo! above the hill-tops, white and slow, 


Immaculate, unhasting, undelayed, 
Informan Alp, * * #& 


* * * *  agreat cloud majestical 
Into the unpossessed and favoring heaven 
Rises to occupation, like the grand new life.” 
On such a day the ramble along the cliffs 
from Gue Graze to Kynance, will be found 
replete with interest. A peep into the ap- 
palling but unpaintable chasm of Pigeon 


Ogou is, perhaps, the grandest feature; but 
the view of “The Hotse,” looking north- 
wards, far excels all else, and is the crowning 
glory of the Kynance. Imagine, dear reader, 
the ridge itself to be a fine violet black, its 
base fringed with the lace-like foam “ which 
mermaids weave and hang around our 
shores.” On the right the shattered masses 
of rock are tinged with orange and warm 
browns, relieved by scanty patches of pale 
green pasture, and dotted with sheep, scarcely 
to be distinguished amongst the chaotic 
blocks around them; in the castellated rock 
on the left in the shade, olive-green and neu- 
tral tints are intermingled; whilst in the 
deep cove beneath, the .restless waves flash 
with the colors and luster of emeralds. As 
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the sea recedes from the eye it gradually be- 
comes more and more like the sky, which it 
reflects, till at last they blend so as to be in- 
distinguishable from each other. On such 
a day we may indeed exclaim, 

m4 Tovriwy Te KULAaTwWY 
avipOpov yéAaopa Pd 
and think of Keble’s paraphrase — “ the 
many-twinkling smile of ocean”—but the 
caverns and ridges are terrible to gaze at 
from the sea, even on a calm day, and have 
a strange remorseless look. 

Many a good ship’s ribs “‘ The Horse” has 
crushed; and, jammed up into the very 
roofs of its caves, are still to be seen masts 
and spars and keelsons—even masses of iron- 
work—that the sea has flung up in its rage 
thirty or forty feet above the level of the 
boat from which we gaze into these grim 
dens. Yes, “The Horse” is an unpitying 
foe to any shipwrecked crew. 

** Where the seas, worn out with chasing 
At thy dark feet sink embracing, 
Thou still sittest, coldly facing, 
Facing, gazing, seaward ever 
On each weak or strong endeavor, 

But in grief or pity—never ! 
Eagles, sen-gulls round thee flying, 


Land-birds spent with speed and dying, 
Even mun to thee outerying !” 





And vain must ever be the outery of any 
man whose ship is dashed on a stormy night 
against this black headland of the “The 
Horse.” 

From the Rilt Head many a fine bird’s- 
eye view is obtained, but none finer than 
that which looks down into Kynance Cove. 
With its details we shal! presently make 
acquaintance. A calm day suffering the 
cruise we round the Kynance Gull Rock, 
and landing on some rocks on its western 
side find our attention first arrested by the 
extreme beauty of the rock-pools to be found 
here. 

“ Deep in the wine-dark depths of the crystal the gar- 
dens of Nereus, 
Coral and sea-fan and tangle, the blossoms and palms of 
the ocean,” 
are to be seen in as great perfection at Ky- 
nance as in any other part of the English 
shores—except, perhaps, in the caverns of 
Lydstep Haven, near Tenby. But not for 
all their microcosmic beauties will the eye 
dwell long on them when the velvety pur- 
ple and crimson and olive-green masses of 
serpentine—dashed with white streaks of 
steatite—starting more like huge flowers than 
rocks from their golden bed of purest sand, 
come into view. 
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Kynance looks its best at low water on a 
bright, Summer day—from late Autumn to 
early Spring the beach is robbed of its yel- 
low sand, and the shore is strewn with bowl- 
ders; but the Summer never forgets to re- 
place the soft carpet, as if de- 
sirous that every thing should 
always be harmonious at beau- 
tiful Kynance. But the place 
must be seen also at high-water, 
when the waves beat up against 
the cliff, and break in foaming 
apray among the rifts of the 
dark, rugged skerries; when 
the great steeple rock, the fin- 
est crag—taking its name from 
its shape and isolation—which 
never tires the eye, stands out 
above the water, in all its grand- 
eur and airy grace, and Aspar- 
agus Island—so called, because 
there the wild plant of that 
name grows—or used to grow, 
merits its name, and the coves 
are all flooded. If the tide be 
not too high one should go to 
Asparagus Island, and pause 
on the way to visit the post- 
office and the bellows. This is 
what Bayard Taylor says you 
will see: “A scramble over 
some slippery ledges, and few 
rocks are more slippery than 
serpertine, leads to a slight re- 
cess in the face of a cliff, in 
which may be seen a couple 
of holes; or, rather, keep at a 
safe distance, and watch. Pres- 
ently a dull, rushing sound 
seems to issue from the heart 
of the rock; a heavy splashing 
thud is heard; and instantly, 
with a loud hiss, a jet of min- 
gled water and spray is vio- 
lently spurted forth from the 
lower hole just like the blow- 
ing of a whale. Lean forward 
quickly now, and hold loosely a fragment of 
paper to the upper slit; in a moment it is 
snatched from you, as by an invisible hand, 
and disappears down the orifice. ‘This is the 
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post-office; the lower one is called the bel- 
lows. When the water has risen above that 
the letter-box continues to work; but the 
visitor must keep his eve open while posting 
his letter, or he may find that the hole now 
serves 2 double purpose, and 
may pay him for peeping by 
squirting a jet of water in his 
face. When we have scrambled 
up the narrow tract to the top 
of Asparagus Island, and 
reached the seaward side, we 
shall see the cause of this ap- 
pareht frolic of the nymphs. 
A deep fissure almost cleaves 
the island in twain, and its 
walks narrow into a sort of 
cavern, which terminates at the 
apertures just described. At 
about half-tide time when a 
Wwaye comes swelling in from 
the sea, it breaks on the rocks 
on either side, and rushes tu- 
multuously into the ravine. 
Forced up higher by the nar- 
rowing walls, it bursts against 
the end, and drives a jet of 
spray through the bellows; 
then it falls back exhausted. 
The sudden removal of this 
large mass of water produces a 
partial vacuum at the end of 
the fissure, and thus causes a 
violent indraught through the 
letter-box. As the tide rises, 
and the bellows begin to be 
covered, the water spouts 
through the other orifice, and 
at last both are hidden.” ‘There 
are several other caverns, some 
more accessible than this, which 
must be visited before the full 
beauty of the serpentine can 
be appreciated. As their walls 
are swept by every tide, the 
stone is kept ever smooth, and 
which, still wet from the recent 
surge, seems as if polished by the workman’s 
hand. What infinite variety of intricate 
mingling of purple and green and red! Here 
masses dark and somber, here glittering with 
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metallic crystals of diallage, or marbled with 
vermillion or white. Truly one can imagine 
these to be haunts of the mermaids, and 
the “drawing-room” appropriated for the 
use of Amphitrite. 

A short distance up the valley by the side 


of a little stream (“Kynans” means the’ 


brook of the dog), then a sharp scramble up 
acliff path on the right, and we again look 
down from the opposite side upon the exquis- 
ite little cove,— Yellow Cane being our stand- 
point, with the lofty islet of Innis Vean, or 
the lion rock, on our left. Picture after pic- 
ture opens up. Perhaps one of the pleas- 
antest is the view looking toward Kynance 
from Caerthilian. 

Three-quarters of a mile from “Lizard 
Town” is the little capital of the Meneage 
or “Stony ” district, which is a pretty good 
“head-quarters” for the tourist who desires 
to take time for this attractive region. It is 
in the neighborhood of the Polpeer, the lit- 
tle harbor, if such it may be called, of the 
Lizard. But the smell of the sea-weed here 
is often so offensive as to drive away even 
the most enthusiastic votary of nature. 
The town is approached by a steep road, 
part way up which the fishermen haul their 
boats. Its neighborhood, like the rest of 


the Cornish coast, carried on a brisk trade ° 


not of the most legitimate character in the 
“good old times,” for its smugglers were 
skillful and audacious beyond all of Southern 
England, and the numerous secret coves and 
chines lent themselves to the work, Tradi- 
tion says that not a few of the older houses 
of Polpeer are provided with cunningly con- 
structed vaults, and affirm that the revenue 
officers often found it more to their interest 
to take the gold rather than the hard knocks 
of the smugglers. And it is said that in 
“our degenerate days,” too, goods are still 
occasionally Ianded here, without having 
passed revenue muster. 

On the eastern side of the Lizard Head 
the cliff scenery is not on the whole so fine 
as that which we have described; but the 
headland of Penolver, which is nearly the 
most southerly spot in England, is a grand 
point. It is one of the striking scenes in 
the Lizard. A charming general view of it 
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may be obtained from Honsel Cove, where 
the Spanish telegraph climbs up the English 
rocks. 

The distinctive artistic beauties of this part 
of the coast may be said to lie in the éay- 
erns, notably those of Dollah and Raven's 
Ogous, with their dark yawning portals re- 
flected in the inky sea: they can, however, 
only be approached in the calmest weather, 
and the boatmen lie to their oars ready to 
give way at a moment’s notice should there 
arise one of those unaccountable heavings of 
the sea which are sometimes met with here 
even on the brightest days, undisturbed by 
a breath of air. 

A strange bowl-like hollow in the cliff, 
called thé “Devil’s Frying Pan,” a little 
nearer the small fishing village of Cadgwith, 
form other points of interest, with the Lion’s 
den, one of the coves here, and not yet 
many years old. 

“On the morning of the 20th of Febru- 
ary, 1847,” says White, in his ‘ Londoner's 
Walk to the Land’s End,” “ the light-keeper 
noticed a wide-spread discoloration of the sea 
off the point, and looking for the cause, dis- 
covered a chasm in the steep slope to the 
eastward, where the ground had sunk down 


without noise or apparent warning during 


the previous night.” At that place the cliff 
is about eighty feet high; the chasm was 
twenty feet within the edge, and formed an 
irregular oval of fifty feet in length and as 
many in depth, the bottom being a chaos 
of turf, stones, and earth. So it remained 
for a time, since when the sides have lost 
their perpendicular and vegetation has con- 
cealed the deformities. Between Cadgwith 
and Poltesco there are some magnificent 
dark precipices, especially at Ynys Point 
and Killdown Point; but these are seen to 
best advantage in a raging storm from the 
South. Oftentimes in the dark nights the 
coast-guardsmen have heard screams louder 
than the artillery of the tempest, and have 
shuddered as they thought how utterly help- 
less on such a coast was the fate of those 
from whom the cries proceeded. 

The cliff scenery now declines in grandeur 


‘and beauty; and, indeed, we have already, 


so to speak, snid good-bye to the Lizard. 
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HERE is a beautiful name which is 

given in Europe to a beautiful work, 
“Child Saving.” It is there perhaps held 
more at its true value than upon this side 
of the Atlantic, because in the great and 
crowded cities of the old world that value 
has been tested, and the results have been 
found to be such as to justify a very high 
appreciation. It is a subject which has en- 
gaged not only the tenderest sympathies of 
those who love to befriend the unfortunate, 
but the profoundest thoughts of statesmen 
and political economists. To be ranked as 
belonging to both these classes, among names 
illustrious for wisdom and virtue, stands 
the name of the subject of this paper, John 
Henry Wichern. Springing from the mid- 


dle walks of life, he touched at once, by 
his great powers and wide sympathies, the 
highest and lowest circles of experience. 
Endowed by nature with great intellectual 


gifts, and by grace, with mighty spiritual 
power, he seems to have been called and 
trained by Divine Providence for the work 
to which he devoted his life, and in which, 
like his master, he spent his best efforts, seek- 
ing and saving those that were lost. 

He was born in Hamburg, April 21, 1808, 
his father being a notary and sworn public 
translator in that place. The family were in 
comfortable circumstances, and the boy was 
sent early to school, where he gave promise 
of his future suecess in learning. But at 
the age of thirteen his father died, and his 
mother with a family of young children, 
was left to combat the double ills of poverty 
and widowhood. Young Wichern seems to 
have immediately proved the strength of 
his character and of his principles. He sus- 
tained that severest of all tests, a willingness 
to do the duty that lies nearest. 

At an age, when most boys are thinking of 
nothing more serious than their own sports, 
Wichern commenced, by way of aiding his 
mother in the support of the family, to give 
paid lessons to pupils. But in spite of this 
slender dependence, the family passed through 





a period of severe struggles; but during the 
storm this boy stood firmly by his mother, 
and by their united prayer and labor they 
succeeded in averting the ruin which con- 
tinually threatened them. As time passed, 
his eager mind longed for more substantial 
intellectual and spiritual food than had been 
afforded him in his preparation for confirma- 
tion, or in the lectures of the gymnasium. 
He was hungering for the bread of life, by 
which his soul might grow. About this time 
he made the acquaintance of a shoemaker 
living in poor circumstances, who, with like 
spiritual hungerings, was constantly engaged 
in the study of the Scripture and of other 
religious writings. They read together and 
discussed with eagerness things which both 
found deeply interesting; but Wichern still 
unsatisfied, began an ‘independent course of 
philosophic study, and developed such a 
tendency to mysticism as afterward raised 
serious difficulties in the way of his obtaining 
a scholarship in the University. At the age 
of eighteen he engaged in teaching in the 
school of a Mr. Pluns, about two miles dis- 
tant from Hamburg, and here he seems to 
have first given evidence of that power over 
youth, which he afterward manifested in 
such a wonderful degree. The pupils be- 
came warmly attached to their teacher, and 
as the labor of the school fell almost entirely 
upon him, he had only the late evening and 
midnight hours for his own studies. But 
the desire for achievement, and the love of 
learning were too strong to be quenched by 
adverse circumstance. 

Having no means for a university course, 
he was compelled to apply for a scholarship, 
and it was then that the charge of mysti- 
cism was brought against him by the pastors, 
and he was near being excluded by their op- 
position. What the loss would have been 
to Germany had they succeeded must be im- 
agined rather than estimated. His friends 
in Hamburg rallied round him and insisted 
that he should enter at once upon a higher 
course of study; and, in order to pursue it 
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without interruption, that he should leave 
Mr. Pluns’s institution. They procured for 
him a scholarship and free board, and thus 
opened the way to all future success. 

At this time an association was formed 
among the young men with whom Wichern 
held intimate relations, which had great in- 
fluence upon his mind. They met to study 
the subjects which most interested them, 
science, art, and literature, but in and above 
all these, the religion of Jesus. From this 
point in his history Wichern seems to have 
resolved upon an entire and unconditional 
consecration of himself to God, abandoning 
all human ambitions, to give himself entirely 
to a religious life. 

So completely did he inspire the confi- 
dence of his friends that they were as anx- 
ious as himself to forward his preparation 
for a lifé work, which they felt assured must 
achieve great results for the cause of Christ. 
Amid the warm atmosphere of Christian 
love, and in the fullness of his new-born 
zeal for Christ, though he was not yet twenty 
years old, the idea of that work was born in 
his heart, which, under the name of the 
‘inner mission,” a name of his own coining, 
has accomplished such wonders for Germany. 

After pursuing his studies for eighteen 
months at the University of Géttingen, he 
went to Berlin, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Neander and Hegel, and attended 
the lectures of Schleiermacher, discourses so 
profound, so suggestive, that they formed 
the theme of thought and discussion to those 
who heard them long after, and sowed the 
germs of great thoughts in all minds that 
afforded a fitting soil. It was through this 
great master that Wichern came to recog- 
nize the great fact, that Christianity is only 
a truth to those who experience it. 

He also made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Julius, then well-known as a_philanthro- 
pist, who had visited England and America 
in the interest of prison reform—a cause to 
which he devoted his life. Dr. Julius was 
acquainted with a great number of eminent 
men, engaged like himself in work for the 
benefit of his race. From him Wichern 
learned invaluable lessons which served him 
excellent purposes in his subsequent course. 
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In 1831 he returned from the university 
to Hamburg. He had marked ont no def. 
inite course for himself; but the good of 
his native city lay close to his heart, and 
it was there that he hoped and desired to 
work. His experience was a remarkable 
realization of the promise, “ Delight thyself 
also in the Lord, and he shall give thee the 
desire of thy heart.” On his return to Ham- 
burg he preached his first sermon in a 
church in the suburbs of St. George. It 
was filled with a large congregation, and it 
seems to have been suggested to interested 
persons present at that service that Wichern 
would be the man to take charge of the 
Sunday-school of the suburb, which was 
then in weed of a spiritual director. At his 
second sermon, which was preached in the 
work-house, the, whole body of Sunday- 
school teachers attended, and being con- 
vinced of his fitness for the post, which they 
felt to be of such importance, they offered it 
to him immediately upon the close of the 
service. This offer was accepted without 
hesitation, feeling that here was the direc- 
tion he songht and that he might throw his 
soul into the work. 

His charge brought him at once into con- 
tact with many poor people, and at the same 
time with those who were like himself work- 
ing among them. In this way he made many 
valuable acquaintances, who sympathized 
in his desires and purposes, and were willing 
to give him efficient aid. With characteris 
tic ardor, and the humility which was al- 
ways a marked feature of his character, he 
sought out the children of want and crime 
in their miserable homes and labored to 
bring them into the school. As the numbers 
increased, he saw that reorganization would 
be necessary, and determined to avail him- 
self of the approaching anniversary to effect 
it. He wished to interest the public in the 
work, and for that purpose to hold the meet- 
ing in some locality where it would be likely 
to be well attended. 

Here occurred an incident that showed 
Wichern’s freedom from the prejudices that 
controlled many around him. No place large 
enough for the meeting eorld be found buta 
public dance-house, in which he suggested 
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the anniversary meeting should beheld. His 
associates were shocked at the proposition, 
and declared that it would be the ruin of 
the school. But with the clear common 
sense which distinguished him through life, 
he insisted upon hiring it, and holding in it 
the proposed celebration. The objects he 
had in view were to increase the number of 
teachers, to make known the ext} of the 
poverty and misery which prevailed, and 
to raise funds for the work. In all these his 
success was complete. The number that 
soon after offered themselves as teachers was 
greater than was needed; and among these 
was a young woman who was Wichern’s fu- 
ture wife. So earnest and eloquent was his 
appeal in behalf of the cause, that when the 
collection was taken as the people passed 
out of the hall, many declared that they 
had given every thing they possessed. 

The knowledge he gained of the miseries 
of the poor during the time of his care of 
the Sunday-school led him earnestly to in- 
quire what permanent plan could be found 
for their relief. Surrounded as they were 
in their own wretched homes, with want 
and ignorance and crime, what, he asked 
himself, could be done to benefit them? 
After mature consideration and earnest 
prayer, it was felt that if permanent good 
was to be effected, effort must commence 
with the children. They must be lifted out 
of their vile surroundings and be taught 
cleanliness and decency and thrift. 

They must be instructed in the truth and 
led to believe it. They must be taught to 
read and write, and learn by practical expe- 
tience the benefit and blessing of labor. 
How could this be effected where they now 
were? The difficulties were apparent, and 
it was resolved that an institution must be 
found where saving influences might be sub- 
stituted for their present evil surroundings, 
and Wicherti was unanimously chosen to 
undertake the work. 

It was now that Wichern truly entered 
upon his life work. Difficulties many and 
various arose in his way, but difficulties 
were to him but fresh incentives to exertion. 
Much difference of opinion prevailed as to 


the plan of the institution and it was long 
Vor. IV.—33 
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before an agreement could be arrived at, 

and the whole project would have been 

wrecked had it not been that its projectors 

were God-fearing men who waited upon his" 
will, and were honest in their opposite 

opinions. 

About this time, to their great encourage- 
ment one of the brethren received a gift of 
conscience money, put into his hands with the 
suggestion that it might be well to apply it 
to the children’s institution. The publication 
of this fact interested hundreds who might 
not otherwise have been interested, and by de- 
grees other contributions came in, and at the 


- end of a month, more than five hundred dol- 


lars had been placed in their hands. It was 
thought that this was sufficient with which 
to make a beginning. But where should 
they find a house? Again and again they 
were disappointed, and when they imagined 
all obstacles overcome they had to begin 
again. So many discouragements occurred 
that many drew back, but others coniinued 
faithful more than ever, and determined that 
nothing should turn them back. 

During this time Wichern, with his strong 
native talent for organization, was ma- 
turing in his mind the plan wonderful in its 
simple outlines, and still more wonderful in 
its far-reaching comprehensive efficiency 
which he afterward so grandly carried out. 
Wichern at: length applied to the Syndic 
Seiveking, whose warm heart took a deep 
and earnest interest in the enterprise; but 
their first conference ended without coming 
to any decision. But after some days the 
Syndic sent word to Wichern, that there 
was upon his estate a house occupied by a 
gardener, which might, perhaps, though 
poorly, answer his purpose; at any rate, he 
might as well come and look at it. Wich- 
ern came, and at once decided that a begin- 
ning should be made in this spot. The 
house was small and poor, the roof was 
thatched, but it would afford shelter to a 
few children, and he meant to make it also 
his own home, not only to give but to share 
with those he meant to benefit. Arrange- 
ments were yet to be made to secure it per- 
manently and make it comfortable. 

A large and enthusiastic meeting was held, 
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at which the Syndic took part. The nature 
and objects of the institution were stated. 
To-day we are familiar with the idea which 
* was then new to the world, that of the fam- 
ily system. The institution was to take the 
place, as far as it was possible to do so, of 
the Christian household, to avoid the barrack- 
life of the work-house, or the house of correc- 
tion, and to individualize the life of the chil- 
dren and the interest of the teachers. This 
was the leading thought which Wichern de- 
termined to carry out with all the tenderness 
of his compassionate heart and the force of his 
strong will. In November, 1833, he removed 
with his mother to the cottage, which bore 
the name of the “ Rauhe Haus” (in low 
Dutch, Ruges Haus), and on the same day, 
with the promptitude which characterized 
all his actions, he received three boys into 
his charge. 

It was a small and very humble begin- 
ning, with almost nothing to attract the 
interest of men; but evidently God ap- 
proved it and gave it his blessing, and there 
beneath that roof of straw was begun a move- 
ment the results of which can only be esti- 
mated in the great day of account. From 
that central fountain issued streams of living 
water which watered and refreshed all Ger- 
many. 

The plan of the Rauhe Haus struck the 
right chord in the hearts of the people it was 
desigued to benefit. It did not propose to 
class them first among paupers or criminals, 
and then to take them up and civilize them 
in platoons, to be marched out with music 
and banners to show what miracles had been 
wrought upon them. It came in quiet 
friendliness, and took into its warm shelter 
those who above all else need to feel that 
they were loved and cared for. It was a 
practical preaching of the Gospel of grace 
and salvation, and it allied itself to all that 
was tender or noble in man. The twelve 
boys who were brought into Wichern’s fam- 
ily found there the affection and also the 
authority of parental government. They 
found at once the warmth of a home and 
the training of a school. But when applica- 
tions pressed and the house could receive no 
more inmates he determined, not to erect a 
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large building, but to add another small one 
in which the original idea of family life 
could still be preserved. This, of course, 
involved the necessity of employing assist- 
ants who could be trusted with the care of 
this family, and who would give to them 
the same kind of training which was being 
given by himself. Out of this necessity arose 
the ideqyof forming a brotherhood of evan- 
gelical Christian men who should devote 
their lives to this work, and be trained for 
it as for a profession. The Rauhe Haus 
offered an excellent opportunity for such 
training, since there might be given both 
theoretical and practical instruction beneath 
his own eye. It is impossible in our nar- 
row limits to give all the details of the 
growth and progress of this wonderful insti- 
tution. We can only indicate briefly the 
outlines of the work accomplished during a 
few succeding years. 

As the number of families increased, a 
separate house was built for each, the num- 
ber of children to each never being allowed to 
exceed twelve. Thus the farm grew to bea 
village. A building was erected which af- 
forded a more commodious residence for the 
superintendent, a chapel, kitchen, and other 
apartments for the general use of the little 
community. The cottage from which the 
settlement took its name was now occupied 
by a family of girls, whose labor was needed 
in the management of the homes. The mar- 
riage of Wichern gave them a suitable friend 
and directress in the person of his wife. 
The augmentation of the number of fam- 
ilies required that suitable persons be put in 
charge of each,—Christian men or women 
who could understand, and carry out in 
spirit and letter, the idea of the founder. 
In the boys’ houses a certain number of broth- 
ers had the charge, called from the Latin 
word convivere, to live with. These families of 
brethren, who were called “helpers,” were 
presided over by a chief-helper, who was al- 
ways a student of theology, and who thus 
received valuable training for his future life 
as a pastor. One of the number of helpers 
was called family-brother. He took the 
place of a father, slept in the same room, 
and shared their meals, their work, and 

































their sports. The other “helpers” were to 
assist him in various ways. It was the-duty 
of the “chief-helper” to assist by counsel 
and instruction to the brethren the con- 
vict, as long as he remained with them, 
which was generally until he was installed 
over a charge. With the ordinary helpers 
their service was a life-work. 

In the households the children were of dif- 
ferent ages and different degrees of advance- 
ment in learning, thus avoiding all the 
artificial classification of institutional life, 
and substituting the healthful sympathy 
and mutual help of the natural relation. 
That the attempt was not made in vain the 
record of results after forty-three years of 
trial abundantly attests. A careful exami- 
nation shows that a very moderate estimate 
gives eighty per cent of the children as 
saved from what would have inevitably 
been a life of vice or crime. 

In its daily life this singular village was 
separated into three important divisions, do- 
mestic, educational, and industrial. Each 
household has its individual character, its 
peculiar interests and history, and each 
bears some name of its own, such as the Bee- 
hive, the Dove’s-nest and the like. 

In the school the pupils are arranged 
strictly upon the basis of capacity and ad- 
vancement in study. 

In the various industries regard is had to 
the fitness of the children for the work, and 
their preference and ability. They work in 
bands, associated only upon the ground of 
occupation ; the family life, both here and in 
the school, is necessarily entirely disregarded. 
The effort is made to teach the children the 
honor and the necessity of self-support. To 
this end the “ helpers,” both of the brethren 
and the sisters, work with the children, and 
so inspire their confidence and encourage 
their industry. Out-door occupations are 
thought to be most beneficial for the devel- 
opment of sound minds and bodies; but 
various trades are also taught in the work- 
shops, such as straw-plaiting, baking, mat- 
tress- making, glazier’s work, and various 
others, so that each child is prepared in after 
life to pursue some remunerative avocation. 
As fast as pupils are prepared to leave the 
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institution, places are found for them, and 
the same parental interest which received 
them into the bosom of the family, follows 
them out into the world, and the ties which 
are formed within the fold are sustained 
and kept bright long afterwards. Nor are 
these ties suffered, where it can be avoided, 
to supersede those of nature, since during 
the whole time of their stay the pupils are 
encouraged to correspond with their friends, 
and thus it is believed good influences are 
extended outside of the institution. Indeed, 
it was always Wichern’s desire and purpose 
to make the Rauhe House a center of warmth 
and light, whose influence should be felt far 
and near. Those who have gone out often 
return for counsel, sympathy, or aid, sure 
of finding in their former guides sincere and 
efficient friends. 

The great success which attended Wich- 
ern’s work induced many wealthy parents 
to apply to him to take charge of their sons 
who had become vicious or unmanageable,— 
a fact which shows that the successful re- 
sults of his work were patent. 

To these requests he at length acceded, on 
condition that a very high price should be 
paid for such pupils, thus increasing the 
means for other charitable work. A board- 
ing-school was opened, differently conducted, 
but upon the same principles as the first. 
The pupils were not associated with those 
of the other school, and met them only at the 
chapel service. It had been an earnest desire 
with Wichern, whose fertile brain was ever 
devising new methods of service, to establish 
a normal school for the training of helpers, 
not only for the Rauhe House, but to create 
a brotherhood for the work of the “Inner 
Mission,’”’—men whose whole lives should be 
devoted to good works, more especially for the 
benefit of his fellow-countrymen. Wichern 
was continually applied to for trained men 
to be employed in positions of trust, as 
prison directors, stewards of estates, and su- 
perintendents of charitable houses. These 
places he hoped to fill with earnest men 
through the training-school, and thus for- 
ward the work of the mission; for notwith- 
standing his other abundant labors to this 
cause, he gave his most earnest prayers and 
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efforts. In 1842 another important feature 
was added to the colony of the Rauhe 
House; a printing house was established, in- 
tended to give employment to such boys as 
had been taught the business. This was 
supported by independent funds, and no 
charitable contributions were used. Many 
manuscripts were offered for publication soon 
after its erection, and by degrees a large 
business sprang up, occupying not only the 
building on the premises, but one in Ham- 
burg for the sale of books, the profits of 
which were devoted to the training-school 
for brethren. 

A monthly periodical was also published 
under the title of the Flying Leaves, which was 
devoted to the interest of the “Inner Mis- 
sion.” The object of this mission was to re- 
vive the power of a living faith in the midst 
of a Christianity which had a name to live 
but was dead. In the Flying Leaves the prac- 
tical “obedience of faith” was continually 
urged, and the interests of all philanthropic 


labors were constantly kept fresh in the. 


mind of the public. 
Ever keeping the idea of love to Christ as 
the one central spring of all labor, Wichern, 
by his transcendent example of devotion, by 
his ceaseless activity, and by his glowing 
eloquence, achieved success in every thing 
he undertook, and seemed to infuse into 
every enterprise the principle of life, so that 
it grew as a tree planted by the waters. So 
perfectly organized was the work of the 
“Tnner Mission,” that it reached to the 
bounds of Germany, and extended its arms 
across the sea to the German emigrants in 
America. It is impossible to give more than 
the most imperfect sketch of a life so 
crowned with noble labors that their mere 
recapitulation would fill a volume. 
Fortunately for Germany, the King Fred- 
eric William IV, became informed respect- 
ing and fully appreciated the worth of 
Wichern’s character and work. It was long, 
however, before the king could persuade 
him to accept the position of trust and 
honor in which he desired to place him; 
but he at last was so far prevailed upon 
as to accept the position of Privy Coun- 
cilor in the Ministry of the Interior, which 
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made him a member of the Supreme Con- 
sistorial Court, and assigned to him the 
supervision of prisons and care of the poor. 
He was, however, unwilling to accept this 
dignity unless allowed to spend one-half the 
year at his beloved Rauhe House, and to 
still control its affairs. This liberty was ac- 
corded him, and the appointment of an as- 
sistant after his own heart enabled him to 
give the requisite attention to his new duties, 
The king had been long anxious to establish 
an institution at Berlin on the model of the 
Rauhe House. Wichern, always ready, made 
an appeal for it in burning words. He had 
the support of his success to enforce what 
he said. 

The necessary funds were rapidly sub- 
scribed, and the new institution sprang into 
being, and received the name of Johannes 
Stift (the Institution of St. John). It is 
now a flourishing colony, situated about an 
hour by rail from the city of Berlin. 

Of the services of the brethren of the 
Rauhe House, during the war with Den- 
mark in 1864, with Austria in 1866, and 
with France in 1870 and 1871, under the 
direction, inspiration, and leadership of 
Wichern, we can only speak very briefly. 
These services were quite similar to those 
of our Sanitary Commission and Christian 
Association during the War of the Rebellion, 
doing faithful and efficient work for the 
bodies and souls of the suffering soldiers, 
and making no distinction between friend 
and foe. 

Tn the Franco-German War, Dr. Wichern 
lost a dearly beloved son, which grief, with 
other afflictions, very sensibly preyed upon 
his health. He also suffered from a slight 
stroke of apoplexy, so that notwithstanding 
his persistent efforts to continue his work, he 
was obliged to succumb to failing health. 
A second stroke of apoplexy forced him to 
resign all thought of active labor, withdraw 
from public office, and retire to the circle of 
his own immediate family, there, in the holy 
expectancy of assured faith to wait the Mas- 
ter’s call to come up higher. Every man’s 
life is a plan of God which has its possibility 
of fulfillment only in the entire consecration 
of the soul tohim. As nearly as is possible 





















to mortal man the life of John Henry Wich- 
ern seems to have fulfilled these conditions, 
and the simplest record of his great labors 
wrought out with such indefatigable indus- 
try, and animated by such steady faith and 
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devotion, startles the mind with the sugges- 
tion of contrast between the achievements 
of one single devoted life, compared with the 
aggregate result of thousands professedly 
devoted to a like faith. 





WESLEY AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


OHN WESLEY was an evangelist, one 
whose great business it was to proclaim 
the glad tidings of salvation tomen. Viewed 
in this aspect, it is scarcely possible to over- 
estimate either his character or his labors. 
But while this was the great work of his 
life, he interested himself to some extent in 
secular affairs, both social and political. He 
had a respectable"*knowledge of history, phi- 
losophy, science, politics, and other general 
subjects. The correctness of his religious 
teachings and his zeal for God and the pur- 
ity of his motives are freely acknowledged, 
and though one may dissent from many of his 
opinions on other subjects, and especially 
in respect to politics, few will be found to 
agree with him at this time in this country. 
The halo thrown around him by some of his 
earlier biographers, though sometimes con- 
cealing and sometimes justifying his mistakes, 
has injured rather than elevated his reputa- 
tion. Men of the present generation desire 
to know the man as he was, not as he may 
be represented by partial biographers. And 
to be known as he was, is to assure his good 
name to the end of time. 

The American Revolution with its preced- 
ent disputes occurred when Wesley was in 
the maturity of his years. As the differ- 
ences between the Colonies and the home 
government caused an intense agitation in 
England, it was natural that Wesley became 
interested in them. Early in the struggle 
it is well known he arrayed himself on the 
side of the English Government, and at- 
tempted to use his influence over his Amer- 
ican followers in favor of the government. 
This was greatly regretted by them at the 
time, and they have since tried to apologize 
for it as well as they have been able, but 
they have always felt that the action was 
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quite indefensible. A recent writer, how- 
ever, in a work published by our Book Con- 
cern, contends that Wesley was in favor of 
the Americans at the commencement of the 
conflict, was misled by Johnson so as tq 
write his “Calm Address;” but ere the year 
closed saw his error, repented of having 
written the pamphlet, and would have re- 
called it could he have done so, and during 
the continuance of the contest remained 
firm on the American side. Is this a correct 
view of the case? Let us look into the 
matter. 

As a preliminary point it may be proper 
to remark that on the accession of George 
III to the throne of England there was a 
revival of the old contest between royal 


prerogative and popular rights. The king 


resolved to increase the royal power. There 
were men in England who saw the initial 
steps taken to promote this end, and were 
prepared rigidly toopposethem. The contest 
produced a turmoil in English politics, such 
as had not been seen for a century. As the 
cabinet, under the instigation of the king, 
proceeded to grasp more and more authority, 
the attempt was met at every step by a pow- 
erful opposition. It was during this agita- 
tion that Wesley wrote the earlier of his po- 
litical tracts, decidedly in favor of the king. 
His “Free Thoughts on Public Affairs,” 
published probably in 1770 (Works vi, 247), 
and his “Thoughts upon Liberty ” (vi, 261), 
published in 1772, give no uncertain sound. 
The principles laid down are all in favor of 
the king, and with one exception, in vindi- 
cation of the acts of the government. Had 
Wesley’s principles been carried out, Eng- 
land would have commenced a retrogres- 
sion towards the arbitrary measures of the 
Stuarts. His “Thoughts Concerning the 
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Origin of Power” (vi, 269), are of the same 
character. 

The exception Wesley made in vindicat- 
ing the acts of the government had refer- 
ence to America. He said, “I do not defend 
the measures which have been taken with 
regard to America. I doubt whether any 
man can defend them, either on the foot of 
law, equity, or prudence.” This is very 
strong. We find nothing more in Wesley on 
the subject till the commencement of hostil- 
ities in 1775. In February of that year 
Parliament voted soldiers and supplies to 
compel the Colonists to submit to British 
rule. This act Wesley deprecated. He 
hated war, especially between England and 
America. He was afraid the cause of re- 
ligion would suffer, that the Colonies would 
be lost to England, and further, that this 
might lead to the overthrow of the English 
Government. Hence he urged upon his 
friends every-where to pray that the conflict 
might be averted. 

The elements of strife, however, were not 
to be checked. The battle of Concord and 
Lexington was fought on April 19th, and 
the intelligence reached England near the 
close of the following month. Wesley was 
in Ireland at this time, and did not receive 
the intelligence till a week or two later. 
According to Bancroft, he waited but one 
day after receiving the news before he wrote 
his celebrated letter to Lord North, sending 
a copy to Lord Dartmouth, the Colonial 
Secretary. In this letter Wesley took the 
part of the Colonists upon every point. He 
said, “ An oppressed people asked for noth- 
ing more than their legal rights, and that in 
the most modest and inoffensive manner the 
nature of the thing will allow,” and pro- 
ceeded to show the impolicy of going to war 
with them. The letter is remarkable for 
the foresight evinced in reference to the con- 
test should it continue, and scarcely a word 
in the prediction need be altered to harmon- 
ize it with history. Well would it have 
been had the ministers of the crown heeded 
the warning. 

This, however, the king had determined 
not to do, and his obsequious ministers 
echoed his wishes. George wrote, “ All men 
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feel that the fatal compliance of 1766 (the 
repeal of the Stamp Act) has increased the 
pretensions of the Americans to absolute 
independence.” Again he wrote, “The die 
is cast. The Colonists must either triumph 
or submit. If we take the resolute part, 
undoubtedly they will be very meek.” 
Against such views and resolves on the part 
of the king, Wesley’s letter proved power- 
less. Still it shows his opinions at that 
time. And as late as August in this year 
(1775), we find him recommending a pam- 
phlet written in defense of the exclusive 
right of the Americans to tax themselves. 

Thus far Wesley was on the side of the 
Colonists. Still his position was anomalous. 
The political party opposed to the king fa- 
vored the Americans, the party which sided 
with the king opposed them. Wesley was 
on the king’s side generally, yet favored the 
American cause. Upon this point he was 
opposed to his own party and acting with 
the opposite one. He must have felt this, 
his inconsistency, keenly, and probably was 
not indisposed to change his views. We 
know that about this time he withdrew his 
patronage from Pine, the Bristol printer, 
because Pine, in a weekly paper, opposed 
the king and his measures. 

He very shortly went further than this. 
Samuel Johnson published a pamphlet against 
America, entitled “Taxation no Tyranny.” 
This converted Wesley to the author’s views. 
Let it be distinctly marked that this was a 
change in Wesley’s opinions. He speaks of 
it as such repeatedly. When reminded of 
his former statements he frankly acknowl- 
edged them, but said he now thought differ- 
ently. Johnson’s tract had taught him bet- 
ter. Yet it was surprising that a tract so 
feeble should have convinced such a logician 
as Wesley. The whole affair seems to show 
a willingness to be convinced, that he might 
again fall into line with his party. 

Johnson’s pamphlet, written in his high- 
flown style, was not adapted to the popular 
mind. Wesley immediately wrote a tract 
presenting Johnson’s arguments, or fallacies, 
in his own every-day, nervous style, and 
without any intimation that for its substance 
he was indebted to Johnson. This tract he 
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designed for circulation in America, hence 
entitled it “A Calm Address to the American 
Colonies,” and evidently with the hope that 
it might induce the Americans to return to 
their allegiance. Before, however, he could 
send it, he learned that the ports were closed 
by the Colonists, hence the tract could not 
reach them. Its sale in England, however, 
was immense. Wesley speaks of a hundred 
thousand copies being published. Tyerman 
tells us that the government caused copies 
to be distributed at the church-doors in Lon- 
don. Wesley refused compensation when 
offered by the ministers, but was induced to 
accept fifty pounds for charitable distribu- 
tion. 

In reading the “Calm Address,” we see 
how thorough was the change that had taken 
place in his sentiments. He had before said 
that the measures of government towards 
America violated law, equity, and prudence. 
Now he contended those measures were law- 
ful, and had numerous legal precedents for 
the past hundred years. They were just; 
for the Americans ought to reimburse Eng- 
land part of the expenses of the French 


war, and, further, the right of taxation was 
involved in that of supreme authority, such 


as England held over the Colonies. They 
were prudent; for the Colonists were the 
dupes of certain men in England, not cour- 
ageous enough to carry out their own prin- 
ciples, and beyond this the success of the 
Americans would lead only to immense com- 
plications, resulting in grievous tyranny. 
Instead of being an oppressed people asking 
for their legal rights, as he had told Lord 
North in June, he now asserted that they 
had as great a degree of liberty as any peo- 
ple, and had no such rights as they fancied 
they had. 

But we are told that Wesley soon saw he 
had been led into error by Johnson, and re- 
turned to his former views. Two sentences 
in a letter to Rankin, his superintendent in 
America, written October 20, 1775, are sup- 
posed to indicate this return. Speaking of 
his “ Calm Address,” he said, “I had written 
a little tract beforé I knew that the American 
ports were shut up.” Again he said, “ In- 
deed, it is provoking; I suppose forty thou- 
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sand of them have been printed in three 
weeks, and still the demand is as great as 
ever.” On the ground of these two sen- 
tences it is said Wesley repented writing 
and publishing the pamphlet under consid- 
eration, and, further, that “had he not sold 
the copyright he would have stopped the 
circulation at once.” It may be said in re- 
ply, (1) That Wesley did not sell the copy- 
right of his pamphlet. In a letter inserted 
in his works (iv, 448), he says he did not 
publish his “Calm Address” to get money. 


“Had that been my motive, . . I 


should have entered it at Stationers’ Hall, 
that is, have copyrighted it. (2) That Wes- 
ley, at the time he wrote the letter to Rankin, 
was preparing a new edition for publication. 
Eight days later, that is, October 28, 1775, 
he wrote to his brother Charles these words, 
“T am just getting into the press a new edi- 
tion of the ‘ Address’ corrected, in which 
my change is accounted for,” and in another 
letter, six days later, he says, “In the Pref- 
ace to the new edition of the ‘ Address,’ there 
is, I think, a sufficient answer to Mr. Evans’s 
letter.” Now we submit that Wesley could 
not be sorry for having written the pam- 
phlet, and desirous of stopping its publica- 
tion when he was preparing a new edition. 
The meaning of the quoted sentences is easily 
seen. In 1777 Wesley said, “ About a year 
and a half ago I wrote a little tract, entitled 
‘A Calm Address,’ etc., but the ports being 
then shut up by the Americans, I could not 
send it abroad as I designed.’’ (v, 328.) This 
explains the first without any implication 
of regret for having written the pamphlet. 
The provocation arising from the rapid sale 
is explained by the context: ‘Many are 
excessively angry, and would wiliingly burn 
me and the tract together. Indeed, it is pro- 
voking. I suppose about forty thousand of 
them,” etc. (viii, 12.) It thus appears that 
the rapid sale was provoking, not to Wesley, 
as the garbled extract implies, but to his ene- 
mies, who would willingly “burn him and 
the tract together.” 

It is said, however, that the effect of the 
‘‘ Address” was “ to postpone the war.” But 
how so? The English Parliament voted sol- ° 
diers and supplies in February, fighting 
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commenced in April (Concord and Lexing- 
ton), was renewed in June (Bunker Hill), 
and the British army, though increased as 
rapidly as possible, was rigidly blockaded in 
Boston. In September, when things were in 
this position, Wesley wrote the “Address.” 
How then was the war postponed by it? 
But the great proof that Wesley did not 
from this time favor the Americans is found 
in all he subsequently wrote in regard to 
the conflict. He continued his writing un- 
til the close of the war, yet with one ques- 
tionable exception, to be hereafter noticed, 
he said not another word for the Colonists. 
His declarations are so numerous we can 
quote but a very few of them. On No- 
vember 7, 1775, he wrote a sermon, in which,, 
speaking of the Americans, he said: “ Reason 
is lost in rage. Wisdom is fallen in the 
streets. They have in their wild cry for 
liberty, lost liberty, both of the press and 
speech, and none must dare to utter one word, 
either in favor of King George, or in disfavor 
of the idol they have set up, the new illegal un- 
constitutional government utterly unknown 
to us and to our forefathers.” (ii, 517-8.) On 
November 11th he wrote, “ Have we a right 
to tax, or no? If we have, they are rebels 
and accountable to God and man for all the 
blood that is shed. Will they allow that 
right, or can we give it up?” (vi, 792). 
The same month he wrote, “I see many 
pouring oil into the flame by crying out, 
‘How unjustly and cruelly the king is us- 
ing the poor Americans, who are only con- 
tending for their liberty and their legal 
privileges.’ Now there is no possible way to 
put out this flame, or hinder its rising higher 
and higher, but to show that the Americans 
are not used either cruelly or unjustly; 
that they are not injured at all, seeing they 
are not contending for liberty (this they had 
even in its full extent, both civil and relig- 
ious); neither for any legal privileges, for 
they enjoy all that their charters grant. 
But what they contend for is the illegal 
privilege of being exempt from Parliamen- 
tary taxation. This being the real state of 
the question, what impartial man can 
either blame the king or commend the 
Americans? With this view, to quench the 
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fire by laying the blame where it is due, 
the ‘Calm Address’ was written.” 
443-4. ) 

In another letter, dated December 9th, 
he says that five months ago he doubted 
“whether the measures taken with respect 
to America could be defended either on the 
foot of law, equity, or prudence.” He ac- 
knowledges that probably he had said that 
“the Americans were an oppressed, injured 
people,” and had “ recommended an argu- 
ment for the exclusive right of the Colonies 
to tax themselves.” To all this he adds, 
“ But Iam now of another mind.” (iv, 445). - 

In 1776, Wesley published two pam- 
phlets, one entitled, “Observations on Lib- 
erty,” a reply to a tract written by Dr. 
Price in favor of the Americans—the other, 
“A Seasonable Address to the Inhabitants 
of Great Britain.” It has been asserted 
that Wesley’s parents taught him the prin- 
ciples of civil and political liberty. With- 
out showing the fallacy of the arguments 
by which it is attempted to prove this, we 
quote his own words upon the point: “I 
was bred up from my childhood in the high- 
est notions of passive obedience and non- — 
resistance.” (Tyerman iii, 198). The “Ob- 
servations on Liberty” show that he had 
not outgrown those notions. He contends 
that power is delegated from God to rulers, 
and in no proper sense derived from the 
people. Because America was peopled from 
England King George was the lawful sov- 
reign of the Colonists, and, therefore, the 
quarrel was unrighteous on their part. 
The Americans had all the liberty he him- 
self had, and all any reasonable man could 
desire. The imposed tax was not an in- 
fringement of their liberty; neither was the 
transfer of the trials of accused persons to 
England, for American juries would not con- 
vict. England had undertaken the war very 
unwillingly, after trying all methods she 
could devise to secure the proper ends with- 
out violence. Not one-fourth of the adult 
Americans desired a change in government, 
but a few pretended patriots for selfish pur- 
poses had urged and persuaded the people. 
He denied tlrat England was employing In- 
dians to fight, or attempting to hire Prussian 


(iv, 
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troops, but he says not a word about the 
Hessians. So much for the animus of the 
first pamphlet. The second, written with a 
decidedly religious purpose, endeavors to 
avoid all partisanship. Yet it says ‘‘ What 
God hath joined together (especially such 
powerful people as we and the Americans 
now are) for the mutual support, comfort, 
and defense of each other, should not be put 
asunder by any means whatsoever; as it 
would undoubtedly frustrate his gracious 
design in this well compacted body.” (vi, 
326.) This may be considered as Wesley’s 
reply to the Declaration of Independence. 
It would thus seem that in 1776 he was not 
in favor of the Americans. 

At the commencement of 1777 we find 
him rejoicing over the intelligence that all 
the Methodists in America were firm for the 
government, though on that account perse- 
cuted by the rebels. (vii, 78.) In Febru- 
ary he published a “Calm Address to the 
Inhabitants of England.” In this he speaks 
of the good accomplished by the “Calm 
Address to the American Colonies,” in open- 
ing the eyes of the English adherents of 
America to the delusions they were laboring 
under. He asserts that the British Govern- 
ment had treated the Colonies with unpar- 
alleled lenity, had allowed perfect civil and 
religions liberty, had taxed them very little, 
and had paid them large bounties. Hence 
the Colonies had become wealthy. And now, 
guided by a few selfish leaders, they were 
striving to overthrow this kind power. The 
New England men in particular had begun 
to propagate those republican notions their 
fathers carried over the ocean. By the re- 
bellion America had lost her liberty, while 
England had all the liberty men could con- 
ceive. Therefore she ought not to be em- 
barrassed in her dealings with America. 
He complains of certain Englishmen who 
were so wonderfully tender of the Ameri- 
cans that they would not in any wise term 
them rebels, though they were in open arms 
against their lawful sovereign. In_ this 
pamphlet he charges the Americans with 
cowardice. ‘ Whatever they will do, they 
will not fight. I believe they can not, for 
the hand of God is upon them.” (vi, 332.) 
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But the valiant warriors from England had 
driven “the rebels out of their almost in- 
accessible forts, though defended by strong 
intrenchments. They took Fort Washing- 
ton and Fort Lee, which a handful of men 
might have defended against a numerous 
army.” (vi, 332.) He has not left upon 
record his thoughts when, towards the end 
of the year, he heard of the brave soldiers 
under Burgoyne surrendering to these God- 
stricken, cowardly rebels. 

When Wesley wrote this pamphlet more 
than two years had passed since war was de- 
clared, and, the promises of an easy and 
speedy victory-not being fulfilled, the En- 
glish people were becoming dissatisfied. To 
meet this feeling Wesley did two things in 
this “Address :” 1. He decried the state of 
society in America to the lowest degree. 
2. He taught that no religious man ought 
to speak against the king and government. 
On the first point he asserted there was no 
liberty in America. A man’s goods were 
not his own, his tongue was not his own, 
his body might be imprisoned, he might 


be deprived of every thing, either by 
Congress or by their friends, the mob, who 
were always ready to do the bidding of Con- 


gress, even to cutting throats. (vi, 333.) 
He complains that his preachers were not 
allowed to teach men “to be subject to 
principalities and powers,” meaning of course 
the English Government, or ‘to honor the 
king,” that is George IIT. On the other 
point he taught that a religious man should 
carefully abstain from speaking evil of 
the ruler of his people, ought not to es- 
pouse the cause of those who were in open 
rebellion against their “lawful sovereign ;” 
should not extenuate their crime or scruple 
to call them “rebels,” should not speak of 
them with tenderness rather than resent- 
ment. In his journal for August Ist, he 
says, ‘I desired as many as could to join to- 
gether in fasting and prayer, that God 
would restore the spirit of love and a sound 
mind to the poor deluded rebels in America.” 
The commencement of 1778, found Eng- 
land in great agitation. The war which was 
to have been so easily ended in a few months 
had continued three years without any 
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advantage to England. A few thousand 
soldiers, it was said, could march through 
the Colonies; but Burgoyne, trying this 
feat, was captured with his army. The 
British were unable to hold the ground 
they had taken. Boston had been sur- 
rendered, and now Philadelphia must be 
vacated too. All tended to show that the 
Colonies could not be conquered. The gov- 
ernment seemed to have embraced this 
opinion, for Parliament, at the suggestion 
of the Cabinet, repealed all laws imposing 
taxes upon the Colonies, and promised never 
to tax them again if they would resume 
their allegiance. The country became 
highly irritated against the ministry, who 
for the sake of a few thousand pounds per 
year had plunged the country into an un- 
successful war. But the chief anxiety arose 
from another source. It would probably be 
difficult now to tell how the opinion origi- 
nated, but of its existence there can be no 
doubt, that the independence of the Ameri- 
can Colonies would be the ruin of England, 
and since that seemed likely to be achieved, 
England was supposed to be near her ruin. 
A strange, and almost an insane, depression 
seized upon the people. Government found 
it necessary to meet this, and again Wesley 
stepped to the front. The Dean of Glouces- 
ter had written upon the subject ; and Wesley 
did as he had done for Johnson, condensed, 
and published widely, the tract as “A seri- 
ous Address to the People of England.” 
Nothing is said about the war, but the 
whole purport of the tract was to encourage 
the people by showing them that they were 
not in the road to ruin. This was issued in 
February. In May he sent out a shorter 
tract, “A Compassionate Address to the In- 
habitants of Ireland,” designed, of course, 
for circulation through Britain as well. In 
this he endeavors to encourage the people 
by stating that the American armies were 
small and rapidly declining ; that the French 
could not help either by ships or soldiers, 
both of which if sent would be defeated by 
the English. Neither was any thing to be 
feared at home, either from France or Spain ; 
and insurrection, if attempted, would surely 
be put down. In short God would not de- 





sert England, for she had not filled the 
measure of her iniquities, and had within 
her borders thousands of praying men and 
women. Besides, God would never destroy 
a nation during the progress of a great re- 
ligious revival. 

It was during this year that he wrote 
his sermon, as it is called, on “The Work 
of God in North America.” (i, 498). This 
was simply an account of the origin and 
growth of the rebellion as he termed it. 
The original emigrants were republicans, 
and had a great dislike to the English Goy- 
ernment, still they submitted while feeble, 
though with an ill grace. All the kindness 
England showed to them failed to remove this 
dislike. An increase in wealth led to pride, 
luxuriousness, indolence, and wantonness, 
And here he quotes from an American let- 
ter, and by quoting indorses the statement: 
“You think the women of England (many 
of them, I mean), do not abound in chastity, 
but yet the generality of your women, com- 
pared with ours, might almost pass for ves- 
tal virgins.” Their wealth led them like- 
wise to desire independence. In acting thus 
they were helped by the devil, who hoped 
in this way to eradicate at one stroke true 
religion and British rule. But the attempt 
had reduced the Americans to poverty, they 
were forsaking their sins, and eventually all 
would be brought right, the plans of the 
devil defeated, and true liberty established. 
This is as much as the sermon will justify 
us in saying. Tyerman, however, says that 
the sermon declared that the independence 
of America would be a heavy curse. This 
is not now in the sermon. Perhaps Wesley 
expunged the statement in the revision of 
his later sermons in 1787, perhaps some 
later editor did it. There is nothing, there- 
fore, in this, the fourth year of the war, to 
indicate Wesley’s return to his first views. 

The longer the war continued, the greater 
became the distress and anxiety of the En- 
glish people. Their soldiers could only hold 
in America the ground they stood on. The 
Colonial leaders refused to treat with Eng- 
land except on the basis of independence. 
France and Spain, uniting their navies, 
threatened a descent on Great Britain. The 
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national debt was rapidly increasing; sol- 
diers, sailors, and taxes were imperiously 
called for. Little was now written on the 
war, as it was seen by all that the sword 
alone could decide the matter. Wesley re- 
lates in his journal two conversations with 
gentlemen from America in a manner which 
clearly shows his dislike of “the rebels.” 
He preached several sermons to encourage 
the people; instituted weekly meetings for 
the special purpose of praying for the king 
and country; held with his conference a fast 
day, in which special prayer was made for 
the nation; resolved that no one should be- 
come a Methodist preacher who spoke evil 
(that is, opposed the measures) of the king 
or prophesied evil to the nation, that is, 
doubted the success of the royal cause in 
America. The decrease in the number of 
members in his societies he attributed partly 
to speaking evil of the king and govern- 
ment, thus making an agreement with official 
political measures a religious duty, the ne- 
glect of which led to backsliding. 

The war lingered through 1780 with little 


hope of success for England, and Wesley’s 
efforts were still directed to raise the people 
from their despondency. We learn from 
Tyerman that during this year Wesley 
published a 12mo pamphlet of ninety-six 
pages, on the “Rise and Progress of the 


American Rebellion.” This tract is not in- 
serted in his works (which, by the by, are 
poorly edited and very defective), and we 
know not how to procure it. This we re- 
gret, as the pamphlet would give us infor- 
mation we very much want. Still we notice 
that the title calls the opposition to British 
rule “ Rebellion.” 

In 1781, when the surrender of Cornwallis 
depressed England exceedingly, Wesley con- 
tinued his efforts to keep up the drooping 
fortitude of the people. In 1782, Boardman, 
one of his first preachers to America, sud- 
denly died. Wesley supplied an epitaph 
for his tombstone containing these lines: 


* Soon the bloody waste of war he mourns, 
And loyal from rebellion’s seat returns.” 


In his “Cireular Letter” to the American 
Societies, September, 1784 (nine years after 
he wrote his “Calm Address”’), he acknowl- 
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edges that, by “a very uncommon train of 
providences, many of the provinces in North 
America are totally disjoined from the mother 
country, . and we judge it best, 
that they should stand fast in the [ecclesti- 
cal?] liberty wherewith God has so strangely 
set them free.” Success seems to have con- 
vinced him that the change was of God, not 
of the devil. 

These given are only a few of the expres- 
sions in Wesley’s writings of the same tenor, 
and it should be remembered that there are 
none on the other side. During several 
years preceding the contest, and for several 
months after its commencement, Wesley 
pleaded fur the Americans. In August or 
September, 1775, he suddenly became their 
opponent. As the years rolled on he added 
bitterness to his opposition, circulating views 
and statements calculated to inflame the 
English mind. After September, 1775, the 
only sentence we find in his writings look- 
ing favorably to the Americans is the fol- 
lowing, written December 26, 1775, “I say, 
as Dean Tucker, ‘Let them drop.’ Cut off 
all other connection with them than we have 
with Holland or Germany. Four and thirty 
millions they have cost us to support them 
since Queen Anne died [1714]. Let them 
cost us no more. Let them have their de- 
sire, and support themselves.”’ (vi,792.) The 
Americans would have been pleased with 
just this treatment. Yet Wesley’s way of 
putting the matter utterly precludes all idea 
that he was friendly to the American cause. 
And this is all we find till 1784. To say, 
therefore, that Wesley favored the Colonists 
in their protracted struggle for independ- 
ence and freedom, shows either determined 
prejudice or great ignorance. 

It has not been a pleasant task to exhume 
these facts. We would rather that they lay 
still, quietly ignored. But when men at- 
tempt to falsify history, even in reference to 
John Wesley (and several such attempts 
have been made lately), we think the truth 
should be set forth. John Wesley’s charac- 
ter of all others needs no help of this kind. 
He was a man of strong convictions, always 
sincere and intensely conscientious, and not 
absolutely above the influences of prejudices. 
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Over these the real friends of his good name 
would through the veil of charity, and will- 
ingly allow to be forgotten. They, who by 
their false or careless statements, are com- 
pelling an examination of these points are 
inflicting injury on his memory, by direct- 
ing attention anew to these defects in his 
character. Thank God for John Wesley! 
Notwithstanding his human imperfections, 
he was one of the noblest of men, and his 
character will shine more resplendently the 





more it is studied through coming ages, and 
why attempt to conceal the patent fact, that 
his political opinions were not on the side of 
the largest liberty? He believed in astrong 
government, and of authority jure divino, 
in State and Church; and it is unjust to 
his memory to attempt to show him as he 
was not. His influence for good, as a relig- 
ious teacher, will extend through all time, 
and his character certainly needs no false 
coloring from his friends. 





OLIVER P. MORTON. 


HE acknowledged “power behind the 

throne” in this nation, during the fif- 
teen years extending from the accession of 
Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency to the year 
of the National Centennial—a period of peril 
of the measure of which but few have an 
adequate appreciation, and of triumphs 
whose fruits are as yet but partially real- 
ized—was Oliver P. Morton, at first Gov- 
ernor of the State of Indiana, and afterwards 
one of its senators in the Congress of the 
United States. A remarkable mortality has 
swept away a large share of the great men 
of that eventful period. Lincoln, Seward, 
Stanton, Chase, and Sumner passed away in 
rapid succession, each having done his work 
and left his impress upon the country’s af- 
fairs, and at length the “great senator” also 
followed them into the dark valley, leaving 
his name and the story of his patriotism a 
heritage to the nation he loved so well and 
served so faithfully. 

A family named Throckmorton came from 
England to New Jersey about the time of the 
outbreaking of the war of the Revolution. 
A grandson of William T. Throckmorton re- 
moved West, and left off the first syllable of 
his paternal name, retaining only the Morton. 
He married Sarah Miller near Cincinnati, 
and took her to his home, Saulsbury, Wayne 
County, Indiana, where, on the 4th of Au- 
gust, 1823, she bore him a son, who after the 
name of the hero of Lake Erie, was called 
Oliver Perry. It is said that he was a 
mother’s boy, bearing her likeness in his 





face, and inheriting her mental endowments. 
That mother died when he was but three 
years of age, unconscious that she had given 
a life to the world that should make and be- 
come a part of history. The helpless child 
was given over to the care of the grand- 
parents and two widowed aunts, Polly and 
Hannah Whitaker, who lived near Spring- 
dale, Ohio. He went to school in Center- 
ville, Indiana, and was not regarded by his 
teacher as especially bright. He was placed 
under his half-brother at the hatter’s trade, 
at which he worked for four years, when, at 
the age of nineteen, lhe entered Miami Univer- 
sity, at Oxford, Ohio. Even then he was not 
remarkable for his scholarship, but he was 
noted for his knowledge of human nature, 
and was regarded as without a rival in de- 
bate. Having a taste and something of a 
talent for music, he joined the brass band at 
Oxford; but his practice was so annoying to 
his room-mate that the latter broke the horn 
in pieces, which loss the musician never 
cared to repair. 

In 1845, after two years of college life, he 
returned to Centerville, and began the study 
of law in the office of Hon. John S. New- 
man. He was admitted to the bar in 1847, 
having married some time previous, and in 

"five years after that time he was elected by 
the Legislature as circuit judge to fill a va- 
cancy. Although only twenty-nine years 
of age, he was regarded as a safe lawyer, and 
it is said fewer cases of his were reversed 
than those of any judge that had preceded 
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him. He remained on the bench but one 
year. Having thoroughly mastered the ele- 
ments of law, and being especially expert as 
an advocate, he soon built up a large prac- 
tice, and in less than ten years after his entry 
into the profession, it is said that he received 
ten thousand dollars as a fee in a single case. 
A rather remarkable story is connected with 
this case, somewhat on this wise: A criminal 
was on trial for murder, with the odds against 
him. Mr. Morton had searched in vain for 


an authority. He dreamed of a book that 


contained it. Waking, he got up, went to 
his office, struck a light, and found the opin- 
ion he wanted in the book indicated, and by 
it saved the life of the prisoner. 

The division in the Democratic party, 
caused by the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, and the passage of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill, threw Mr. Morton into the new 
party, to the front of which he was suddenly 
pushed. In 1856, the State Convention by 
acclamation put this young man, only thirty- 
two yeats of age, at the head of the first 
Republican ticket ever offered to the people 
of Indiana. Although defeated at the polls, 
his abilities had become so generally known 
in the canvass that he was able to dictate 
the terms of his future promotion. 

In 1860 he took the second place on the 
ticket, with the understanding that if it was 
successful Governor Lane should go to the 
Senate and he would succeed him in the 
Gubernatorial chair. * Their ticket was car- 
ried, and on the 16th of January, 1861, he 
became Governor of Indiana, being the 
youngest governor in the United States, ex- 
cept Sprague of Rhode Island. He found 
the treasury depleted by corruption, embar- 
rassed by liabilities, and he at once set him- 
self vigorously to work to save the State 
from financial disgrace. He came to the 
helm in a storm. The clouds were black 
with treason, and the winds were fierce with 
hate. He was more than a master for the 
vessel. On the 22d of November, about a 
week after South Carolina had determined 
to secede, he sounded the key-note of the 
campaign in a speech at Indianapolis which 
was heard from one end of the nation to the 
other, proclaiming the policy of coercion as 
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the only one proper to be pursued. In re- 
sponse to the President’s first call for seven- 
ty-five thousand men, instead of furnishing 
six thousand, which was Indiana’s share, 
Governor Morton had forty thousand ready. 
He was ahead in every call, and his soldiers 
were the first to the field, and generally best 
equipped and drilled. During the progress 
of the war Indiana sent to the field over two 
hundred thousand soldiers, less than twenty 
thousand of whom were drafted. Indiana 
is considered a pivot State in politics. It 
was such in time of the war. With Indiana 
and Kentucky for the South, as they might 
have been under different leadership, their 
soil would have been the battle-fields, and 
the issue might not have been what it was. 
A portrait of Governor Morton hangs in the 
Council Chamber of Cincinnati, painted by 
order of the Council in remembrance of the 
timely aid he sent when Kirby Smith was 
moving on the city. A formidable secret, 
disloyal organization called the Knights of 
the Golden Circle, that aimed at revolution 
at the point of the knife, was detected and 
exposed by Governor Morton at the same 
time that he was exerting such an influence 
at the front. When the Legislature refused 
to vote money to carry on the business of 
the State, he borrowed the necessary amount 
on his own account, disbursed it, and ac- 
counted for every cent. 

In 1864 he was nominated unanimously 
for re-election, and defeated Senator M’ Don- 
ald in the race. But the War Governor had 
wrought beyond his strength, and in the 
Summer of 1865 he was compelled to suc- 
cumb to overwork. He went to bed weary 
one October night, and as he attempted to 
arise from his bed the next morning he 
found his lower limbs helpless, but, strange 
to say, his mental vigor fully restored. He 
went to France to be treated by the physi- 
cian that had cured Mr. Sumner, but with 
almost no success. 

In January, 1867, he was elected to the 
United States Senate, where, by common 
consent, he very soon took his place among 
the leaders. At the expiration of his term, 
he was re-elected to the Senate for the term. 
of six years. In the measures of reconstruc- 
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tion that so largely engaged the Senate dur- 
ing his connection with it, he was the most 
conspicuous member. More than any other 
man he contributed to the passage of the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution. 
He was offered the mission to Austria, also 
the mission to England by President Grant, 
but declined, feeling that his proper place 
was in the Senate of the United States. He 
was a member of the commission that set- 
tled the last presidential election, which he 
evidently accepted only as an alternative 
for a protracted and bloody partisan war. 

On the 6th of June, 1877, he started for 
Portland, Oregon, as a member of a Sena- 
torial Committee. On his return, while in 
San Francisco, he received a second stroke 
of paralysis, under which he gradually sank 
till the 1st of November, when he passed 
away. 

Senator Morton’s animal nature was 
largely developed. It is said that he usu- 
ally ate twice as much as an ordinary man 
at each meal. But his mind was greater, 
holding it under subjection and employing 
it as an engine of immense power. His 
perception was clear, his memory retentive, 
his judgment remarkably accurate. He 
was a clear-headed student of political proh- 
lems, and was apt at solving them. His 
mind was too ponderous to be borne aloft on 
the wings of imagination, too serious for 
wit, too profound for trifles. It held in its 
grasp vast treasures of thought. At the 
appearance of each new question, for years 
his party gave him the slate and pencil that 
he might repair to his mental solitudes, and 
returning announce the result. 


Great as he was in intellect, he was great- 


est in his will. It arose superior to his pov- 
erty in his youth, swept down his opponents 
in early manhood at the bar, and gave him 
the victory in political contests in his ma- 
turer years. It was his will that struck 


such heavy and effective blows against the 
Rebellion, and made him the leader of the 
loyal party, and that caused him to be the 
most dreaded opponent in the American 
Senate. With it he resisted disease, and 
held death itself in check for a dozen years. 
Men of less will would, under his maladies, 
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have crept as cripples into obscurity, and 
been buried years before. 

Mr. Morton was a man of very strong af- 
fections. Some of his adversaries may have 
thought they were tinctured with malevo- 
lence, but the suspicion is without founda- 
tion. Under a cold reason and an iron will 
there burned the warmest love. His home 
was a haven, where he found a shelter from 
the storms of public life. He was earnestly 
and tenderly devoted to his wife and chil- 
dren. The expressions of intense affection for 
his family to the last were such as to bring 
tears to the eyes of all who came into his 
room. 

His heart was large enough to take in his 
country. For her safety he struggled with 
almost super-human energy, and sank down 
under the stroke of disease, an oblation on 
her altar. 

His soul went out in sympathy for his 
race, and especially for those who were op- 
pressed and helpless. For years he was the 
undisputed champion of the rights of the 
colored people of this country, and as such 
his name is entitled to a foremost place 
among the philanthropists of his age. 

A story is told that illustrates his sympa- 
thy at the sufferings of the soldiers: Waking 
up one night he heard the rain pouring 
down violently, and thinking of a regiment 
that was quartered in a house whose roof 
leaked, he got up and had them sent to a 
comfortable place. He heard that some In- 
diana regiments were fatigued with travel 
in cattle cars, and he sent this message to 
Cincinnati: “On the arrival of Indiana 
troops, see that they have all possible at- 
tention, even to a cup of water in the name 
of the Great Master.” No soldier ever en- 
dured a pain that he had the power to pre- 
vent, and he followed the army whether into 
the camp, or the field, or the hospital, 
faithfully and with his ministry of love. 

Grant and Sherman had the esteem and 
reverence of the army, General Thomas had 
its love, Stanton and Chase had the confi- 
dence of the soldiers, Lincoln and Morton 
had their hearts. They were the two idols 
of a million men who wore the blue. Mr. 
Morton, though politically severe and un- 
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compromising, was never personally abusive, 
but was tender and affectionate with his 
party enemies, drawing them to his heart. 
Mr. Hendricks, taking leave of him on a cer- 
tain occasion not long before his death, wept 
like a child; and Mr. Voorhees on hearing 
of his death said, ‘‘ God knows I wish Sena- 
tor Morton had lived.” Mr. Emerson thinks 
that the balances are kept even in life’s 
equation, that whatever value we throw 
upon others’ side of the equation others will 
throw upon ours. This has certainly been 
the case in the history of Senator Morton. 

There have been men of greater scholar- 
ship, of more dazzling brilliancy, but few 
men since the foundation of this government 
have been so majestic and so overpowering 
in their oratorical efforts. Competent judges 
say that some of his speeches in the Senate 
have called forcibly to mind the days of 
Clay and Webster and Calhoun. His ora- 
tions contained but few figures of rhetoric, 
or sallies of wit, but they were full of stub- 
born facts expressed in pure English with 
great power. His ideas were clothed in 
such comprehensive and simple words that 
the common people heard him gladly, and 
the most cultivated were fascinated with his 
sentences. When he spoke in the Senate, 
distinguished statemen gathered about him, 
as disciples about a sage, and when he took 
the rostrum the people flocked by the thou- 
sands to hear him. Morton, sitting in his 
chair, holding spell-bound the multitudes 
that gathered about him, is a picture with 
scarcely a parallel in the history of human 
eloquence. 

Senator Morton’s industry was remarka- 
ble. The amount of work that he crowded 
into his comparatively short life and ex- 
ecuted with his crippled body is simply 
miraculous. In the greatest rush of busi- 
ness in Washington he never refused admit- 
ance to any who knocked at his door, and 
never failed to listen to his story when he 
came in. He never left a letter unanswered, 
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saying that a man that thought enough of 
him to write him should have a reply. 

Whatever else may have been laid to his 
charge, his honesty has never been called in 
question. Amidst the temptations of greed 
that have thrown down so many public men 
he has stood unstained and unsuspected. 
His clerk was once making out an account 
of some public funds, and he said, “ Be care- 
ful to the cent. I would rather die than 
take what does not belong to me.” His es- 
tate was found, after his decease, to be worth 
less than fifty thousand dollars; every dime 
of which is honest money. 

As with so many others of our public men, 
Mr. Morton’s religious history is painfully 
barren. He was not a Church member, nor a 
professor of Christianity. His early religious 
training was strict. His mother was a Pres- 
byterian and his father’s family were Meth- 
odists. He was not a theoretical unbeliever, 
but professed to have faith in the existence 
of God and the truth of the Bible. He 
had time during his last days for serious re- 
flection, and the moments were not alto- 
gether unimproved. He was heard to ex- 
press a regret that he had paid so little 
attention to religion in health. 

We live in a world of mutation and of 
decay. And yet in this world of change 
and death there are principles of ete 
truth and right, to which men may fast 
themselves and share their immortality. 
This Morton did in the highest of merely 
worldly relations. The brutes have no power 
to help their successors up in the scale of 
being; but men can enrich their children 
and successors with the results of their lives. 
It is the privilege of each generation to 
know more, be better, and live on a higher 
plane than the preceding. Mr. Morton has 
helped his race up, has enriched it with the 
value of his priceless life, and generations 
yet unborn will owe him a debt of gratitude, 
and will arise as the years go by to call him 
blessed. 
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THE FIG-TREE. 


" HY cumbereth it the ground?” 
Alas! how many years have come and gone! 
The gardener looked, but found no fruit thereon; 
Leaves, only leaves he found. 


Earth was not iron to thee, 
Nor brass the heavens o’erhead; nor drouth at noon 
Dried up thy roots; for thee the helping sun 

Drew water from the sea. 


And dressers came to dress, 
And trained thy branches to the friendly wall; 
And green thou grewest up, and straight, and tall; 
Whence, then, this barrenness? 


Cast not thy fruit, nor be 
As clouds without their water. Spare, oh! spare, 
Thou husbandman; perchance it yet may bear 
Other than leaves for me. 


Then he, the husbandman, 

Spake graciously, and that. grace bestowed 

Was not in vain; through all the fibrous wood 
The juices flowed amain. 


Then came the tender leaves; 
Like promises the blossoms shoue, and fair; 
And fruits made fragrant all the Summer’s air 
Around the web she weaves. 


For Summer mornings rose, 
And nightly dews their precious drops sent down; 
And every season angels came to crown 

Its branches with new blows. 


ant 


tee 


My soul! thou art that tree; 

Divinely planted, and yet fruitless all; 

Thine, too, the water-brooks, the showers that fall 
In grace-drops large and free. 


No worm is at thy root ; 
That shall not die when Christ shall bid me live; 
Nor branch so barren that shall not revive 

And blossom, and bear fruit. 


My soul, thy leaves put on; 
Seeking for fruit the Master comes, and see 
He find thee not, as erst he found the tree, 
Withered at early noon. 


Lord of the vineyard! come, 
And eat thy pleasant Summer fruit; for thou, 
Thou only canst with fruitage load the bough, 
And make the barren bloom. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


HERE was no sleep that night in the 
house of Patience Thorn. Rachel 
wailed, but she worked while she wailed, 
and searched with equal vigor the places 
where Rubetta could not, as well as those 
where she possibly might, be. Into chests 
and boxes and all sorts of odd out of the 
way nooks, too small for the hiding-place of 
a child, she thrust that freckled, bony hand, 
sniffing the while in a way that betokened a 
coming freshet. At the same time, outside, 
lantern in hand, went Silas Stubbs and his 
oldest boys through the lanes and over the 
fields, exploring every spot where the young 
girl had ever been known to wander. And 
behind them, his large features, gray and 
hard as if cut in stone, hat in hand, and hair 
thrown back as if he could not bear to have 
any thing touch his face, strode Gray Mon- 
teith, searching every stone and bush and 
tree, or moving object with his eyes, and 
peering right and left into the darkness. A 
life-time of longing and dread seemed crowded 
into this one night. Where wasshe? What 
had become of the child? He called her a 
child in his heart, and felt he had deserved 
to lose her because he had left her alone, 
when he might have known she was not safe. 
Had Marah stolen her away? Could she 
have done this without Ruby’s consent? But 
Marah had been only slowly creeping back 
from death’s door when last he heard of her. 
Could she have come and no one know it? 
Rachel said Rubetta had been busy about 
her usual occupations just the same since 
Patience went away. She had gone on horse- 
back to the village and to the mill valleys 
to see some of Patty’s sick ones. She had 
gone out to sketch once or twice in the after- 
noon, coming in before tea. She had watched 
anxiously for letters from Aunt Patience 
and had received one saying Uncle Dick was 
less ill than she feared to find him,,and an- 
other saying that there was every hope of 
his recovery. Possibly she had gone to the 


city, but why should she have done this in 
Vou. IV.—84 





secret? Ruby was not.a girl of moods and 
freaks, yet her departure had been volun- 
tary; for her room revealed a recent prepa- 
ration for departure, and many of the things 
most dearly prized were gone. 

Only this latter fact saved Gray from 
suspicion that personal harm had befallen 
her. There was nothing to be done but, ex- 
hausting all inquiry here, to take the dread- 
ful news to Patience and to Hugh. And” 
torn as his own heart was with anxiety and 
sorrow, he yet felt that he could not be the 
bearer of this news. He who had carried 
comfort to so many souls, who knew almost 
every form and phase of human woe, would 
have no comfort now to give. When the 
search was abandoned, as the night drew 
toward the dawn, and Silas knew nowhere 
else to look, Monteith could not stay in the 
house, but paced up and down the terrace 
before Aunt Patty’s door, throwing himself 
now and then, upon the steps to rest, just 
where Hugh used to sit in his feeble, crippled 
childhood and read “ Bunyan,” while Aunt 
Patience knitted socks for the boys of Silas 
Stubbs. The night hid its stars from Gra- 
ham as it had done from Hugh not long 
ago. The old knotted boughs of the apple- 
trees creaked as in distress or discontent. 
The very silence between the gusts of wind 
was too terrible to be borne. He started up 
and broke it with his own footsteps. A faint 
gleam of light shown athwart the gray of 
the horizon. He knew it meant that the 
day was coming, but he could not wait for 
the day. Before it came, before Silas had 
opened his eyes, he had saddled Ruby’s 
horse, and was away over the hills. First 
to the mill villages and the valley, but noth- 
ing was to be learned there that Rachel had 
not told. Away then to the railway stations, 
but nowhere had one answering his descrip- 
tion been seen. At one station, two miles 
from the point where the Thorns usually 
took train for the city, the agent said two 
ladies had taken tickets the night before for 
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— Junction. Thence they might go either 
to Montreal, New York, or Boston. 

Thinking he had a clew, he rode back to 
Rachel, and took the next train to the junc- 
tion named. But there he lost the trace al- 
together. Ten, twenty, thirty ladies had of 
course, in this season of Summer travel, 
bought tickets to any one or all of the places 
mentioned. It was useless to try to remem- 
ber. On, then, to the city with the terrible 
news, not to share his own heart-break with 
the others, but to break theirs at one cruel 
blow. Yet how should he keep it from 
them? 

One who saw him go away erect and full 
of life and hope would hardly have known 
him as he came into the library where Hugh 
sat alone busy with piles of papers. Years 
seemed to have been added to his life in that 
one night. The time since Graham left him 
had been hard for Hugh too. It took all the 
force of principle and will to keep the rebell- 
ion, that had almost overcome him when 
they parted, down. He was using the help 
that comes from close occupation, but the 
stern lines around his mouth had deepened 
into the look of strong repression which 
made his face so like his father’s, that on the 
rare occasions when his mother saw it, it in- 
variably subdued her complaints. He raised 
his head and their eyes met. She has sent 
him away, she does not love him, was the 
thought that came with a great rush of tri- 
umphant, selfish gladness into his soul. Not 
mine, perhaps, but not his; and he only 
knew by the after shame and penitence how 
great his rejoicing was. But when he looked 
again and saw that under the brown beard 
the lips that tried to speak were white, and 
trembled with some anguish too terrible for 
words, love swept back in a great tide over 
the heart that for days had seemed settling 
into such stony hardness, and he came to 
meet his friend with open arms. 

The saddest tales never need many words. 
Soon Hugh knew all. Soon Patience knew 
all, and from their overwhelming trouble 
they turned to consider every plan, to pon- 
der and act upon every suggestion by which 
she might be traced. Of one thing only 
they were sure—she had chosen to go. But 
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why had she fled? To what friend would 
she turn for protection? 

At once Monteith naturally associated her 
departure with Marah, and he thought if 
Marah was ill, aid had written to her, that 
she would go to her aid; but why, if she 
went, conceal it? Could Marah have be- 
guiled her away through sympathy for her 
wrongs? Then they would not go South, 
for discovery would be certain there. They 
would far more likely move toward Canada 
as the only place of absolute safety. If he 
could have gone in ‘several directions at the 
same time it would have been done. As it 
was, he was obliged to put the matter, as 
far as search in the South was concerned, in 
Lloyd Allan’s hands, and went Northward 
himself, but with no success in tracing the 
people he sought. All pains was taken to 
avoid giving the flight publicity, yet no 
pains was spared to find the missing girl. 
Before his departure for Canada, Graham 
remembered Ruby’s old master in painting, 
and knowing his exceeding interest in Ruby, 
and his enthusiasm concerning her talent, 
he climbed to the high studio, less with any 
hope of aid in his search than in hope to 
hear them talk of the dear one he had lost. 

Strangers often came to look, but, alas for 
Herr Baume, they rarely came to buy. So 
if he had an “eensperation,” as he called it, 
he painted right on after the first greeting, 
and allowed his visitors to wander about as 
they liked, glancing now and then from 
under his brows to see if they found any 
pleasure in his works. Meanwhile the dear 
old Frau played hostess and catalogue for 
the pictures of which she was so proud, 
wondering how the gazers could go away and 
leave them behind. 

They had never seen Monteith, and the 
Herr Professor was out of money and a little 
out of humor in consequence, and took not 
much notice of the tall stranger, to whom 
the little wife was all the more attentive on 
that account. Graham did not explain his 
errand, sure if they knew any thing of the 
pupil he could learn it without informing 
them of his loss. He went from picture to 
picture with real interest, for indeed he 
found they commanded it, revealing the soul 
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and the hand of the true artist. The old 
man soon discovered here was one who knew 
the merit of his work, and his eyes softened, 
and he left the figure he was painting, and, 
down in the foreground of his picture a 
pansy dropped from his brush into the grass, 
It was his way of showing he was gratified. 
Suddenly his wife, casting a quick glance 
at her husband, put a finger on her lip, and 
turned a canvas from the wall. Monteith 
uttered a little exclamation of delight, and 
the old man turned sharply round while the 
dear old lady as suddenly whisked the pic- 
ture back to the wall. She was not quick 
enough however. Graham had seen the face 
of Rubetta Thorn. 

“ Mein alt vile is so voolish,” said Professor 
Baume; “it vas forpitten she should show 
die face, put she tink you know goot picture 
und she is so vainful of mein leetle pupil.” 
He whisked the face around again. “It is 
mein pupil, Mees Rupetta Torn, wnd she is, 
as you see, ferry peautiful; but she is ferry 
full of talent. She is artist, all artist. Eef 
I leef, I tink von proudest day of my life veell 


pe I vas the first master of Mees Torn. 
But dees peacture is not finish, und I 
veel not mein frau veell show it; put in 
America de vife obey not any more der 
hausband.” ’ 


Still he looked very much pleased that he 
had been this time disobeyed, and Graham 
was glad to let him go on, as it gave him 
time to recover himself and prolong his 
moments with the pictured face. 

It was only begun; just a face looking 
out from a mass of white clouds, paler and 
more serious than the expression he had 
usually seen; but the eyes looked steadily 
and gravely into his, questioning, pleading, 
sasking, he knew not what, and yet it seemed 

to him as if he had met Ruby herself. So 
much of her soul was in the gaze. Herr 
. Baume had caught the expression in those 
latter days when she sat at her work think- 
ing over the terrible news she had heard that 
night at the library door. He told Thorn 
he meant to make a great picture of it, and 
so had copied the face when he could have 
the model; the face was perfect, all the rest 
of the picture must wait until he could take 
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it to Italy, and finish it under Neapolitan 
sun and sky. He said: 

“When it is done, it will be another 
Sibyl, equal to the Libyan or the Cumean. 
I did not make the Siby!, I found her. She 
sat here, questioning just so; hour after 
hour, questioning life, questioning fate, and 
I caught the look, see! it is great; but I 
can not chill her by painting the northern 
sky around her, or by making her breathe a 
northern air; and to paint the southern sky 
and air I must live in it, breathe it, be per- 
meated by it. The true artist carries the 
color in his soul. When the light and 
shadow sink there, it is easy to transfer 
them to his canvas. I could not chill my 
Sibyl’s sight by any northern cloud. She 
belongs to the South. Do you not see it?” 
The artist had forgotten his imperfect En- 
glish altogether, and spoke eagerly in his 
native tongue. 

“And are you going to Italy?’ asked. 
Graham, anxious to prolong the conversa- 
tion, that the face might not be taken from 
his sight. The artist gave an expressive 
shrug to his shoulders, and the good frau, 
who had returned to her knitting so happy 
in seeing the great professor’s work enjoyed, 
said, in an undertone: 

“Alas, alas, that he has not the power 
to go.” 

And Monteith led them on until the old 
fellow had expressed, with emphasis, his 
opinion of the stupidity of American critics, 
and the low state of American art. His 
own pictures would not sell; he could not go 
abroad until they did. 

And Graham, who would almost have been 
willing to pension this artist in return for 
this glimpse of Rubetta’s face, offered him 
an order for the picture finished, and took 
the two others which were hanging on the 
artist’s wall, and then ready for sale, paid 
their price, and sent them both to Aunt Pa- 
tience’s home in Vermont. 

Tt was too good to be believed. He should 
again see the father-land. He should see 
Ttaly, years of waiting, and discouragement, 
of honest work, of severe study, over at 
last; he had found his reward. The old 
man felt young again. The old lady’s blue 
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eyes were full of tears, but she did not forget 
to say: : 

“How happy this will make the fraulein. 
She often promised that when she was older 
and had her fortune she would send us over 
the sea.” 

So there was joy almost every-where in 
the touch of Gray Monteith, and yet he car- 
ried a heavy heart away, for Rubetta was 
not found. As he went on his. fruitless 
northern journey, that troubled face went 
with him, wondering, perplexed, question- 
ing, what life could mean. He ought to 
have been the one to show her, he ought to 
have gyided her through any mysteries and 
problems that could torment her, and his 
love was great enough to do it; and yet, 
somewhere in God’s great, mysterious world, 
she was wandering or waiting without that, 
the comfort of his love. 

As soon as Aunt Patience could get away 


_from Richard, she went to Thornton. She 


could not believe that there she would not 
find a clew. Some days before she left, she 
had been talking to Ruby of her father, 
and reading to her fragments of treasured 
letters he had written in his school and col- 
lege days. Rubetta’s interest was intense, 
and she had said: 

“Auntie, I want to know every thing about 
my father, from the first all through his life.” 

And auntie had begun the tale, had read 
the parcel of school-boy notes, and given 
them to Ruby for her own. In her first let- 
ter back to Ruby, after she was summoned 
away, she wrote: 

“T do not wish you to come to me here 
until I have time to see how your uncle’s 
malady will result. As Hugh has not an un- 
occupied moment, I must be much in the 
sick-room. Mr. Monteith expresses a pur- 


pose to go to see you, and I shall get to, 


you or send for you as quickly as seems best. 
Now be happy as you can. Look after my 
sick ones in the valley, and if you are lonely 
you can go on with the story of your father’s 
life. The next parcel of letters lies in my 
desk, and I have yet other and later pack- 
ages which I shall wish to read with you 
myself.” 

The letters written after his marriage were 





those she wished to read with Ruby. But 
there was one that she thought perhaps she 
would not have Ruby see at all, because she 
never quite understood what it meant. It 
was the letter Robert wrote in his sickness 
in answer to her remonstrance against his 
purchase of slaves. In it he said: 

“My hands are not so white in innocency 
of this unholy traffic, that I-can be a boast 
upon your blessed lips. Do you not know that 
once in my life,—nay, now I remember it, 
twice,—I have given my gold for a fellow 
creature?’ And further on he says, “ When 
once I have you here, on my veranda under 
my own vine and fig-tree, I promise to tell 
you such a tale of the price paid for a maid- 
en’s freedom as shall make you glad the old 
Thorn-tree yielded me golden fruit. As I 
look down in the garden from the porch 
where I am writing and see my daughter 
tying up the rose trees, I can not be thank- 
ful enough that once I bought a slave; for, 
to that fact, more than to any other, I owe 
it that the child is here to bless my dying 
days. The price I paid for her mother would 
make a dowry for the girl, yet it was only 
gold, and life itself would have been too poor 
to give for one beloved as I loved her.” 

The puzzle of this letter had often re- 
curred to Aunt Patience, and yet she liked 
to believe it was more a playful challenge to 
her to come down and discuss their differing 
views on her nephew’s own ground, than a 
serious confession of facts. Yet there was 
enough dread that the discreditable state- 
ments might be true to keep her from show- 
ing the letter to any one—lest the precious 
memory of Robert should receive a stain. 
She had never mentioned it to Richard, but 
he had shown his knowledge of its contents 
by alluding to it on the dreadful night of his 


disclosure of Marah’s claim. Her thoughts . 


seemed to turn to this letter since the loss of 
Rubetta, without any volition of her own, 
and she hardly waited for a lull in Rachel's 
lamentations before she shut herself in her 
room beside the open desk. They were all 
there, the letters she had given Rubetta per- 
mission to read, not in neat parcels as she had 
left them, but scattered loosely over the desk. 


She tossed them rapidly over in nervous fear, 
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that the one letter of all that she did not 
wish Rubetta to see, had been accidentally left 
among them. Yet if it had been, was there 
any thing in it to alarm? She tried to be- 
lieve that it would in any case only have 
brought a sensible girl like Ruby nearer to her 
rather than have taken her away. Yet the 
white hands trembled in their search, and 
the loving, old-time words in Robert’s hand- 
writing that caught her eye as she hastily 
turned over the papers were hardly seen for 
tears. She had looked at nearly all and 
found nothing that could have made Ruby 
any thing but glad and proud, when she 
came upon an envelope addressed to herself. 
Rachel had just brought in her tea, and she 
wanted to wait and watch the face of her 
mistress while she took it. Patience with 
difficulty found voice to send her away, 
and when she was gone she left the meal un- 
tasted and opened the letter, which read as 
follows : 


“Dear Precious AuntTrI£,—I can not go 
away without a word of good-bye, without 
thanking you for all your love and kindness 


have taught me. You will not think me un- 
grateful, for, indeed, if I loved you and Hugo 
less I would not goaway. But I have no right 
in your home as your niece or as his cousin; 
and, as—what I am—I could not bear to stay. 

“Do you remember the night when in the 
library, Uncle Richard told you I was ‘not 
papa’s own child;’ that I ‘lived by his bounty.’ 
Well, I heard that. I heard, too, that Marah, 
my poor old nurse, was not my nurse, but my 
mother. I could not talk about it; I can not 
now. That first night, when you did not come 
to say good night, I was so wretched I was 
unjust, and thought the discovery would change 
your love for me; but as day after day went 
by, and your kindness was unfailing, I tried 
to believe it was all some horrible mistake, 
some dreadful dream. Whenever I thought of 
living on Mr. Thorn’s bounty, I wanted to go 
away, and no @nger to burden any one with my 
care; but when I remembered you and Hugo 
I could not go. I felt I must know the truth, 
yet I could not ask any one. Now could I 
speak unless you spoke to me? 

“The second day after you left me, auntie 
dear, Marah came. I had been riding to the 
village, and, as I came home, the hills beyond 
the mill seemed very soft and lovely. I had my 
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sketch-book, as I used to take it on my rides 
with papa. I turned from the road into the 
foot-path, that leads from the railway station, 
up to the house, thinking that from the old 
maple-tree, where the path turns, I could 
sketch the hill view, and get the old bridge and 
the broken mill-wheel in the picture too. As 
I came near the maple-tree, a woman was rest- 
ing on the seat that Silas made for me. It 
was Marah, auntie dear, my poor, suffering 
Marah, worn out and ill in her efforts to pro- 
tect me and to reach me. She told me the 
story of her persecutions, of her illness, of her 
endeavors to get North, and her lying long in 
a hospital, and then of her discovery that she 
was still traced and watched. She had come 
to see me, not to stay, she said, for that would 
only make Mr. Thorn disown me; but to see me, 
to give me back my jewels, which Uncle Dick 
had given back to her, and then she was going 
away somewhere to die. 

“O auntie, when I saw her and knew all she 
had endured for me, the pity and self-reproach 
was very great. Only when I remembered that 
she was my mother, I did not love her; I did 
not like to have it so. She had undertaken to 
walk up from the station, for she did not wish 
her visit known. She would have come to the 
house if it had been necessary for her to do so, 
but she counted it a lucky chance that had 
found me without any other persons seeing 
her. I could not persuade her to go home 
with me. It was in vain that I told her Mr. 
Thorn could not do me any harm, that he was 
ill. She said that she had seen him and he 
was well and strong. She did not ask me to 
go with her. She had only come to see me. 
She seemed possessed with the idea that she 
was a slave, that Uncle Dick had sold her, that 
Lloyd Allan had bought her and had bought 
our home. She told me Mr. Allan had traced 
her to the hospital where she lay ill, that he 
told them to treat her kindly, and he would 
come again. She dared not wait, lest he had 
come to claim her, and take her south. So she 
succeeded in escaping the nurse and fled. 

“What could these things mean, auntie? 
If my father’s home is sold, then surely the 
words [ heard in the library were true, for no 
one would sell my home without my knowledge. 
Though my heart was torn, auntie, there was 
one thing which it was utterly impossible for me 
todo. I could not ask Marah if I was her child. 
I felt I could not bear to have her tell me 
‘yes.’ [heard all she volunteered to tell me,— 
enough to show me Mr. Thorn did not believe 
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me to be papa’s daughter, and then, when she 
would not be persuaded to stay with me, auntie, 
I let her go. I could hide my face in shame 
now to think it, auntie, but I told her that I 
should never fail again to know where she was 
and that I should see her often. But, auntie, 
T let her go—a poor, broken-hearted woman, 
who had suffered more than a thousand deaths 
for me, who .had been a mother to me in 
love ever since my babyhood. I let her go; I 
could not give up you and Hugo and home, 
and my hope that the dear papa was my 
very own. 

“So I went with her back all along the path 
as near to the station as she would let me. I 
saw her anguish at parting. It was like an- 
other death to her. I watched her as she went 
on; I saw the train that was to bear her north- 
ward creep through the valley and stop. And 
much as I loved her and pitied her, and hated 
to spare her from my sight, I did not repent, I 
let her go. But when the train moved on, 
auntie, and I knew she was gone, such a reac- 
tion of penitence and pity, and desire to have 
her back came over me as I can not describe. 
If my precious father had stood beside me and 
said I had ‘disappointed all his hopes,’ if you 
had said to me that you ‘had not supposed 
me capable of such selfishness,’ I could not 
have been more overwhelmed with shame and 
self-reproach. I thought of how Huge would 
have behaved in like circumstances, and it 
seemed to me as if my longing towards this 
act would almost give me wings with which to 
overtake‘ the train. Who needed me in the 


“world as Marah did? What better task was 


there for me than to soothe and care for her, 
and atone to her for what she had endured? I 
felt her love for me; I realized that my pres- 
ence was life to her; and I had sent her away 
probably to die alone, while I clung to the 
home and the friends and the fortune on which 
I had no claim. 

“ And, auntie, your teaching came back to 
me, and your all-wonderful giving up of your- 
self; and Hugo’s beautiful life of unselfish 
endeavor to bless others came before me, and 
I felt that this, which you call the Christly 
life, was the only one worth living, and for 
once my heart was far more sad because I 
was so weak and unwilling to make any self- 
surrender than because of the outward trouble 
drawing near. I need not tell you that I 
prayed, auntie. You remember the night in 
which I wanted to thank God, for my heart 
was so full of joy. Well, the blow fell that 
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night, and never, until this treatment of Marah 
taught me the secrets of my own heart, have I 
been able to thank him for any thing since. 
But I stayed out of doors nearly all day that 
day, getting my help, as I did when a child, 
from the sunlight and the wind and the run- 
ning water and the sky, and before I went 
back to Rachel I was ready to thank God that 
I had seen in time what was right for me to 
do. I was sure my place was with my poor 
old nurse. Rachel was waiting for me, and 
she had your letter which told me Uncle Dick 
would never be able to walk or to take any 
more care for any thing. Then I remembered 
what a burden must fall on Hugh, and I 
thought if I were gone, if the truth that I 
could not tell came to him as it then must do, 
he would know the fortune was not mine, but 
his, and I knew he would need it so. How 
else conld I keep him from guarding it for 
me? So I was strengthened by your letter in 
the purpose I had formed. And, auntie, I felt 
only surer my decision was right when I read 
the letters you left for me. This one which I 
inclose with this, though I do not understand 
it, yet makes me feel certain—no, nothing 
can make me feel certain—but more fearful 
that the terrible thing I can not bear to write 
may be true. In any case my duty is with 
Marah. She has suffered every thing in my 
behalf, I can certainly care for her declining 
years. 

“ And so I am going to her, auntie. I know 
where she has gone, and I am going soon, now, 
to-night; for if I wait till you come, till any 
one comes whom I love, I shall have no strength 
to go. I have to run away from myself, dear 
auntie, away from my own heart, that begs so 
eagerly for that it would be a sin to take, if I 
um what we fear. Do not send Hugo or any 
one after me. Live as if I had never lived. 
Remember I owe to my life with you the 
power to leave you. If ever the shadow is 
lifted, the mystery cleared, God will surely 
lead me back. Till that time comes I must 


‘live as Marah lives, be what Marah is, yet to 


the end I shall be still 
“Yope Cuirp.” 

Patience wiped her glasses, dim with tears, 
and read it all again. She paused at this 
sentence, “If I wait till any one comes whom 
IT love.” No one was coming but Graham 
Monteith. ‘Running away from herself,” 
that was running away from him. Oh, how 
the old heart longed to fold this stray lamb 

















close in her arms that night! How desolate 
the old house was without her! Yet when 
all the doubt and all the mystery was con- 
sideted, she could not wonder so much at 
the girl. They must find her, of course. It 
would not be possible to evade such search as 
they would make, and there would be time 
enough to show her the mistake she had 
made in going out from sure shelter and 
love into the world with only Marah for 
protection. Patience thought of her youth, 
her beauty, and her inexperience, and while 
she chided her mentally none the less, she 
loved her and prayed for her with real mother 
yearning and care. 

The fourth-floor studio was in great dis- 
order. The plaster casts, the old tapestries, 
the fragments of antique armor, and odd 
bits of old leather work, the vases of quaint 
pattern, gathered in the artist’s youth, and 
the unfinished sketches were all in confu- 
sion. The Herr Professor was very dusty 
about the wristbands, and had little patches 
of red, green, and blue on the sleeve of his 
velveteen jacket. It was his old jacket, the 
new one was already packed. The dear little 
woman, enveloped in white linen short gown, 
huge apron, and a close cap to keep the dust 
from her curls, presented altogether quite the 
appearance of a dumpling in a bag, warm and 
soft and white, with a string tied round the 
middle, or the more modern “ roly-poly,” in 
which the sweetness is put to bed and tucked 
in between generous sheets of dough. She 
was busy and rosy, and bustling and happy, 
though her artist husband’s hands seemed 
quite incapable of handling daintily any 
thing but a brush, and he went about hin- 
dering far more than he helped, upsetting 
nearly every thing he touched, and serenely 
fancying he was smoking when his beloved 
meerschaum had turned completely over, so 
that the mermaid’s head that embellished 
it held her back hair under his nose and 
sprinkled the ashes over his beard. 

And upon this chaos of preparation broke 
a tap on the studio door. Frau Baume had 
hardly time to snatch the huge white cap 
from her own head and throw it over the 
bird-eage where it belonged, hushing the 
astonished canaries into sudden silence, when 
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the door opened, and there walked in upon 
them the dear old pupil, Rubetta Thorn. 
She was to their kindly eyes the same Ru- 
betta who had left. them for the Summer in 
the Thornton Hills. But one who knew what 
the Summer had been could read the young 
face better. She was paler, and the face 
grew earnest and the lips grave when the 
first smiles of greeting were past. Only the 
eyes kept the look of questioning the artist 
has caught for his Sibyl. It was more than 
the white dumpling of a woman could do 
by aid of thé most vigorous pantomime to 
reveal to her beloved professor her distress 
at having the fraulein see him in such disor- 
der. Sublimely unconscious that she wanted 
any thing, he poured out the story of the 
good luck that was to send him to Italy and 
the dear old Faderland. He mourned for 
but one thing—he must leave the fraulein 
behind him. If she were but going too he 
would regret nothing in America. And 
with her on the spot where he could study 
the deeps of the changeful eyes at will, he 
thought and said he could paint such a picture 
as should make the whole world wild. And 
while he talked she was thinking. She had 
come for quite another purpose; to ask him 
to look at her recent work; to talk to him 
of the possibility of finding a market for 
her pictures. She had not come to any ne- 
cessity for this, for Marah—a new creature, 
living with Ruby, renewing her own life 
and health in renewing her old familiar care, 
every wish of her loving heart granted—had 
abundant funds for the wants of their re- 
tired and simple life. The sum Robert 
had left her was enough, and might continue 
to be so; but when they were once settled 
in Montreal, where Ruby decided it was 
best to remain for a time, at least, the girl 
turned to painting, as if she would, if possi- 
ble, swallow up all memory in the absorbing 
occupation for the present. But such in- 
struction as she desired was expensive, and 
she feared to draw on Marah’s store for that. 
Tf, through her old master, she could sell 
her pictures, then she could see the way 
more clearly to the work slie hoped to do. 
To this end, relying on the probability that 
no news of their presence would reach the 
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Thorn mansion, they came to the city, and 
Ruby sought her old master’s home. 

Before she left them that night, while they 
sat over the chocolate, it was arranged that 
Rubetta, with her old servant, should go to 
Italy with Herr Baume, as his pupil who 
had decided on the life of an artist. She 
was to become a member of his household, 
and he was, in turn, to see that every ad- 
vantage for study that the old world afforded 
should be hers. 

Nothing could have pleased Marah better. 
This side the sea she never felt secure or 
really at rest. No word had ever passed be- 
tween the two concerning their relation- 
ship. Rubetta called her “Marah,” as’ be- 
fore, and if Marah regretted that’she did 
not say, “mamma,” she kept the regret to 
herself. No daughter could have been gen- 
tler in her tender nursing than Ruby was 
to her, and no mother ever cared for child 
with devotion more absorbing than Marah’s. 
Happiness seemed to cure her, and the girl 
was surer than ever she did right to cast in 
her lot with hers. 

The secret hunger and longing and sorrow 
that made the going terrible to Ruby were all 
unknown to her friend. They made their 
preparations speedily and returned to Mon- 
treal, wheré they remained until the time of 
sailing. Then returning to the city they ar- 
rived in the morning. The luggage was sent 
directly to the boat, and from the station 
they took a cab, and Ruby told the driver 
to take her to the steamer, driving through 
N—r Avenue, on which the old Thorn 
mansion stood. She could not go, without 
one look at the windows, where the elm- 
boughs swayed. 

Was fortune kind to her, or cruel; mean- 
ing to break her heart! She hardly knew; 
but as they came in sight of the familiar 
door it opened, and Graham Monteith and 
Hugh Thorn came out together, and passed 
down the steps arm in arm. Reaching the 
walk, Hugh, as if he had forgotten some- 
thing, turned back to the door again. It 
was opened instantly, and Aunt Patty’s face 
looked out. Hugh spoke to her an instant, 
and then he stooped and kissed her, and the 
door was closed; not, however, till Patience 
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had given an answering nod to Graham, who 
lifted his hat at sight of her face, and stood 
with uncovered head until the door was 
shut. She had seen them all, she had passed 
them all, and it had taken all her strength 
of will not to cry out, not to break from the 
carriage and rush to the arms of those she 
loved so well. In thinking it over after- 
ward she always thought that the impulse 
would have been too strong for her to re- 
sist, but that she saw Marah grow pale and 
shrink back in the corner of the carriage, 
covering her face with her hands. Marah 
remembered the place, and though she knew 
her enemy lay helpless there, yet the sight 
brought back. the terror lest there might 
even now issue therefrom some spirit malig- 
nant enough to rob her of her child. She 
did not see either of the two faces that had 
blessed her with compassion in her pain; if 
if she had I doubt if all her terror could 
have kept her from the feet of Patience 
Thorn, And so they passed on. So near 
they could have clasped each other’s hands, 

Did nothing tell Hugh Thorn that Ruby 
passed that way? Did no voice whisper to 
Graham that in that carriage, rattling on 
before, his hope was being borne from his 
sight? Alas! their hearts were heavy enough 
with the thought of her even then; yet 
they went down to the business that was en- 
grossing so much of their lives, and while 
their morning wore away over accounts and 
schemes for making or saving money, the 
one they both held dearest was moving out 
to sea. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


PATIENCE THORN was no stranger to hard 
duties; but perhaps nothing ever came be- 
fore her in the guise of duty that was harder 
than to show the contents of Ruby’s letter 
to her nephew Hugh. She could not bear 
to have him know how Rubetta had been 
tormented by this doubt about her parent- 
age. She trembled lest the doubt should 
find a lodgment in his own mind. She had 
no fear that it would influence him to any 
unworthy action; but if she could have 
avoided it, she would never have had him 
know that such a doubt had arisen. On the 
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other hand, she must depend greatly upon 
him for efforts toward Ruby’s restoration 
and reinstatement in her own place, as well 
as for the protection of her property. The 
extent of the inroads that hdd been made 
upon this Hugh had mercifully kept from 
her knowledge, but her fears were not far 
from the truth. 

She brought the letter back with her, 
pondering these things in her heart all the 
long journey through. Hugh was not at home 
when she arrived, so she went to the inva- 
lid’s room and comforted him by her coming. 
There was little change from day to day in his 
condition, and he was not past the necessity 
for perfect quiet and extreme care, lest the 
attack repeat itself. His comprehension and 
memory seemed to have returned, though 
still somewhat benumbed and uncertain; but 
he had so far failed to regain power of speech 
or the use of his right hand. His eyes had 
grown very eloquent, and told much of 
what was passing in his heart. They wel- 
comed Aunt Patience with a smile, which 
she returned with the solicitous tenderness 
which he remembered had marked her in 
the illnesses of his childhood. Ruby’s dis- 
appearance had been kept from him, but the 
fact that Mr. Monteith had undertaken the 
business with Hugh seemed to have been 
fully comprehended. He tried in vain to 
write with his left hand to Hugh, to explain 
or to direct something, and would become so 
dangerously agitated with the effort, that at 
last Graham laid his hands on his, and’ drew 
the sick man’s troubled gaze up to meet his 
own steady eyes, and told him in calm, slow 
utterance, so that the benumbed brain might 
fully take it in, that he must drop it all into 
his hands, and cease to try to think it out. 

“T will find out the truth;” Richard’s 
eyes fell. “I will know all you would tell 
me if you were well, and I will protect every 
body you love. Now, be sure of it, and be 
still.” 

And Richard obeyed, and never failed, 
however restless with others, to succumb to 
this strong, sweet will, that had taken up 
his broken life, his warped and tangled work, 
and was trying to set it right. Aunt Pa- 
tience met Graham as she was leaving the 
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room that day. Turning from the sick-bed, 
the mask of cheerfulness dropped off her 
face, and it looked so old that his heart ral- 
lied from its own sadness to see if he could 
not help her. 

“Miss Thorn,” he said, coming toward her 
and taking her hand, “you are staying too 
much in the sick-room. You really must 
not make yourself ill. Think what a help- 
less household of men we would be if you 
failed.” 

“You are very kind,” she answered, with- 
drawing her hands; for respect and admire 
him as she might, she would have found it 
easier to love him freely if he had never loved 
Ruby, and so kept her from loving Hugh. 
It hurt her pride, too, that the family must 
be upheld in its adversity by this strange 
hand. She knew these feelings proved the 
work of grace undone, and she tried to atone 
for her unwillingness to give the great gift 
to any one but Hugh, by the giving of 
little gifts of kindness and trust. She tried 
to atone for her unwillingness to accept the 
great thing he had done for them, by gener- 
ous acceptance of all little things. As he 
placed her an arm-chair, she was reproach- 
ing herself for the remnant of “Adam” left 
in her heart, when he said: 

“You are overwearied with the journey, 
Iam sure. I am afraid to ask if you bring 
usany news. Have you learned any thing?” 

“T am worn, but it is not the journey, 
dear friend,” she answered; “and I have 
learned something, but so sad a thing that I 
can not bear to tell it to Hugh.” 

“Good heavens! What is it? is she dead?’ 

The change in his countenance was so 
fearful that she saw what she had done, and 
was frightened at her blunder. She took 
hold of his arm, and with great earnestness 
told what she did not mean to tell. 

“No, no; she is not dead. She is gone to 
Marah.” 

He did not seem to hear her, but looked 
downward with a fixed and horrified gaze, as 
if before him yawned a coffin or a grave. 

“Hear me,” she repeated, “she is not 
dead! See; here are letters. These will 
tell you all I have learned,” and she thrust 
them into his hand. It closed over them 
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like iron, and, after a moment in which he 
trembled like a child, and great drops of 
perspiration stood out upon his face, he rose 
and staggered rather than walked from the 
room. 

She hastened to find Hugh. The young 
men had come in together, and after seeing 
his father was sleeping, Hugh had gone to 
the library. Here Aunt Patience found him 
and broke forth at once: 

“T have done such a dreadful thing, Hugh. 
I have a letter from Ruby, telling me she 
went with Marah and why, and I was fright- 
ened, and gave it to Mr. Monteith.” 

“Well, auntie, that is not a dreadful thing. 
He certainly has a right to know. He loves 
her with all his heart, poor fellow!” 

“But, Hugh, the letter admits a possi- 
ble shame to Robert, to us all. I can not 
have him know it.” 

“ Never mind, auntie; he knows the worst 
there is to be known about us, and I am not 
afraid. He has seen the inside of a great 
many sad hearts I fancy.” 

“ But a sin, Hugh. You surely would 
not show him a sin, my son? I can not 
have it so!” 

“ Yes I would, auntie mine.” 

But Graham entered and handing her the 
letter, said gently: 

“T was wrong, Miss Patience, I frightened 
you by my agitation. It is enough to know 
that she lives. I will try to wait for the 
rest.” 

And he turned to go, but Hugh stopped 
him, and Aunt Patience, ashamed of herself 
and of a feeling she thought unworthy, 
begged him to stay, but she crept away her- 
self and left them together; and side by 
side their heads bowed over the paper, and 
their hands clasped like two girls, they read 
the letter of Rubetta and afterward that of 
Robert Thorn. Then there was a long si- 
lence. Before it was broken Patience came 
back. She looked at theiy faces. 

“Tt is not true,” she said. 

“No,” answered Hugh, as if the thought 
were not to be a moment considered, “it is 
not true!” but Monteith added: 

“True or not, it’s of no sort of conse- 
quence.” 
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“She must have her rightful place,” mur- 
mured Patience. 

“She has her place; she is herself. Noth- 
ing can change that,” answered Graham 
quickly. “These circumstances are out- 
ward trifles, which we can control. They 
can have no significance in the estimate 
of her.” 

“We must get to the bottom of this mys- 
tery without further delay,” said Hugh; 
but Aunt Patience could only murmur, 

“Poor child, poor little misguided girl.” 

“We must get to the bottom of it, of 
course,” repeated Monteith, “but only to 
comfort the child. It is only important to 
know the truth, so as to extract from it 
whatever may be its sting to her.” 

“But you can not admit the possibility 
of her not belonging to us?” said Hugh, 
half indignantly. 

“We must dear boy admit the possibility ; 
but I insist that it is of no consequence, 
To find her, to make her realize that no mat- 
ter what the truth is, she is our own, ever 
and forever our own, is the thing to be done. 
Afterward will be time to attack the myste- 
ries of her genealogy.” 

“But we can not find her,” murmured 
Patience, pitifully. 

“We can, we will, and ‘before long, too, 
my blessed auntie,” said Hugh, lifting her 
bowed head and touching her gray hair rev- 
ently with his lips. 

“To know she lives is a joy and a strength 
so great, dear friend, that in it I am sure we 
can do the rest.” 

And the sea was rolling wider and wider 
between them even then. 

From that hour the search began in earnest. 
Lloyd Allan spared no pains in the South. 
Every spot where Marah had a friend, every 
haunt of her childhood, every place of 
which she had any knowledge, was explored, 
until it was certain that the fugitives had 
never turned in that direction. In Canada 
they found a clew, that led them to suppose 
they had been there and afterward returned 
to the city. But the city did not give up 
the secret, though no time nor money were 
spared. The outward-bound steamers showed 
their lists week after week and month after 
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month, but before this inspection began the 
steamer that took them off was already gone. 
The picture dealers knew no such artist— 
none of Rubetta’s sketches ever appeared 
among those so carefully watched by Mon- 
teith. False faces were followed, and the 
harassing, wearing work went on, forming, 
to three human beings at least, the first duty, 
though their lives were crowded with many 
other occupations and cares. 

Monteith gave vigor and strength aiid 
time and money to get the Thorn business 
into a shape to be left. Hugh vibrated be- 
: tween the city and the country, for he could 
not let go the tasks undertaken at the mills. 
Aunt Patience had become a woman of anx- 
ious labors, for what with Richard and the 
farms, and the valley people and the com- 
forting of two sad, earnest men, there was 
little time for indulgence in silent grief. 
Rachel, too, seemed mre than ever a means 
of grace. She blamed herself for letting 
Ruby ever go out of her sight and was so 
cross at herself that her ill humor over- 
flowed on every body who came near. She 


loved Patience Thorn, so that her grief took 
the form of temper at sight of Patty’s face, 
and so the poor, old heart was forced to be 
cheerful for all the rest,’even for Rachel, 
who had no other way to show her love but 


by “ working her fingers to the bone.” This 
she tried to do by way of penance, and so 
was heartily glad when Patience told her it 
was thought best ta remove Mr. Richard to 
the farms. She made ready the rooms in 
which his father had been so long an invalid. 
And when he came, wasted and speechless, 
she would have lifted him from the carriage 
in her arms and laid him in his bed, if Silas 
and Tom had not hastened to prevent. 

This movement was not for Richard’s ben- 
efit alone, but it enabled Hugh to give up 
the expense of the city house. He did not 
take this step without first waiting to see if 
his mother would return and take Aunt 
Patty’s place at his father’s side. But her 
letters, while they bemoaned her husband’s 
illness and declared that she could resign to 
no one the privilege of “nursing him, as 
she had always nursed the whole family,” 
yet found a reason for a little further delay. 
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She was coming, she said, though they “ must 
see it was hard, a mysterious Providence, 
indeed, that thus could deprive her of the 
only relief from nursing and household care 
she had known for many years.” Hugh 
could not help smiling as he read the char- 
acteristic letter, but he folded the missive 
and put it away in his pocket, saying, “ Poor 
dear mamma, it is such a comfort to her to 
feel her life has. been of use.” He was se- 
cretly somewhat relieved that she was not 
coming just yet, for he had his misgivings 
as to the effect of her constant presence 
upon the invalid. 

“Tt ’s a pity to cut short her visit,” he 
said to Monteith; ‘and, inasmuch as it is 
an illness that may last. for years, it is better 
not to alarm her.” And Rachel confided to 
Nancy that she hoped “ Dick’s wife would n’t 
hurry home till he was able to talk, at least. 
She’s a worritin’ kind of a way with her, 
and it must be awful to her own husband to 
have to hear her take on and never be able 
to jaw back.” 

But the months rolled by, and she did not 
come. Her letters, meanwhile, began to 
show, first a suspicion, and then a vehement 
dislike, of her son-in-law. Though much 
allowance was to be made for her way of 
looking at things, yet, after a time, Hugh 
began to be seriously alarmed. There was, 
indeed, abundant confirmation of the mother- 
in-law’s worst reports. Harry, at first, proud 
of the beauty of his young wife, passed the 
time in drifting from one fashionable point 
to another, enjoying whatever the gay world 
offers to those who have plenty of money 
and nothing to do. Away from the harass- 
ing presence of Mr. Thorn, and the cireum- 
stances of his first year of marriage, he was 
better satisfied, and, therefore, better be- 
haved. But as the months flew by, the 
money flew also, and by and by, the renewal 
of the gorgeous attire in which he loved to 
see Floy arrayed, grew more difficult, and 
he fell into a way of leaving wife and mother- 
in-law in quiet places, while he took “a little 
run,” which ended generally in Hamburg or 
in Baden Baden, or even in Monaco, if he 
fancied he needed a breath of Italian air. 
From these trips he returned sometimes ex- 
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cited by gains, sometimes depressed and 
irritated by losses. 

It was on one of the latter occasions that 
he found Floy’s face, which had been pale so 
long, radiant with joy. In his absence a 
little stranger had come, and the lips which 
had not sung a joyful song for such a long, 
long time, were ready with that old tri- 
umphant strain, ‘Unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given.” Look well to your 
throne in the mother heart, young father, 
lest, in the absence of your needed tender- 
ness and care, she crown the new-comer 
king. Poor Harry! He was filled with a 
pleased kind of pride in his new possession ; 
but he had no scepter to lay down, and his 
delight was modified by what he called his 
“luck,” that left him wondering “what the 
mischief he should do with the boy.” Floy’s 
money was gone; he must send that of her 
mother to find it. What better use was 
there for a mother-in-law than this? So, 
for the first time, he was heartily glad Mrs. 
Thorn had come to them. : 

So long as Richard responded to her de- 
mands all went well, and she was a mild 
mother-in-law to Harry. When the hus- 
band’s remittances ceased she drew on Hugh, 
and not till there came a pause in supplies, 
and a letter explaining the need of economy, 
did she wake to the knowledge of what she 
was doing. Harry borrowed of her to-day, 
paid to-morrow, to borrow again the next 
day, until there came a time when he ceased 
to borrow altogether, for she had nothing 
more to lend, and ceased to pay altogether, 
for all he borrowed had been lost at the Kur- 
saals of the Baths. And then the letters 
growing sadder and sadder, told it all to 
Hugh. He dared not.send Much money, for 
Harry was sure to get it. He could not go 
to them and leave his father and the busi- 
ness cares that made his life one harassed 
sea of tossing, restless waves, through which 
ran, however, like a gulf-stream, the warm 
under-current of his faith in God and his 
love for men. 
them home—his mother and sister and the 
baby Allan. Floy, with some tardy sense 
of desire to show her appreciation of her 
step-father, would have called the boy Rich- 
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He knew he ought to get’ 









ard, but neither his father nor his grand- 
mamma liked that. She could not bear to 
feel the world was to have another Harry 
Field. So when Mrs. Thorn proposed to 
call him Allan, she accepted the name. 
Whether the grandmother kept some pleas- 
ing recollection of Lloyd’s courtesy to her, 
or whether she only fancied the name, she 
did not say. It was euphonic and pretty, 
and that makes reason enough for a woman. 
When Graham heard it, he felt his heart 
warming toward the little stranger child, 
and in his next letter to Lloyd told him a 
“little namesake had come into the world, 
whose mother was the original of the portrait 
he admired.” 

Hugh could not go for them. Graham, 
restless to search another continent, now that 
his search proved so fruitless in this, volun- 
teered to cross, and, if necessary, to return 
with. them. Hugh .could only look his 
thanks. He had lost all shrinking from any 
help offered by this friend. They were 
closer than brothers in their common work 
and theircommon sorrow. They had reached 
that high, pure bound of friendship where it 
is as willing to receive as it is to give. He 
is a friend who is willing to help, but his 
is friendship of a higher type that is willing 
to be helped. To carry another, how glorious 
it is! To be gathered up to some loving 
heart and be carried on till strength comes 
to go on alone, how much sweeter and deeper 
a joy is this! 

Graham had not far to seek. In an ob- 
secure lodging-house in London he found the 
three—Florence, her mother, and her boy. 
They were waiting for Hugh or for what he 
should send. Mrs. Thorn was indignant at 
discomfort and delay, now that finding it 
uncomfortable abroad she had chosen to go 
home. ‘She was more ready to blame Hugh 
for not sending, than Harry for spending, 
the money. Which is accounted for by the 
fact that Hugh was far away and could not 
make her miserable, no matter how she 
found fault; and Harry was near and could 
do so. He would do it too, as she knew by 
experience. He was the only human being 
with whom she had ever lived who did not 
hesitate to make her, as Rachel said, shet up. 
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And Florence? Monteith could have 
wept at the wreck she was. Yet she did not 
share her mother’s haste to go. Graham 
sought an opportunity to see her alone, and 
found that in her case, as in that of many a 
woman before and since, a child had been to 
her an evangel. Something really her own 
to love and to hold had come to her, and all 
the tenderness of her heart unsealed by the 
touch of baby fingers found its way in 
streams of sorrowful pity toward her mother 
and her husband. The change had not come 
in a moment, but slowly as Spring comes 
after ice and hardness and chill. When 
there had been no more hope in life and she 
looked down a long, dreary vista of dull dis- 
appointment to the grave at the end, then 
had come this little singing-bird into the 
desolate heart, and it warmed under the 
nestler’s touch. It’s astory as old and older 
than that of the creeping of the Child into 
‘the world’s cold heart from <he manger-cra- 
dle at Bethlehem, this of God’s benign influ- 
ence coming into the life of woman with the 
coming of motherhood. She takes in all 


things and pities and loves in this new and 


marvelous enlargement of soul. Florence 
began to pity where she had scorned, to be 
sorry for the nature she despised, and her 
first lesson of personal responsibility to the 
baby’s father came with the baby himself. 
So she told Monteith she wanted to go or to 
stay wherever Harry could be saved. Mon- 
teith wrote this to Hugh, and arrangements 
were at once made to send his mother home 
with friends who were about to cross. She 
would not have stayed for the world, yet 
she could not refrain from reminding Floy 
that she seemed “ very willing to let her go 
now that she had nursed her and cared for 
her through the worst.” But she forgot all 
that before she reached Thornton, where she 
told them she “longed to stay abroad, and 
only came home on Richard’s account.” 
Monteith’s scheme for Harry seemed a 
severe one. Without letting him know he 
meant to help him, or that he did help, yet, 
as the friend of the family, and acting for 


Hugh, he was able to keep positive suffering |.) 


away from the mother and her child. Flor- 
ence could take what was absolutely needful 
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‘since Hugh sent it; but after varied experi- 


ments, Harry was allowed by the unseen 
hand that was caring for him to come to 
actual want. The downward steps had been 
rapid; his health was broken, his "means 
gone; his aunts, after many yemittances, 
refused to aid him more, and blank, hard 
poverty met him face to face, Still there 
was always food in the plain little lodging, 
and Florence, sparing no pains to make it as 
bright as possible, greeted him as if he had 
been all she desired. And there was the 
boy, growing more and more beautiful every 
day, and the mother was reversing’ the or- 
dinary course of things which strives to 
make the child worthy of his parents, and, 
with all the powers of her quickened spirit, 
she was trying to make the parents worthy 
of the child. 

Harry still kept up his habit of occasional 
absences, during which he wandered no one 
knew where. Monteith was sometimes able 
to'follow him and draw him away from the 
lowest haunts of vice, and sometimes not. 
One night in one of the worst quarters of 
London, he had seen him issuing from a 
drinking-saloon in a state that must have 
ended in the guiter if .no steady hand led 
him home. He reeled and fell just as a cab 
was whirling around the corner. Graham 
sprang forward in time to save him from the 
horse’s hoofs and the wheels, but not in 
time to save his head from a dreadful blow 
on the pavement. His companions in drink 


rushed from the shop and stood sobered 


around the ghastly, bleeding face. They 
aided to place him in the cab, and as this 
was no condition in which to take him to 
Florence, Graham ordered him to be borne 
to his own rooms. 

When Harry regained consciousness and 
realized where he was, he would have gone 
at once, but Monteith calmed him in strong, 
gentle ways no one knew better how to use. 
There followed many days of ilJness in which 
Florence was much beside him before he 
was able to be moved to his home. When 
sufficiently recovered to go out he said to 
Monteith, who sat near him reading, while 
the baby boy lay in his cradle asleep: 

“Mr. Monteith, I am going out. You 
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know how to thank you for trying to make 
a man of me, and treating me all through 
as if I were your friend; but I’m going to 
try to thank you by making a man of my- 
self. I’m sick to death of it all, and I’m 
ready to turn over a new leaf. I’m going 
out now to look for work.” 

Monteith was on his feet in an instant, and 
he was not ashamed of the real tears of joy 
that sprang to his eyes. 

“You are not strong enough for work yet, 

“are you 2” he asked. 

“Yes; and I can not bear the waiting. I 
have lived long enough on Hugh, and too 
long. I want to begin now to take care of 
Floy and the boy here,” and he touched the 
cradle with his wasted hand. 

Tt may seem very cruel, but Monteith let 
him try. Hetold him how Hugh was work- 
ing day and night, and what reverses had 
come, and it was not until Harry had tried, 
and tried again and failed, that Graham 
himself secured him an humble position in 
which he could care for his family in the 
simplest way at first, and could be advanced 
just in proportion as he proved worthy of 
trust. 

That he did not prove worthy surprised 
neither wife nor friend, who understood the 
difference between a grateful impulse toward 
better things, and a life of steady right- 
doing. He fell often and grievously, and as 
often they strove to lift him up again, be- 
lieving it better if he kept up but one day 
and felt the next, that that was better than 
to stay down altogether. 

And he made, under these auspices, the 
honest struggle of his life. Florence treated 
him whenever he renewed his efforts, as if he 
were sure to succeed, and Graham even went 
so far as to try to induce him to aid him 
in saving other people bound by besetting 
sins like his. But his spirit was feeble, and 
it was hard for him to overcome the spiritual 
lassitude, and harder still to rally the ener- 
gies of an enfeebled body. Sometimes Gray 
feared he was good only because he remained 
too feeble to be bad. Be that as it may, he 
drifted out toward the eternities through 
months of bodily weakness in which his 
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may not be here when I return. I don’t’ 





brain was free to think and the soul was free 
to feel whatever influence was sent to touch 
it. How much he thought or felt they could 
not tell, for after the first he rarely softened 
to the point of telling his thoughts. One 
day when he could no longer move about, 
Monteith brought him news that his aunt 
had gone and had left him the fortune upon 
which he used to build his hopes. He had 
never spoken of dying, but he said, with 
some show of kindness. 

“Poor old auntie! well, I treated her likea 
wretch, and I don’t deserve any thing from 
her.” A pause, and then he added, “And I 
shall never need it either; but I am giad 
she did not pass me by. It makes it easier 
for Florrie and the boy.” 

But before there was time for Floy to find 
her lot made easier by the new inheritance, 
Harry was gone, and Floy took to herself 
the comfort of believing that he would have 


become all she wished in time. And she’ 


wrote to Hugh: 

“T can not understand it, brother. Why 
should he die now when it seems to me he 
was just beginning to live?” 

Saddened, changed, subdued, yet hugging 
her faith that Harry had indeed “begun to 
live,” the young widow sailed for America 
with her boy. Monteith saw her on board 
and in the care of friends, and lifting her boy 
in his arms gave him a kiss to take to Uncle 
Hugh, and then went back to renew the 
long interrupted search: for that, without 
which his busy life could not cease to be 


_ empty and sad. 


Three nights later, in his room at Thorn- 
ton, Hugh sat by the window, and gazing 
out over the dim outline of the hills lying 
under white banks of the clouds, he fell 
asleep and reamed. He felt lifted into 
the midst of the clouds. He was tossed 
hither and thither upon them, and saw 
them change in color and grow black like 
the waves of the sea. He could feel them 
close around him damp and cold. He 
became conscious in the blackness and the 
tossing of other forms, struggling near him, 
forms which he could not grasp and could 
not see; when suddenly he felt little child 
arms clinging about his neck and a baby 
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mouth pressed to his lips. He struggled to 
free himself, and in the struggle awoke. 

The terrible reality of the dream had left 
him trembling and cold. He could not sleep, 
and for days after he found himself shudder- 
ing as he remembered the chill of a little 
white wet form that clung to his breast. 

Heshook the memory off again and again, 
and he never told any one till years after, 
when he spoke of it to Gray. 

But on that night two steamers met in 
mid-ocean, and one went down in.the crash 
of the awful collision. Most of the passen- 
gers were saved by the remaining ship, and 
among these was a frantic young mother 
whose only child, lost from her arms as they 
fell, drifted further and further away, and 

‘cradled and caressed on the bosom of the 
sea, whose softest kisses could not win it from 
its sleep. , 

The boat on which Floy and many others 
were saved was much injured, and moved on 
very slowly toward England; but Florence 
did not know or care which way they went. 
Nearing the British coast they met an out- 


ward bound steamer from Liverpool for the 


States. Floy was transferred with the other 
sufferers, and the long stretch of the At- 
lantic was crossed again. She was not fit 
for the journey, but there was no one to say 
what better could be done and Florence did 
not care. Mercifully, Hugh, having been 
absent from the city longer than he intended, 
did not receive Monteith’s letter, saying by 
what steamer she had sailed, in time for 
prolonged anxiety. There had been times 
in these last years when he had questioned 
if there was any limit to the soul’s power to 
suffer; times when it seemed to him as if 
one thing more—especially if it were one 
thing more to be borne alone—would crush 
him utterly. But he came back to the city 
office from busy, anxious days at Thornton, 
to find the letter that said, “Mrs. Field 
would sail from Liverpool by the S——d, of 
the T- Line, on the fifth of the month.” 

It was now the 19th. He hastened to the 
office, for she should have been in three days 
ago. No news of her as yet, and though 
they tried to put a good face upon it, and 
said they were not troubled, such - delays 
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often occurred, Hugh knew his heart was 
only echoing the unspoken terror of their 
own. There were other inquirers also, and 
the secret fear found words and grew to a 
rumor that the vessel had been wrecked. 
For once, Hugh-doubted his power to meet 
Aunt Patience, and keep his anxiety to him- 
self, so he stayed alone in the city until the 
good news came. He had not long to wait, 
but long enough to test thoroughly the 
strength that is made perfect in weakness. 
That Floy was his sister never seemed so 
real and true to him. He wanted to make 
up for all she had borne, and to prove himself 
protector and brother and friend. It was 
one of the small comforts he had allowed 
his suffering soul to anticipate, and God had 
perhaps taken the comforting and loving of 
his sister tohimself. He felt the temptation 
of rarely noble natures to doubt their own 
power and worth, and felt as if failure was 
written on all his efforts and aspirations for 
his race. Longing to spare, to save, to bless 
all, he had not saved or blessed one. What 
wonder that he went down into a wilder- 
ness of mingled discouragement and doubt! 
What wonder if, when the good news came, 
he could not believe it, and that nothing 
lifted him out of himself till he went down 
to the dock and saw Floy’s white, hopeless 
face. She did not speak, but looked a mo- 
ment at her uplifted empty arms, before 
she clasped them about Iris neck. 

He lifted her to his heart, and thought, as 
he held her there, how small his own griefs 
were beside the sorrow of this broken heart. 
And the thought was like a ministering 
angel sent after him into the wilderness to 
warn him away from the mount of tempta- . 
tion where he had stopped to count his own 
sorrows and to brood over his own cares. 

And then he took his sister back to Thorn- 
ton, her roses dead, her bridal garments 
changed to funeral wreaths. If ever there 
was an hour of danger that Aunt Patience 
and Hugh would forget Rubetta, or that Mrs. 
Thorn would forget herself, it was when they 
opened their arms and their hearts broken 
with pity to take back Florence Field. It 
was a sorrowful household indeed, yet, even 
then, how much more pitiful God was than 
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they knew. He let the thick darkness fall 
about them; but only that in the cloud they 
might feel for and touch each other’s hands, 
and know how near he meant human souls 
to be to each other in love. 

Yet even while they mourned and wept, 
cradled in the arms of a sun-burned Scotch- 
man, whose wife was crooning over wee bairn- 
ies at home, the baby Allan was sleeping as 
soundly and as sweetly as on his mother’s 
breast. 

In the early morning, while the darkness 
was still on the face of the deep, the good 
ship Sea Guill crossed the track of the 
wreck. /There were a few drifting fragments 
floating on the water; and a human figure 
clinging to a settee from the deck. With 
pity on their rough faces, they lowered a 
boat and drew him in. The man was dead, 
but in one stiffened arm he held the uncon- 
scious child. He had evidently succeeded 
in lashing himself to the settee before the 
vessel sank, and had probably saved the 
child from the water. A cruel bruise, show- 


ing where his head had come in contact with 
the wreck, revealed the cause of his death. 


They lowered the body again to the deep, but 
tears stood in many honest eyes as they drew 
from his clasp the formr of the living child. 

The Sea Gull came into St. Augustine, 
and the story of the drowning babe flew 
quickly, reaching almost at once the ears of 
Lloyd Allan. He read it in the County Ga- 
zette. He heard it told in the market town 
near his home, and his servants were full of 
the gossip concerning the little mother- 
less one. 

The Sea Gull before now had been laden 
with the products of his own plantation, so 
he had no trouble in confirming the rumors. 
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There was no reason for him to be specially 
interested. Yet his curiosity was sufficiently 
roused to make him stroll into the hotel 
where the child was kept, pending inquiries, 
and to take a look at the boy. The child 
gazed up in his face and smiJed. Something 
in his countenance seemed familiar. He 
looked and looked again, but he could not 
make it out. The old Scotch sailor came in 
with his tarpaulin pushed back from his 
weather-beaten face, and poked the child 
under the ribs with a brown, cracked finger, 
which the baby seized and tried to convey 
to hig mouth, crowing and laughing in ree- 
ognition of the rough, kind friend. Lloyd 
turned sharply upon him. 

“So you aré the man who has saved this 
little traveler, are you ?” 

“Ay, ay, sir! and a fine little chap he is 
too. If no oneclaims him, I’ll take him all 
the way back again to Betsey. She’ll make 
a man of him, Betsey will!” and he made a 
grimace, intended for a smile, into the 
baby’s face. 

“But was there nothing, no mark on his 
clothing; nothing to indicate to whom he 
belonged?” asked Lloyd. 

“Yes, there was this here trinket,” and he 
drew forth a tiny pin, such as loving moth- 
ers use to fasten ribbons on the shoulders 
of their babes. Mrs. Thorn had given it, 
and on the inside it was marked, “ Grand- 
mamma to Baby Allan.” 

Suddenly there flashed across his mind 
that playful allusion to a namesake in Gra- 
ham’s letter. Who had a baby Allan but 
Florence Field? He looked again at the 
child, and knew now that he had seen those 
eyes, those dimples, and that brow in the 
portrait at Richard Thorn’s. 
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THE MASSACRE OF IPSARA.* 


“ The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece, 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung.” 


BOUT seven miles north-west of Scio 
there is a secluded spot but seldom 
visited by the traveler, which may furnish 
an interesting episode to the history of the 
Greek Revolution. It is the Isle of Ipsara, 
which rises bold and rocky to a great height 
above the level of the sea. 

The circumference of Ipsara does not ex- 
ceed twenty miles, having within that space 
two valleys—one cultivated in vineyards and 
gardens, the other filled up by a once beau- 
tiful but now neglected city. Among the 
more prominent buildings were a monastery 
and a convent. a college and school, and the 
church of St. Nicholas, which stood on a 
high promontory, overlooking to a great dis- 
tance the broad bosom of the Archipelago. 
The church was accessible on three sides by 
flights of marble steps amounting to more 
than two hundred each. And as all these 
buildings were of stone, inclosed within 
high walls, they might, if required, serve 
for defense, and thus add very much to the 
natural strength of the island. 

Prior to the revolution Ipsara was inhab- 
ited by one of the most gay, intelligent, and 
enterprising confmunities of the East. Most 
of them were a sea-faring people, off-handed 
and brave, as this service required them to 
be. Their ships visited not only every isle 
in the Archipelago, but every part of the 
Mediterranean and the Black Seas, sharing 
largely in the trade of the countries border- 
ing on those waters, enriching their homes 
and producing such content in their pros- 
perity as almost to make them forget that 
they wore the yoke of Turkish despotism. 

Ipsara was among the first to raise the 
standard of revolt, though not at the time 
possessing asingle cannon. The people, how- 


ever, made a descent upon one of the Turkish 


sea-ports and carried off a supply of heavy 





* For the substance of the above sketch the writer is 
indebted to a native of Greece, who, in his early youth, 
Witnessed many of the scenes described. 
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guns, with which they fortified their own 
island. And as nature had given to them 
rugged rocks and steep precipices, which 
were fortresses in themselves, they were able 
to defy the whole Ottoman power, and to 
make their island the key of Southern 
Greece. Thus Ipsara soon proved to be a 
most formidable obstacle to the Turks, who 
made several attempts to capture it, but 
without success. 

At length, in the year 1824, the divan 
came to the resolution to subdue this island 
at all hazards. Accordingly preparations 
were made on a grand scale. A fleet was 
formed consisting of two hundred vessels, 
with numerous gun-boats, fitted up at the 
suggestion of foreign embassadors, then in 
Constantinople. Isauf Pasha was appointed 


the admiral to conduct the expedition. 
Troops were embarked at Negropont, and a 


large body of Turkish Albanians at Salonica. 
All things being ready, with these vessels 
and thirty thousand picked soldiers, Isauf 
put to sea, and on the Ist of June, 1824, the 
Ipsara patriots beheld this powerful fleet 
bearing down upon their isle. At first the 
news caused much confusion. The people 
were seen running in all directions some to 
arm themselves, others hastening with am- 
munition to the different forts; here groups 
of men organizing themselves into military 
companies, and every-where heralds gallop- 
ing through the city, sending the inhabitants 
to different: batteries. 

Beside the natives who were able to bear 
arms, seven hundred Greek Albanians had 
been engaged for the guard and defense of 
the island, in order to supply the deficiency 
made by the seamen while absent from their 
homes. These Albanians were commanded 
by two brothers—Cottas and Lambras— 
chiefs who had earned for themselves no 
small share of military reputation. It is 
doubtful whether Ipsara could have been 
taken had it not been for the treachery of 
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one of these men. Cottas proved to be a 
traitor. Nor isit easy to determine whether 
the motive was disappointed love with some 
fair daughter of the isle, or the more base 
one of anticipated bribes from the Turkish 
admiral. ‘Be this as it may, he betrayed the 
confidence reposed in him by the people of 
Tpsara; and though as a brave man he had 
won laurels for himself in several battles 
with the Turks; yet at the very post of 
honor, he stained those laurels with crime 
of the deepest dye. One of the most access- 
ible batteries, and yet one on which it was 
not expected that any attempt would be 
made, was assigned to Cottas. 

Meanwhile the Turkish fleet opened a tre- 
mendous fire upon the city, a compliment 
which was returned as briskly, but with far 
better effect, from the batteries on shore. 
Isauf attempted repeatedly to land his men 
near the redoubts, but in vain; the gun- 
boats met with such a reception that they 
were either deserted by their crews, or liter- 
ally blown out of their course, men and all. 
Thus, with all its details of horrible slaugh- 


ter, the bombardment continued until eleven 
o’clock at night, when, as it would seem, the 
Turks were discouraged by their failure, and 
retired to the Isle of Scyros. 

It is a custom among the Albanians to 
build large fires and to prepare a feast when 


victory has crowned their arms. While the 
sheep are roasting, the soldiers amuse them- 
selves around the fire by celebrating with 
arms in hand a military movement, believed 
to be at least a relic of the ancient Pyrrhic 
dance. In pursuance, as was supposed, of 
such a custom, Cottas caused fires to be 
lighted near his battery; but his purpose 
was not to perform a patriotic rite—it was a 
preconcerted treacherous signal. The red 
blaze was a beacon to the Turks, to show 
them the position occupied by Cottas, and 
to guide them to his battery. , 

The day had been a splendid one for Ip- 
sara. The omens were auspicious. The sun 
had gone down into a sea of glory; the 
waters of the Agean reflected the deep 
crimson of the evening sky; the clouds 
looked like banners of transparent gold 
hung out over the heavens in sign of vic- 
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tory. Who that had witnessed such a day 
could ever dream that it would be fol- 
lowed by a night of wild disaster? Who 
could imagine that there was treachery in 
those bright sparks that leaped up from the 
bosom of that midnight fire? The people 
of the island did not for a moment suspect 
the deception. 

And now, when the earth was wrapped in 
darkness, and many of the Greek soldiers 
slept on their arms, the plan of treachery 
arranged between Cottas and Isauf Pasha 
was to be carried out. With muffled oars, 
and in perfect silence, eight thousand men 
were disembarked without being observed 
by any of the other batteries. The Turks, 
thus landed without opposition, advanced 
with their muskets slung to their shoulders, 
and with swords drawn and held between 
their teeth, leaving their hands and feet free 
to push and pull one another up the rocks, 
But before they had scaled the ramparts, 
Lambras, the other Albanian chief, discov- 
ered what was going on. He hastened to 
his brother, and requested him to give orders 
that stones should be rolled down upon the 
Moslems, and thus cause their destruction. 
Cottas declined his brother’s advice as being 
of no avail, remarking that it would be far 
better to let them climb up and fight them 
on equal terms—a singular and certainly a 
most dangerous exhibition of chivalric court- 
esy. Lambras again called on his brother 
and urged the necessity of firing on the 
Turks before they climbed up the ascent; 
but he was again refused, Cottas replying, 
“T command here!’ Lambras, now seeing 
too plainly the treachery of his brother,— 
for the greater part of the Turks had al- 
ready ascended, taken up their line of march, 
and were within a few yards of the battery,— 
drew from his belt a pistol, and shot the 
traitor. Cottas fell mortally wounded, was 
taken on board the Turkish admiral’s ship, 
and, before he died, acknowledged his misery 
and his crime. 

The landing of the enemy caused great 
consternation among the women and chil- 
dren. They might be seen running about 
in all directions, dreading the approach of 
the Turks, and yet unable to adopt any 
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means of escape. Ladies of rank offered all 
their wealth to any one that would take 
them off to a Greek vessel; but when they 
found that all their appeals were unheard, 
they cast their treasures away as being only 
an incumbrance to them. The shore was 
covered with gold, silver, precious stones, 
and other valuable articles. 

At length, when the Turks came down 
from the mountain, overlooking the city, 
and yelled forth their war-cry, “Allah! 
Allah! hu!” they commenced the work of 
death, regardless of age, sex, or condition. 
The blood of the infant was poured out on 
the breast of the mother, and then she too 
fell beneath their cimeters. It seemed as if 
they were alone intent on massacre even to 
to annihilation. Nothing now could be 
heard save the roar of cannon, the dis- 
charge of musketry, the clash of swords, 
the cries of combatants, and the screams of 
women and children. The carnage was con- 


tinued the whole day and night. Some were 
pillaging the houses, others were capturing 
and killing those who took refuge on board 


the Greek ships in the inner harbor. In a 
“Life of Ali Pasha, of Albania,” it is re- 
lated that several of the Suliote women, on 
the advance of the Turkish troops into their 
mountain fastnesses, assembled on a lofty 
summit, and, after chanting a wild song, 
precipitated themselves with their children 
into the chasm below, to avoid becoming the 
slaves of the enemy. Thus, also, many of 
the Ipsara mothers ran to the nearest preci- 
pice, where, for a moment, as they trembled 
on the verge that overhung the sea, they 
pressed their little ones to their bosoms, and 
gave to each babe the last kiss, and to each 
other the last adieu, then threw their chil- 
dren into the surges below, and, in wild de- 
spair, the mothers leaped in after them, and 
perished in the waters. 

Lambras and his Albanians, with such of 
the Greeks as joined them, retreated in good 
order, disputing every inch of ground, until 
they reached the Fort St. Nicholas, where 
they took a last refuge. Here, some two 
thousand women and children had found a 
place of safety. Here Lambras and his com- 
patriots resolved to fight till the very last 
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extremity, and took a solemn oath never 
to give up the struggle but with life itself. 
The Turks had succeeded in reducing all 
the batteries at the northern part of the 
island, and nothing remained for them now 
to accomplish but the destruction of Fort 
St. Nicholas. Orders were issued accord- 
ingly that all their available force must act 
in unison in order to take the stronghold of 
the Ipsara people. The sailors were all 
landed, that they too might share in the 
onset, and great rewards were offered to those 
who might first scale the walls: 

Meanwhile, from the want of provisions, 
the ravages of disease, and the effect of dis- 
appointment, the condition of the Greeks 
within the fortress had become deplorable. 
At length, sickened at the horror and woe 
around them, on the morn of the seventh 
day since fighting commenced, when the 
Tambourji sounded forth the alarm for the 
intended general attack, they called their 
little band together in council, and then and 
there resolved how to give their dying blow. 
Their plan was simple but heroic. They 
took a last solemn farewell of each other. 
They sent the women and children to the 
rear of the fort, and a soldier with “slow- 
match” was placed at the powder magazine. 
The road leading to the fort was a regular 
inclined plain, rising about three hundred 
feet above the level of the sea; its width 
not more than two hundred yards, and 
washed by the sea on either side. The fort, 
situated at the end of this causeway, was 
guarded by thirty pieces of brass cannon. 
Ten of these frowned down upon the road 
leading to the citadel, and ever and anon 
sent death into the enemy’s ranks. 

Before sunrise the first gun was heard, as 
the signal of battle. The attack soon became 
general. The Greeks directed their whole at- 
tention to the force approaching, or, rather, 
attempting to approach, the front walls. 
Full often had these been driven back, and 
that with immense slaughter; yet the ranks 
were filled up, and the column pushed on. 
The heroes of the fort continued the useless 
warfare till night set in with all the beauty 
and calmness of that lovely clime. Soft 
clouds of purple and white veiled the glit- 
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tering constellations. The blue mirror of 
the A®gean was calm in the reflected azure of 
the skies. Nature every-where was in repose. 
The silence was alone broken by the tremen- 
dous fire of the Turkish cannon; the Greeks 
had ceased to fire. Their gates were open, 
and they stood in mournful array, awaiting 
the entrance of their foes. The mothers 
pressed their darling infants closer to their 
bosoms, and with the more youthful of their 
sex, raised their eyes in prayer, asking the 
God of heaven to console them in these aw- 
ful moments. 

The Greeks passed an order along their 
lines to take their stand to the right and 
left within the gates, with swords and dag- 
gers drawn. And now the Turks advance 
to the final assault; they have crossed the 
threshold; the: first to enter falls beneath 
the dagger, and the next, and the next are 
slain by the thrust of the yataghan. The 
fearful fight goes on amid the clash of arms, 
and the groans of the wounded, until the 
Turks passing over the mangled and bloody 
carcasses that strew the ground, succeed in 


scaling the walls on all sides, and the Cres- 
cent rises over the Cross. The moment for 
the last scene in the terrible tragedy has 
come—the moment ‘vhen he who has waited 
in the powder-vault is to act with calm and 


stern decision. The soldier needs but a 
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word, and the curtain will rise to show only 
a mass of ruins. At the well-known signal 
the match is lighted and applied, and lo! 


“Sudden as the bolt of heaven 


Friends, foes, the living and the dead, 
Blackened and scathed, are hurled on high, 
In shivered fragments to the sky.” 


Thus fell the glory of Ipsara’s isle. Such 
was the catastrophe to one of the most beau- 
tiful spots in the Grecian Archipelago. For 
days afterwards the spectacle was ghastly 
and appalling. The streets were choked 
with dead bodies, and the dying had none to 
help them. Ipsara lost three-fourths of her 
people, and the captured remnants of soldiers 
and of women were taken to Smyrna and 
Mitylene. 

The sacking of Ipsara and the fate of her 
heroes excited deep lamentation. Their 
courage and patriotism were as loudly ap- 
plauded. And it was every-where seen and 
felt that with such a spirit among her sons, 
Greece was yet capable of illustrious deeds, 
and might in the coming day emulate her 
past glory, and regain some portion of 
her original splendor. Greece once more 
alive, will seek for all her children auton- 
omy and independence: 


‘« For freedom’s battle, once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.”’ 
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“HERE are vast regions of the globe 

- where the waters never solidify, and 
icy cold is an unknown experience. No sil- 
very, feathery flakes ever descend to clothe 
the surface of the ground in a mantle of the 
purest white, roof the houses for a time 
with a new material, and rest in smoothly 
molded tufts upon the twigs of the wood- 
lands, as if artificially produced. Nor is 
the exquisite ornament of the hoar-frost 
ever seen enameling the trees, shrubs, and 
grasses. These are the lowlands within the 
tropics, where, if there is sufficient humid- 
ity, vegetation is luxuriant and perennial, 





the forests being covered with constant ver- 
dure, while the fields exhibit a permanent 
carpet of beautiful and odoriferous flowers. 
Venerable Winter, truly so called with us, 
as a very old acquaintance, is there a per- 
fect stranger; and though heard of by report, 
the uncivilized natives of various districts 
have often deemed the statement a fiction 
of the white men, that they are able occa- 
sionally to use their rivers as roads, and not 
only tramp upon the surface of the water, 
but do it without wetting their feet. Even 
at a considerable elevation above the sea 
in those latitudes, if that somewhat slippery 
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personage known to our ancestors as Jack 
Frost ventures to show his face, it is very 
quickly to retreat, finding the reception far 
too warm to be endured. But on towering 
highlands of the tropical zone, which rise 
some three miles or so above the level of the 
ocean, there my gentleman with locks of 
snow and beard of icicles has sure footing, 
and may be constantly met with in his house 
at home, hale and hearty, staring with 
cool assurance at the sun, as if defying the 
blazing orb to deprive him of his crystal 
halls or interfere with his processes, piling 
the avalanche and manufacturing the glacier. 
There are other regions where the ther- 
mometer periodically falls below the freezing 
point with unfailing regularity, even at the 
level of the sea; and the indication of cold 
is permanent for very definite intervals, 
varying from five to seven months, accord- 
ing to the locality. The entire north of the 
two great continents is subject to this con- 
dition; and over field and flood Winter is 
lord paramount of the scene, not in name 
only, but as a chilling, biting, pinching, and 
Falls of snow usher 
in the season. These “white flies,” as the 
Russians style the firstling flakes, are speed- 
ily followed by a whole army of brothers and 
cousins, which accumulate upon the surface 
of the ground, and being strongly frozen, 
form a clean, deep, and®hard pavement for 
the foot or sledge of the wayfarer. The 
prime distinction between land and water is 
obliterated by the rivers and lakes being 
covered with a three-foot thickness of ice, or 
more, of a pale blue color, inclining to aqua- 
marine green, but whitened by the snow. 
At St. Petersburg the cold is often terrific, 
especially when the east wind blows. Pe- 
destrians then run along the streets as if 
upon errands of life and death, to keep the 
blood flowing; and being dressed in fur coats 
and caps, or shaggy skins, they are not un- 
like two-legged bears upon the trot. Though 
but little of the countenance is exposed the 
eyelids are frequently firmly frozen together, 
upon which the blinded man enters the first 
dwelling at hand, as if it were his own, to 
have his sight restored by a gradual thaw at 
the stove, a process inevitably accompanied 


refrigerating reality. 
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by a shower of tears. Specially is the nose 
in danger ; and, as no sensation of pain warns 
the individual whose organ is in jeopardy, 
it is an act of benevolence for the passer-by 
to say to him, “Father, father, thy nose!” 
on observing the chalky, cadaverous hue 
which betokens suspended circulation, and 
requires the remedy of rubbing with snow 
or broken ice to be instantly applied in order 
to preserve intact that feature of the “hu- 
man face divine.” Still, the season is often 
an enjoyable one to those who can stand its 
rigors. The cleanness of the landscape, the 
freedom to wander at will over Summer im- 
pediments of brook and stream, and the 
millions of icy particles glittering in the 
sunbeams with the brightest prismatic colors 
while the air is clear, still, and salubrious, 
though keen and penetrating, are agreeable 
features. Often the sun careers through the 
heavens, cloudless from morn to night, and 
then gives place to the moon, soft and yel- 
low, with a rim strongly and beautifully de- 
fined against the dark concave of the sky. 
But, as very few stir abroad unless com- 
pelled, there is an almost unbroken silence 
in town and country, on hill and in vale, in 
frosty-white forests and by pent-up streams, 
which is solemn and unearthly, and some- 
times appalling to the stranger. 

Living as we do in mean latitudes, at a 
very inconsiderable elevation above the sea 
and surrounded by it on every side, we are 
only familiar with Winter in general as a 
comparatively mild visitor and transient 
guest. Often the season comes and passes 
away without having at all answered to the 
character proper to it; for no snow has fallen 
but what has instantly melted on the ground 
and vanished from the house-tops with the 
next gleam of sunshine; no ice has been 
formed thicker than a pane of window-glass, 
or aslice of ham at a refreshment room; and 
no wind has blown which could be styled a 
biting blast. There are obvious advantages . 
connected with such mild weather; for out- 
door work can proceed as usual, while the 
poor, who are unable to command a compe- 
tent supply of fuel and clothing, are spared 
much suffering. But, on the other hand, 
manufacturers who have prepared, and trad- 
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ers who have laid in, heavy stocks of attire, 
suitable for an expected change of temper- 
ature, are grievously disappointed; and ex- 
tensive mischief may be silently wrought, 
hundreds being thrown out of employment, 
while many domestic anxieties are occa- 
‘sioned by the prevalence of sickliness, owing 
to the atmosphere being bland yet murky, 
instead of bracing and clear. The great 
plague is, that very frequently Mr. Frost 
pounces upon us suddenly with a hard gripe, 
and then, when furs have been rummaged 
up by the ladies, overcoats and comforters 
by the gentlemen, he is off at a bound, and 
we neither see, hear, nor feel any thing of 
him again for a twelvemonth. It is also 
the case that he comes and goes, comes back 
and goes again, or often seems to be coming 
and going without doing either, thus not 
allowing us to know from one day to an- 
other what we are to expect; and the coun- 
tryman’s description of the weather is true to 
the letter, “ first it blew, then it snew, then 
it friz; then it thew, and then it blew, and 
snew, and friz, and thew again.” It is also 
an incident to which we are liable, that 
when we ought to be saying, “ Lo, the Win- 
ter is past,” it sets in with uncommon vigor, 
to the inexpressible dismay of market-gar- 
deners, and the loss to the community of 
Spring trade, early vegetables, and cheap 
Summer fruit. 

We like a real Winter, that is, one with 
frost not too protracted ; with cold very per- 
ceptible, but not severe; and with snow 
covering for a time the face of the country. 
This is experience natural to our northern 
geographical position at the period when 
the sun mounts high in heaven over the 
lands of the southern hemisphere; and it is, 
as we believe, most serviceable to general in- 
terests. Frost checks the undue multiplica- 
tion of noxious grubs and insects in the 
ground, and prepares it to yield more read- 
ily to the plow and harrow. The snow, 
being a very bad conductor of heat, acts as 
a cozy blanket to the bulbs and roots of 
plants, protecting them from the refrigerat- 
ing air, while the nitrogen it has taken up 

from the atmosphere is imparted as an ele- 
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ment of fertility to the soil. Bright freezing 
days give elasticity to the spirits, and 
thereby invigorate health, which is further 
promoted by exercise being stimulated, 
both for comfort’s sake, and because it may 
be taken without risk of muddy bespatter- 
ment. No occasion is there to pick one’s 
steps on the hard highway, but we tread it 
confidently with a right onward air; and 
instead of moving along with a lounging 
gait at a crawling pace, which would not 
quicken the pulse if kept up for a century, 
we march with the dogged briskness which 
speedily gives quicker motion to the life- 
blood, and imparts a genial warmth to the 
frame from top to toe. 

Then grown-up men, and even venerable 
gray-beards, are enabled to renew the sports 
of their youth, of all others the most worthy 
of renewal, careering over the ice on iron 
shoes, and often encountering as a digression 
the most unpitied of all mishaps, that of be- 
ing stretched at full length on the glassy 
pavement. It is true that mournful mis- 
chances sometimes occur, and grim death 
arrests the skater or slider, and takes 
him to a watery grave. Yet these casual- 
ties are not referable, at least in nine cases 
out of ten, to the treacherous ice, as the 
newspapers report, but to the incaution, 
commonly the fool-hardiness of the suffer- 
ers. Ice is one of the last things in the 
world to be accused of treachery. It puts 
on no delusive aspect, but simply appears 
to be what it is—a crust upon the waters, 
very brittle, as its easy fracture shows, and 
very thin in general, compared with the 
liquid substratum, not, therefore, to be ad- 
ventured on prudently till one is assured of 
its consistency and thickness. 

Sliding, with its slips and tumbles, was 
no doubt a performance to which the lads of 
the old Britons addressed themselves with 
hearty good-will in their wolf-skins, when 
shallow meres abounded in the land, and 
the waters of many a river, now restricted 
to a definite channel, wandered at their will 
over wide tracts of country. But skating 
as at present practiced is of comparatively 
recent introduction. 
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EDITOR’S STUDY. 


THE VISION OF FAITH. 


INTELLIGENT readers of the New Testament 
can not fail to notice its frequent use of the 
word faith, and the great stress that is laid 
upon it. And yet there is reason to believe 
that scarcely any other word is so imperfectly 
understood, either as to its own proper import 
or in respect to its relations to the Christian 
system. The manner of its use by our Lord 
and his disciples indicates their high appreci- 
ation of its nature, and especially of its im- 
portance in practical religion. If we pass 
from the Scriptures to uninspired theological 
discourses, the same uncertainty and want 
of clearness is very greatly increased. The 
word is much used, but without any well-de- 
fined and fixed sense; so that it may mean 
less or more, according to the conceptions of 
those that use it. Even among able and learned 
Christian writers the subject is often presented 
rather infelicitously, and all this has occa- 
sioned no little confusion in theological dis- 
cussions, and in the instructions of the pulpit. 
It must be observed, also, that the term is used 
both in the Scriptures and elsewhere, with 
very considerable latitude of meaning. In its 
broadest and most indefinite sense, it is em- 
ployed to indicate any degree or form of be- 
lief; and on the other side it is used to desig- 
nate certain purely moral qualities, fidelity 
and trustworthiness, and also to indicate cer- 
tain dispositions of mind respecting religious 
truths, and the evidence by which those truths 
are commended to our acceptance. 

It is, indeed, very certain that the pre-dispo- 
sition of the mind has very much to do with 
the force of evidence addressed to it, and in 
certain frames of mind it may be quite impos- 
sible for any degree of proofs, of which certain 
kinds of subjects are susceptible, to produce 
convictions. Unbelief—the Scriptural oppo- 
site of faith—is usually treated as a moral, 
rather than an intellectual, fault. It is also 
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assumed to be the normal condition or estate 
of the “natural man,” so that as to all such 
the divinely appointed evidences of religion 
fail of their effects. The whole difference be- 
tween doubters and believers arises in most 
cases, not so much from any differences of 
proofs addressed to, and received by, the intel- 
lect, as from the subjective attitude of the 
mind towards the things set forth. 

As simply intellectual states, arising logic- 
ally from the evidence received, faith and un- 
belief are alike without moral character. 
They are also, as such, quite outside of the 
power of the volitional faculty. No force of 
will can involve in doubt the results of a 
mathematical demonstration, or render uncer- 
tain the clearly ascertained discoveries of the 
senses; and accordingly nobody is to be praised 
or blamed for his beliefs or unbeliefs in these 
And because conviction is the direct 
and unavoidable result of such evidence act- 
ing upon the mind, to attempt to persuade one 
to believe or disbelieve such evidence would 
be the merest folly and absurdity. To doubt 
or to believe in all such cases is entirely with- 
out moral relations, since convictions of any 
degree, based upon such evidence, lie entirely 
outside of the domain of morals. 

In the New Testament it is shown that 
Christ’s work among men was all the time 
very intimately associated with the faith or 
unbelief of those among whom he taught and 
labored. His power to work miracles was, in 
some cases, conditioned by the faith or unbe- 
lief of those whom he would benefit, and the 
good received was according to the faith of 
the recipient. 
simply an arbitrary arrangement of divine 
authority, but rather as the practical resultant 
of a high and sublime philosophy in the king- 
dom of grace. 
dition on man’s part of the grace of the Gos- 
pel, God deals with men not only righteously, 
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In demanding faith as a con- 
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but also according to the great and universal 
principles of his government. ) 
' In every case faith has its purely intellect- 
ual and logical elements. It is always a state 
of belief derived from evidence, and it ac- 
cords with the logical requirements of the evi- 
dence received. And in this aspect of the case 
faith is involuntary, and so far without moral 
qualities, But since moral and religious veri- 
ties extend beyond the range of the senses, and 
can not be subjected to mathematical reason- 
ing, the evidences upon which they rest must 
be of a different character. The results of the 
evidences that determine moral questions are 
very largely affected by the state and character 
of the minds upon which such evidence operates ; 
and as light is modified in its sensible results 
by the nature of the body upon which it falls, 
making one black and another white, so moral 
evidences produce widely different impressions 
upon different minds, according to their differ- 
ent moral conditions and relations. In cer- 
tain not unusual states of mind, the clearest 
proofs must fail to produce convictions, and 
yet such unbelief is in the highest degree 
blame-worthy, because it is the outgrowth of 
a perverted state of the soul. The faith so 
persistently and earnestly called for as a con- 
dition of the grace of salvation is distinct- 
ively of the heart. Even the devils have an 
intellectual faith in ail the revelations of the 
Gospel, and are not altogether unaffected by 
their fearful forebodings; but they are with- 
out saving faith because the belief that brings 
salvation is pre-eminently of the heart. 

In the exercise of our perceptive faculties, 
in order that the reality of things shall be 
detected, proper subjective powers of appreci- 
ation are requisite. The seeing is not all of 
the eye, nor the hearing of the ear. The same 
field of vision presented to different spectators, 
though in all alike the organs of sight may be 
unimpaired, will show to each different, objects 
of sight. The perceptive faculties lie back of 
the organs of sense, and these lay hold of, or 
pass over, the things presented to the outward 
senses, according to the beholders’ several men- 
tal aptitudes. The artist sees one set of prop- 
erties in a landscape, and the civil engineer 
quite another, and the farmer and the military 
commander each sees his own set of properties, 
differing each from all the others. So in the 
exercise of religious faith there must be a sub- 








jective adaptation of the soul to the things pre- 
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sented for its acceptance in order that its evi- 
dences shall produce their proper convictions. 
And because these subjective conditions are 
largely, though for the most part indirectly, 
subject to our volitionary actions, our inabil- 
ity to believe becomes our sin, and the sinful- 
ness of unbelief becomes manifest. 

In all rational inquiries a readiness to ac- 
cept the truth on proper evidence is a condition 
requisite to success, and, therefore, a specific- 
ally skeptical habit of mind is unfriendly to 
rational inquiry. And because the unrenewed 
heart in man is both without spiritual percep- 
tions and also opposed in character to spiritual 
things, its normal state is one of stubborn un- 
belief, which must be reversed by an exterior 
force before it can believe the truths of God’s 
Word. In our Lord’s time his words were 
spoken to the promiscuous multitude, and 
while some believed, and others believed not, 
he charged the unbelief of these to the blind- 
ness of their hearts, and yet held them guilty 
for their lack of faith. 

It must, therefore, be accepted that simply 
rational conviction, however clear and com- 
prehensive, is not the same with Christian 
faith; a man may possess that in all its com- 
pleteness and yet remain, spiritually, an unbe- 
liever. But the converse of this statement is 
not true, since no one can have the faith that 
comes by the Divine Spirit, who denies the 
essential truths of religion. Christian faith 
is not independent of the rational belief of the 
truth, but it is also something incomparably 
more and higher. It is a recognition, as real 
entities, of things that lie quite beyond the 
range of the senses, and that are not detected 
by the farthest researches of the understanding. 
Man is a living soul, dwelling in a spiritual 
world, and in hisessential nature he is endowed 
with powers adapting him to know and appre- 
ciate spiritual things. True, sin has blinded 
his spiritual vision, and blunted the soul’s sen- 
sibilities; but his wonderful capabilities still 
remain to him, not indeed enabling him to 
effectuate his own redemption, but to receive 
it from another. To produce in man the 
power to believe is the work of the Holy 
Spirit, who not only gives light to the soul, 
but also the power to see, when the light is 
given. The words of Christ spoken to the 
outward sense, and received in the natural 
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understanding are not immediately life-giving. 
The Divine Comforter must reveal in the soul 
the words of Christ, must reproduce them to 
the quickened powers of the spiritual nature, 
in order to their effective action. The faith- 
faculty of the soul is, in the carnal mind, so 
dulled by original sin, that there is no longer 
either power to know the truth, or to obey it 
if it were known. As with natural vision, 
which requires both the eye and the light, so 
the vision of faith demands the presence of 
the corrected faith-faculty, and the illumina- 
tion of the Holy Spirit shed forth upon the 
sacred verities of the Gospel. 

The practical work of the soul’s redemption 
begins with the quickening [bringing again to 
life] of its spiritual faculties and susceptibili- 
ties; and because a measure of this grace is 
given to all men “to profit withal” the divine 
judgments are justified in the condemnation of 
those who “love darkness rather than light.” 
A remarkable verbal definition is given of the 
practical workings and the primary results of 
faith, in the opening verse of the eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
objects of the soul’s hopes lie beyond the 
range of our natural perceptions, “unknown 
to feeble sense, unseen by reason’s glimmering 
ray,” and they therefore require some other 
than merely rational bases to secure their sta- 
bility. As the creations of the imagination, 
our hopes may, indeed, be as beautiful as castles 
in the clouds,—and as baseless too ; and though 
they may, for the moment, delight the faney, 
they can give no assurance of safety or contin- 
nance. It is the office of faith, not only to 
realize these beautiful fancies; but to find out 
the solid sub-structure upon which they rest, as 
firm and as changeless as the throne of the 
Eternal. It does not, indeed, create these founda- 
tions, nor provide these unseen evidences ; it 
only discerns them and ascertains their certainty 


and sufficiency. In all this, faith appears sim- 


ply as a mode of perception, a supernatural 
faculty, having its proper objects in the spirit- 


ual world. It does not create evidence, but 
by detecting the realities of the unseen, it dis- 
closes spiritual truths, which assure the soul’s 
largest and most precious hopes. 

As our seeing and hearing, and the percep- 
tions to which they lead, are not properly sub- 
jects of our willing, so faith, whether viewed 
as a state of the soul or as a spiritual exercise, 
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is not directly subject to the soul’s volitions. 
Evidence brought into the rational soul pro- 
duces conviction by its own action, but only in 
those whose rational faculties are in their 
normal condition; and in like manner the 
light of divine truth entering the soul demon- 
strates the things of God, and inspires it with 
the spirit of faith, not because the soul so 
chooses, but of spontaneous necessity. And 
on the other hand, unbelief is not in any case 
the result of direct choice, but the natural 
outcome of the spiritual state of the soul. 
Unconsciously, and without definite purpose, 
through their blind carnality, men repel and 
neutralize the testimonies of the Divine Word 
and Spirit, and, in the presence of proofs de- 
monstrative of the truth, continue in darkness 
and unbelief. “They have eyes [natural ca- 
pabilities], but they see not, and ears, but they 
hear not.” And yet it should be noted, that 
indirectly and somewhat remotely, but effect- 
ively, both unbelief and faith are modified 
by the volitions and actions of their subjects. 
Divine light and quickening power come un- 
asked; but it is for those so visited to “walk 
in the light,” or to “love darkness rather than 
light,” and by the positions assumed toward 
these gracious visitations, they will come into 
the light of faith, or continue in the darkness 
of unbelief. It is thus that persistent unbe- 
lief, though original and unavoidable at the 
beginning, becomes the personal sin of the un- 
saved. In its debased condition the fallen 
soul is mighty to resist the light of divine 
truth, and because of such resistance comes 
the final and irreversible “condemnation.” 

In its last analysis, therefore, faith appears 
to be less an active than a quiescent siate of 
the soul, its subjective moral and intellectual 
estate. As in our sensations and perceptions 
we are acted upon rather than ourselves act, 
so in the processes of faith we are illuminated, 
taught, led, by something not of our own per- 
sonality. At best we are only as the camera 
that receives the sun’s rays, and in due time 
finds his image wrought within itself. The 
great things ascribed to faith are not of its 
own efficiency, but rather of that to which it 
willingly submits itself. And while continued 
unbelief is always the result of a vicious re- 
sistance of the truth, entailing personal guilt, 
the only possible merit of faith is the nega- 


tive one of submission to be saved. High as 
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is the office assigned to faith in the soul’s sal- 
vation, it nowhere rises above the character of 
a willing receptivity and passive acceptance 
of proffered mercy. When it is said that we 
are justified by faith it is not intended to ab- 
scribe to faith any thing really meritorious, 
for it neither purchases any thing nor per- 
forms any active service in its acceptance. 
In the process by which the soul comes to 
Christ there is a steady increase of knowledge 
of spiritual things, and of the soul’s perceptions 
of the substance and purport of divine truth ; 
but all these things the soul receives graciously 
rather than achieves meritoriously. In all per- 
sonal religious experience the process is from 
faith to faith, enlarging the inner vision and 
transforming the soul into the divine likeness 
by the effectual workings of the Holy Spirit, 
whose gracious gifts faith only sees, accepts, 
and appropriates. 

The things comprehended in the soul’s field 
of vision are determined by the nature of 
faith, and because that is exclusively spiritual, 
It is 
not, to any possible extent, the rival of, ora 
substitute for, the natural powers of percep- 
tions, whether of the senses or the reason. In 
its own proper and normal actions it has noth- 
ing to do with signs and prodigies, or any 
merely physical or mechanical phenomena. 
It is the natural imagination, impelled by 
superstition and not Christian faith that deals 
Faith 
recognizes and converses with spiritual things 
as revealed in faithful souls by the divine 
Word and Spirit, and all these things per- 
tain to the Gospel methods of salvation and 
the greatness and glory of the things of 
Christ. 

The vision of faith looks out upon, not a 
world of its own creation, nor yet upon the 
mind’s internal imagery transferred by illu- 
sion to the objective world; but, upon that 
sublime and glorious system of divine truths 
set forth in the Word of God, disclosing, es- 
pecially the relations subsisting between God 
and man, and the gracious provisions ordained 


it contemplates only spiritual things. 


with all such abnormal manifestations. 


in the divine clemency for the redemption of 
Tt demonstrates to the quickened 
spiritual intelligence the stupendous fact that 
man is the denizen of a spiritual realm, and 
himself, in common with all other rational 
beings, an integer in a supernatural, spiritual, 


our race. 
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and divine cosmos, of which God himself is at 
once the center, the all-pervading life, and the 
sustaining and directing energy. And this 
realm is absolutely and forever closed against 
the intrusions of sense or reason. It is ap- 
proached only by “the way that the eagle’s eye 
hath not seen, nor the lion’s whelp trod;” 
its glorious realities are the “things which 
the Father hath hid from the wise and pru- 
dent; but has revealed them unto babes.” It 
reveals to men, first of all, because the near- 
est to themselves, the human heart, in its 
essential unholiness, and as the first and in- 
evitable inference, its want of harmony with 
the divine. This is conviction of sin, disclosing 
personal unrighteousness, and towards God 
the guilt that callsfor punishment. The 
moral turpitude of sin is realized in pro- 
portion as the spotless and intense holiness of 
the divine character is apprehended, and the 
fearfulness of its guilt appears only in its con- 
trast with the majesty and sacred authority 
of the divine law. And to the soul, so taught 
respecting its own relations to the divine judg- 
ments, and seeing nothing of the Gospel way 
But the 
same spiritual enlightenment that detects the 
reality and the curse of sin apprehends also 
God’s gracious method of justifying the un- 
godly through Christ. That method is in- 
deed set forth, verbally, in the Scriptures, 
where it may seem to the natural reason to be 
good and rational, and adapted to its great 
design; but its truth and reality will still be 
shadowy and uncertain. In great emergencies, 
and where large interests are at stake, men 


of escape, only despair could ensue. 


believe with confiding assurance, not what may 
be, nor simply plausible theories; but only 
such satisfactory evidence as begets a conscious- 
ness of reality, and Jeaves no room for mis- 
givings. There may be an intellectual assent 
to the truth of the Gospel without any true 
faith, since these two are not only not the 
same, but they rest upon entirely diverse 
forms of evidence. “Christian faith,” writes 
one who was an eminent example of its power, 
“is not only an assent to the whole Gospel of 
Christ, but also a full reliance on the blood 
of Christ; a trust in the merits of his life, 
death) and resurrection; a recumbency upon 
him as our atonement and our life, as given 
for us and living in us.” This presents the 
more active side of faith; from the same hand 
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we have the subjective and receptive side:— 
“Faith is a divine, supernatural evidence or 
conviction of ‘things not seen,’ not discernible 
by our natural senses ;” and these “things not 
seen” are evidently the hidden mysteries of 
the Gospel. The same thing is both beauti- 
fully and forcibly presented in the form of a 
personal experience in one of Charles Wes- 
ley’s hymns: 
“ Long my imprisoned spirit lay, 
Fast bound in sin and nature’s night, 
Thine eyes diffused a quickening ray ; 
I woke, my dungeon flamed with light ; 
My chains fell off, my heart was free ; 
I rose, went forth, and followed thee.”’ 

Faith teaches us what neither sense nor rea- 
gon can approach to—it brings its own evi- 
dence, and asks only that its light shall not 
be quenched in perverse unbelief. 

In the New Testament, faith is* constantly 
presented as in some way, and always very in- 
timately, connected with the personal religious 
life. The pardon of sin, and the sinner’s jus- 
tification before God, the renewal of the soul 
in righteousness, and the perpetuated Chris- 
tian walk and growth in grace, are all by faith. 
How this should be so has not always been 
well understood; and attempts have, therefore, 
sometimes been made to give a less definite 
and more naturalistic sense to the term, faith. 
But in the view of the subject here given all 
these things harmonize perfectly with the nature 
and operation of this “inspiration of the Al- 
mighty,” in the soul, giving understanding. 
As a mode of perception, faith is God’s gift ; 
antedating all other forms of the processes of 
the Spirit’s grace, quickening, enlightening, and 
convincing of the truth and reality of spiritual 
things. As.a divine persuasive it inclines the 
soul towards the things revealed to its interior 
vision, and holding it to things so believed, 
till the power of sin is broken, the spirit is 
emancipated, and the freed soul goes forward 
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to realize that spiritual sanctification which 
comes only by “belief of the truth.” In its 
light, which is also and pre-eminently the light 
of the Holy Ghost, the renewed soul walks 
before God ; and in this continued and perpet- 
uated “life of faitu,” all the processes of sancti- 
fication go forward to their consummation. 
As the first stage of faith wrought in the 
receptive soul is a divine quickening and 
illumination, so its first completed act is only 
the willing acceptance, in fullest confidence, of 
the things revealed and freely offered in 
Christ. This is the faith that justifies ; not, in- 
deed, as a ground of merit, nor as an active 
agent in the work, but as realizing that con- 
dition of the soul before God, in which it is 
according to the divine will, and the economy 
of the Gospel that sin should be canceled, 
and that the sinner himself should stand ac- 
cepted through the merits of Christ. It is 
the further and perpetual] office of this faith 
to hold the soul in inseparable union with 
Christ by the power of the indwelling Com- 
forter; in a perpetual crucifixion of the “old 
man,” and a like continuous resurrection and 
new life of the regenerated “new man,” a life 
maintained only “by the faith of the Son of 
God,” recognized as specifically the Savior of 
the individual believer. All this is done in 
the clear light of the Divine Spirit, and is so 
recognized by the subject soul, now rejoicing 
in the assurance of the divine favor, and abid- 
ing continually under the shadow of the Al- 
mighty. The Christian life is also the life of 
faith; and walking with God is also walking 
in the light. Growth in grace is also the 
clarifying of the soul’s vision, and enlarge- 
ment and beatification in all spiritual fullness 
is accompanied, at equal pace, with ever in- 
creasing visions of the divine and holy, “till 
faith is lost in sight,” for we shall see Him 
as he is. 
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An Irarran Fanatic.—Monte Labro, in 
Western Tuscany, has been the scene of a most 
curious exhibition of religious fanaticism. 
A man by the name of David Lazzaretti, who 
had fought in Garibaldi’s famous Legion, 
and after the war had devoted himself to a 
retired literary life, suddenly emerged from 
his solitude so changed that he was scarce 
recognizable. He had let his beard grow. 
His person was uncared for. He walked about 
with his eyes aloft, spoke in short sentences, 
as if inspired by some superior being, and 
pretended not to know either his family or 
his friends. He lived on bread, water, and 
garlic. He called himself David the Saint, 
and declared himself to be Christ come again. 
Of course he found followers in the supersti- 
tious classes of Italy. There were thousands 
who believed in his mission. He chose twelve 
apostles, and established community of goods, 
a creed, which is ‘an extended paraphrase of 
the Nicene Creed, with some alterations in a 
Protestant sense, and had a tower built three 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, where 
they worshiped. Every Sabbath thousands 
were seen toiling in procession up the Monte 
Labro, carrying large masses of stone, chant- 
ing the rosary as they went, and believing 
that the heavier the load they carried the 
more meritorious was their labor. There 
were twelve rooms attached to the tower, one 
for each of his apostles, and a chapel, con- 
taining images of the Virgin, St. Peter, and 
himself. As long as this fanaticism confined 
itself to religious exercises only, the civil 
authorities paid little attention to it. But in 
August, when the prophet, at the head of be- 
tween two thousand and three thousand fol- 
lowers, started for the .village of Arcidosso, 
on a secret mission, the Government became 
suspicious, and interference resulted fatally to 
the would-be prophet. The London Times 
thus describes the event: 

“A hundred believers dressed in white tu- 
nics, like ancient Jewish priests, led the 
column. At their head walked David the 
Saint, attired in a half regal and half pontifi- 
eal costume, with a diadem on his head and 
an iron-studded club in his hand. The pro- 
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cession sang a hymn with the refrain ‘ Long 
live God and the Christian Republic! Praise 
be to Christ come a second time on earth!’ 
The mob was met half-way by a delegate of 
police, accompanied by nine carbineers, who 
invited them to disperse. Upon this David 
cried, ‘I am the King,’ and ordered his fol- 
lowers to disarm the soldiers. As he spoke a 
discharge of fire-arms was made upon the 
police, and a shower of stones followed. Again 
the delegate gave the requisite warning to dis- 
perse, which was followed ‘by the Prophet 
aiming a blow at him with the club. Then 
the police, finding themselves surrounded, 
opened fire. Among the first to fall was the 
Prophet, who was shot full in the forehead. 
His followers, seeing their leader down, gave 
way.” 

The Sunday before this fiasco Lazzaretti 
had addressed more than three thousand peo- 
ple. “It was necessary,” he then said, “to 
exterminate the priests and two-thirds of 
mankind.” To the King of Italy he said: 
- “Your Ministers are enemies of you and 
your house. I am sorry I am not at your 
elbow to save you from the disastrous fate in 
store for you.” To the King of Prussia: “ Lay 
aside the domineering spirit, and await a 
young prince, who will give you empire over 
a third of the peoples.” To France: “ Re- 
nounce Voltaire, and you will be united in 
one great nationality with Italy, Spain, and 
Greece.” To Russia, to England, to Austria, 
and to Spain, he preached first ruin and then 
resurrection. To Greece he said: ‘“ From you 
will come the new grand monarque, like 
Alexander the Great. This is the will of the 
Almighty.” He prophesied that within twelve 
years he would annihilate all the empires, 
kingdoms, and republics of the universe, form- 
ing them into one sole empire, and that the 
Supreme Pontiff would give laws to all the 
human races, reduced to a rigorous unity of 
religious rites and politics. 


PROFITS AT THE PaRIs ExuHIBITION.—It has 
long been a question whether railroads can be 
made a profitable investment to their projec- 


tors, As a rule the original stockholders are 
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financially, if we may be permitted to use a 
vulgar, but expressive term, “ wiped out,” and 
not unfrequently their successors too, if not 
the bondholders as well. International expo- 
sitions have proved about as unprofitable en- 
terprises to their projectors. The first London 
Exposition, which was also the first of its kind, 
was a decided success financially. The total 
cost for building, maintenance, superintend- 
ence, recompenses to exhibitors, legal ex- 
penses, etc., was about £293,000; the total re- 
ceipts from all sources were £506,000, making 
a net gain of over $1,000,000. Nothing like 
so favorable a record has been made by any 
expositions undertaken since. Our project 
two years after that in Hyde Park, London, 
threw $500,000 in shares of $100 each, on the 
New York money market, and though for a 
while they sold even at a premium of 75 per 
cent, the exposition of 1853 resulted in Joss. 
The Dublin exhibition of the same year closed 
at a loss of over $150,000 to its stockholders, 
and the first Parisian (1855) was prevented only 
from proving a great financial burden to its 
projectors by the liberal aid the Government 
finally granted them. The London exposition 
of 1862 was wholly a government project, and 
so was the great Parisian enterprise of 1867, 
and the Viennese of 1873. None of these netted 
one half what they expended, but they have 
all been recognized as successes because of the 
large and permanent indirect benefits accru- 
ing from them. Our Centennial Exhibition 
was perhaps less of a financial failure than 
any of its predecessors, after the London of 
1851, but even the Philadelphia, of 1876, cost 
the American people a large fortune. By act 
of Congress in June, 1872, the Centennial 
Board of finance was empowered to raise a 
capital stock of $10,000,000 in shares of $50 
each, and we never heard of any dividends on 
this capital after it passed into the “ Board.” 
However, the man who is to express regret that 
the exhibition was projected and carried 
through is yet to be heard from. Whatever 
outlay the enterprise called for has been a 
thousandfold repaid to the nation at large in 
general benefits to education and to trade and 
industry. On account of the vast and favora- 
ble results of such international stimulation 
afforded by an exposition the French wisely 
determined, after their great national humilia- 
tion by the Prussians, to repair their strength 
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by another exhibition, and it would seem from 
recent reports from Paris that once again such 
an enterprise has been exceptionally a financial 
success. The great Parisian newspaper, the 
Rappel, in undertaking to estimate the value 
of the capital of France of the World’s Fair, 
said recently the receipts for admissions will 
figure up to about 13,000,000 francs, which with 
other different receipts, will swell the total 
to about 34,000,000 against a total cost of 
about 45,300,000. The balance sheet of the 
Exhibition, therefore, will show a deficit of 
11,300,000 francs. But against this is to be 
set the fact that the revenne from indirect taxes 
has increased already 51,000,000 francs, and 
will in the course of the year increase 70,000,- 
000, principally in consequence of the World’s 
Fair, whereas the increase was estimated in 
the budget at only 10,000,000 francs. This 
would leave about 60,000,000 francs to the 
credit of the exhibition, to say nothing of the - 
advantages which trade and commerce have 
derived from the fair. 


EpvucaTIONAL ProGrREss In Sparn.—The 
Iberian Pennisula has not in modern history 


much of an educational progress recorded. 
The influence of Romanism has not been very 
favorable to the development of institutions 
of learning anywhere. In countries where 
Protestantism has a footing Papists are 
obliged to make at least a show of scholastic 
labor, and hence France and Italy have high- 
schools of note. But Spain, with its ten uni- 
versities, has until in very recent times done 
little for higher intellectual development. 
The expulsion of Isabella marks the era of 
departure. There are now fifteen thousand 
students at the universities, and four hun- 
dred and fourteen professors furnish the 
needed instruction. Barcelona and Grenada 
are superior schools, but Madrid, though of 
like rank, is excelling them in work and 
numbers. Six thousand five hundred students 
are there immatriculated, and seventy-six pro- 
fessors lecture within its walls. Salamanca, 
Seville, and Valencia are struggling to get 
into the first rank, and Santiago, Valladolid, 
Oviedo are seeking to make their professional 
character equal that of the other high-schools, 
and the technical schools are revising their 
courses of study and aiming at better results, 
for the thirty thousand preparatory students 
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likely to come out of the sixty-three schools 
where they are now receiving a general edu- 
cational training. The elementary schools, 
numbering twenty-eight thousand, are also im- 
proving their opportunities for the one mil- 
lion four, hundred thousand children who 
seek elementary knowledge. 


Eneuiso Toterance.—The English pride 
themselves not a little in the liberality of 
their institutions. And yet, now and then, 
gross neglects of the very first principles of 
tolerance are made to appear. The same in- 
tolerant spirit which drove the Puritans to 
our shores is still alive, and only needs the 
opportunity to make itself felt. The Shakers 
have been especial objects of persecution from 
such narrow-mindedness, at different times. 
Only the other day a body of these people, 
housed at Hampshire, were ejected and 
obliged to live on the public highway without 
shelter or protection. It must have been a 
sight to behold eighty people—men, women, 
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and children—in the open air, with the rain 
pouring in torrents, and no refuge permitted 
to them. And yet we are living in the nine- 
teenth century, and England claims to be a 
Christian nation! 


District CONFERENCES IN THE ENGLISH 
CuurcH.—While many of our own Churches 
are turning the cold shoulder to the confer- 
ences provided for each district of the Church, 
that laity and clergy may freely mingle and 
counsel together on ecclesiastical affairs, and 
awaken a literary interest throughout the 
whole Methodist body, the English Church 
establishment has taken seriously into con- 
sideration the proposal of the Bishop of Nor- 
wich. His scheme, as expressed in this pro- 
posal, is to form in each diocese a representative 
diocesan synod, to consist of clergy and laity, 
elected by the various deaneries, to meet 
periodically in the seat of the Episcopal See, 
there to consult upon matters affecting the 
diocese, and the Church at large. 





ART. 


THE MORALITY OF ART. 

THE question of the morality of art has 
been mooted by a large number of writers, 
many of whom have uttered much pure non- 
sense. Some eminent authors seem little to 
understand this matter, and are talking and 
writing as though there were in art per se a de- 
moralizing or elevating influence. They make 
this quality of producing good or bad results 
to reside in the art itself, and ignore, seem- 
ingly, the well-known fact that the same thing 
may result in good or evil according to the 
nature of the recipient mind and heart. An- 
other source of error is the failure to discrim- 
inate between a work of art and its own legit- 
imate influence, and the influence which comes 
from its association with other and really for- 
eign elements. To attribute an elevating or a 
debasing effect to one art, which may have 
been caused by some holy or unhallowed com- 
panionship with others, is a misconception 
into which even some foremost critics have 
unhappily fallen, and thus have they tended 
to confuse and mislead in questions which are 





in themselves easy of solution. We conceive 
that much of the controversy which has raged 
for the past twenty-five years respecting the 
nature and end of the opera as between Wag- 
ner and his critics might have been spared 
had more sharp logical discriminations been 
made. Any thoroughly conscientious attempt, 
therefore, to eliminate from this problem all 
merely accidental elements, and to discuss an 
esthetic question on its own merits, must be 
welcomed by all. We opine that Mr. Edmund 
Gurney’s articles in The Nineteenth Century, 
entitled “ Music and Musical Criticism,” will 
provoke as able counter replies. The philos- 
ophy upon which he rears his criticism may 
by many be deemed unsatisfactory and even 
erroneous. The conclusions reached will, 
doubtless, be stubbornly denied. But that he 
has made some pointed statements, well wor- 
thy of the attention of writers on esthetics as 
well as ethics, is cheerfully conceded. His 
theory of the nature of music (which he would 
insist on as partially true of all the fine arts) is, 
that it must be judged by us directly in rela- 
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tion to pleasure, and that pleasure is the cri- 
terion by which we must measure the relative 
worth of different specimens of it. In this 
theory he is anti-Platonic. On the question 
of the relation of music to the ethical element 
he says: “On this question of morality it is 
important to avoid confusion between the 
effects of music when produced and the causes 
that bear on its production. Morality tells in 
the production of all work; and, of course, a 
naturally gifted musician is doing what is im- 
moral if, through a failure of earnestness, he 
shirks his responsibilities and writes down to 
his public as though a schoolmaster should 
bring up his pupils on fairy tales; but the 
fact that his public are satisfied is the result 
of their being children, not the cause of their 
being naughty children. So again a deep 
moral fervor, as in the case of Beethoven, may 
accompany and inspire the composer in his 
work; and it is doubtless the greater earnest- 
ness of character as well as the greater mental 
grasp of the Teutonic race which has led to 
the marvelous structural development of mod- 
ern instrumental music in their hands, But 
Mr. Haweis (in his ‘Music and Morals’) con- 
tends that the symphony of Beethoven stands 
in direct relation to the morality of the listener, 
while I maintain that it is in the greater beauty 
of the work, and the consequently deeper and 
more enduring pleasure of the listener, that 
Beethoven’s patient self-criticism and general 
moral superiority to Rossini (as one element 
out of many) takes effect. . . . Another 
source of misconception is the very natural 
habit af judging music in connection with 
words and scenes to which it has been made 
an adjunct; thereby dispersing through a mill- 
ion channels the same faculty of association 
which, when concentrated as in Greece by a 
whole people on comparatively few and uni- 
versally known forms of melody, produced 
the ancient ethical view. Without doubt the 
power of music to lend itself to the aid and 
adornment of the good and the bad, gives it 
still in such connections a strong ethical bear- 


ing; but association must be eliminated if we | 


wish to judge whether independently it has 
moral significance. . . Ibelieve as firmly 
as any one that if in life we may promote hap- 
piness through morality, in art we may pro- 
mote morality through happiness; but this 
belief will gain and not lose from a recogni- 
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tion that moral and esthetic truths are not 
Siamese twins, but twin sisters differently beau- 
tiful.” 

There can be little doubt that this dis- 
cussion is greatly simplified by observing the 
philosophical distinction between the beautiful 
and the right. That there is a plain distinc- 
tion few doubt; and we are thankful to Mr. 
Gurney for insisting upon its observance in 
this examination of the relation of music to 
the mental and moral sphere. It is very prob- 
able, however, that great doubt may be felt as 
to the thoroughness of the proof of the main 
position on which all his subsequent corolla- 
ries must rest, namely: “ the iridependent and 
isolated position of the emotions caused by 
music.” Just herein lies the essence of the 
controversy. While tne intelligence may be 
regarded as cognizing these three classes of 
ideas, the true, the right, and the beautiful, 
and these serve for a proper basis of science, 
ethics, and esthetics, still may not these in 
fact reciprocally affect and illustrate each 
other, and may there not be much difficulty 
in so isolating music from its associations and 
its connections with words, etc., as practically 
to eliminate from it the ethical element? This 
is the question. Certainly the observation and 
experience of men who have been widely en- 
gaged in evangelistic work will agree in the 
power of sacred song to awaken religious emo- 
tions, and often to melt the stoniest heart into 
tears of penitential sorrow. That the words of 
these songs alone would not do this is evident 
to any one who has made the experiment; that 
the music alone would not do it is equally 
true. It is this wedding of sacred music and 
sacred song that has been the grandest power 
of good in the Protestant Churches from the 
days of Luther to our own time, and never 
more than in our own day. We opine that 
Mr. Gurney would find his most incredulous 
opponents, not among the philosophers, but 
rather among the common people, who have 
so often felt the power of music to soothe their 
sorrows, calm their fears, and lift to heaven 
their thought. 





OPEN FIRE-PLACE DECORATIONS. 


Wirurn a few years the old style of open 
fire-place with grate has come into favor again 
with house builders, for which fact the public 
generally can not be too grateful to these soul- 
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less autocrats of society, not less for hygienic 
than for social reasons. If there be one thing 
more dismal than another in this life it is to 
be secluded in_a fireless room on a cold or 
dreary Winter night. Even the caloric influ- 
ence radiated by that enemy of health and of 
domestic comfort—the register—can not dispel 
the thought that there is something wanting to 
complete the picture of brightness and con- 
tentment within. Oh, but ’t is a luxury for 
which the gods might sigh, to sit back slip- 
pered and gowned in one’s great arm-chair 
before the genial coal or blazing wood fire, 
listening in thankfulness of comfort to the 
howling, pitiless winds without, or lost in rev- 
erie watching the ever-changing shadows 
within, which are dancing upon the walls or 
in the corners of the dimly fire-lighted room, 
conjuring up a fanciful imagery of goblins, 
fairies, and all things weird and fantastic! 
There is an indescribable charm, a peculiarly 
wild, not to say holy, influence about the fire- 
side that those who have never enjoyed it can 
never appreciate, One can not overestimate 
the far-reaching effects of this influence upon 
family life, as it brings parents and children 
into close companionship and mutual sympa- 
thy, instead of scattering them over the house 
or outside of it. It is no flight of fancy to 
say that if there were more open fire-places, 
with family groups gathered before them, 
there would be fewer wanderers and fewer un- 
happy homes in the world. 

Let the reader, therefore, insist wpon hav- 
ing an open fire-place in his house, in every 
living-room, if possible, in the general sitting- 
And when he gets it let the 
mantle not be a great cut, glaring white, or 
frowning, black marble quarry, as ponderous 


room, at least. 


and inartistic in its design as it is vulgar and 
ridiculous in its pretensions. Rather have it 
of a soft, creamy white, or of a delicately- 
tinted marble, or, if. he prefer it, of hard, 
carved woods, of chaste design and rich effect, 
making it « superb setting for the tiles which 
are to enrich it by their presence. For fire- 
place facings majolica and art-painted tiles are 
almost exclusively used, the former having the 
great preference. These can be used as single 
tiles, each having its own distinct subject, or 
with a design extending over several of them, 
or one large slab, six by thirty, or eight by 
thirty-two inches, can be used for the top and 
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each of the sides. Every room can have its 
own appropriate subjects—the parlor, fine art 
the library, historical and literary ; the dining- 
room, fruit and animal; the chambers, flower 
and Scriptural; and the nursery, fable and 
fairy subjects. Over the mantel may be a 
grand design, filling the entire space up to the 
ceiling and in keeping with the general sur- 
roundings. For the hearths and in- 
sides of fire-places glazed, plain, and encaustic ) 
tiles are used. Their great advantages for this 

are that they are not affected by the fire, are eas- Q 
ily kept clean and bright, and reflect the light 
and heat very strongly into the room; thus 

keeping it much brighter and warmer than 

could the old-style fire-bricks, which were al- 

ways dull and begrimed, and let most of the 

heat up the chimney. A fire-place, as here 
described, is a double source of pleasure and 

profit in a household; first, in the benefit and 
enjoyment of a grate fire, and second, in the 
additional benefit and enjoyment to be derived 
from the study of the'tiles around it. Being 
things of beauty, they will, indeed, be “a joy 

forever,” not only in themselves, but in the 

effect they will have upon their surroundings, 

their brilliant, never-fading colors and lovely 

designs casting a bright, cheerful influence 

over the whole room—an influence which in- / ' 
sensibly affects all who come within reach of 

it.—J. J. Talbot, in Penn Monthly. 











NEW ART WORKS. 

THE number of art works which have issued 
from the press within the past few weeks is 
almost legion. They pertain to almost every 
depariment, from the realm of strictly fine art 
to the more common handicrafts. They have 
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been of very great variety in respect to scope 
and quality. 
act resultant influence of these upon the art 
taste and education of the people. Could the 
works on these various subjects have been pre- 
pared with some common purpose, and had 
there been any thing like a logical connection 
among them, it would not be difficult to see 
that great benefit must have come to the read- 
ers. Among the more thorough and scholarly 
of these recent works we would mention The 
Round Towers of Ireland, by Henry O’Neill. It 
is well known that the curious circular towers 
which are found in various parts of Ireland 
have been the subject of most laborious re- 


It is not easy to predict the ex- 
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search and endless controversy. Till compar- 
atively recently the opinion has prevailed that 
these were built by the pagan Irish, and that 
they were connected with a system of fire, or 
priapic worship. The author of this work, by 
the examination of the four round towers 
found in the county of Dublin, shows that they 
belong to a much Jater period, and were built 
for purposes of defense of the early ecclesias- 
tics and their treasures. We believe that works 
like this will go far to explode the views of 
Inman and his school in regard to priapic 
worship, many of whose utterances are shown 
to be the merest fancies, and their teachings to 
be utterly misleading, if not positively per- 
nicious. 

Another of the more thorongh treatises is 
The Ceramic Art of Great Britain, from Prehis- 
toric Times to the Present Day, by Llewellyn 
Jewitt, F.S. A. The value of this work con- 
sists in the fact that it embodies in small 
compass the discussions and results which are 
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contained in 2 large number of costly works, 
not easily accessible to the ordinary student of 
ceramics. It is a work showing vast industry, 
and a very considerable skill in the grouping 
of an immense mass of facts pertaining to the 
great pottery manufactories of Great Britain 
from the earliest times. About four hundred 
factories are more or Jess thoroughly described 
and their peculiarities pointed ont. The reader 
of this work is amazed at the immensity of 
this industry. It ranks,among the most im- 
portant of the British empire, while the skill 
requisite for the origination of artistic designs, 
both in form and decoration, causes it to oc- 
cupy a foremost place among the fine arts. 
The number of artists of high order employed 
in this industry, is something truly astonish- 
ing to the stranger; and the reader of this 
and other similar works will certainly come to 
entertain a higher respect for that branch of 
industry which he has too often regarded as a 
mere handicraft. 
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DEATH IN THE Pot.—Dr. R. C. Kedzie, 
President of the Michigan State Board of 
Health, has recently published the following 
important warning. The recklessness with 
which so fatal a poison as Paris green is used 
in many parts of the country should certainly 


be checked. Dr. Kedzie says: 


“Tn destroying the Colorado potato hug and 
other insect foes, farmers have found Paris 
green such an effectual destroyer, and one so 
easily applied, that they have become accus- 
tomed to use it for destroying most of the inju- 
rious insects. It has been used to destroy can- 
ker worms on fruit trees and currant worms on 
the leaves of this plant. Thousands of persons 
have applied the poison to potato-tops, and 
hundreds of thousands have eaten the tubers 
produced by such plants without being in the 
least injured by such food. Indeed, we have 
used the poison so freely and with so little in- 
jury to life and health that we have become 
reckless in its use, and seem to forget that Paris 
green is still n deadly poison. The pure Paris 
green contains 58.6 per cent of “ white arsenic.” 
A tea-spoonful of pure Paris green contains 
enough arsenic tokill thirty men. We can not be 
too cautious in the use of such a powerful poison. 

Vout. IV—86. 





One reason why we have been so free from in- 
jury in the use of this poison on potato vines 
is that the poison has been applied to one part 
of the plant while a very different part is used 
forfood. If the same part of the plant to which 
the poison had been applied were used for food, 
we should have found very different results from 
the use of Paris green in potato culture. The 
cattle that have accidentally eaten such pois- 
oned potato-tops have been killed in numberless 
instances. The cabbage worm is beginning te 
make sad havoe with this plant, and many per- 
sons seem disposed to try the remedy which 
they found so effectual in the potato bug. If 
such persons will consider for a moment that 
they are applying a most deadly poison directly 
to that part of the plant which will be used 
for food, that the green color of the poison will 
he difficult to distinguish from the natural green 
of the leaf, that the poison is insoluble, and a 
little applied during the period of growth will 
probably remain in the plant at its maturity, 
and that an almost imperceptible dusting of 
Paris green on the cabbage plant will be enough 
to kill any person who eats it, they will begin 
to realize the criminal carelessness of which 
they are guilty when they directly apply this 
terrible poison to any part of the plant which 
is to be used for food. The persons who use 
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such poisoned food materials—the poison ap- 
plied in such form that it is almost impossible 
‘to recognize its presence by its physical prop. 
erties—may well cry out, ‘There is death in 
the pot!” One family in Lansing ate some 
cabbage to which “the least dust of Paris 
green had been applied to kill the cabbage 
worm,” but this “least dust” was sufficient to 
poison all three, and they would probably have 
died if they had not taken so much of the 
poison as to produce violent vomiting, by which 
the poison was discharged before fatal effects 
were produced. It 1s often the case that per- 
sons take too large-a dose of arsenic, which 
produces violent vomiting which may save the 
life; but this is too narrow a basis of safety to 
be relied on in eating poisoned cabbage. The 
public should be warned to avoid every article 
of food to which Paris green or any other deadly 
poison has been directly applied. Persons who 
buy cabbages should carefully inquire whether 
Paris green las been applied to the plants at 
any period of their growth, and, if it has, they 
should utterly reject such materials as food. 
Persons who sell such poisoned cabbages should 
be prosecuted for criminally endangering human 
lifé. People can not be too careful in regard 
to the use of this deadly poison, Paris green.” 


PERIODICITY OF CRISES IN Bustness.—The 
real causes of flush times and hard times seem 
to be but dimly comprehended by the public. 
Indeed, it seems to have quite escaped the pub- 
lic observation that they succeed each other 
with something like the ebb and flow of the 
tide. Various reasons, such as wars, trades- 
unions, luxurious living, and the like, have 
been frequently assigned as the explanation of 
the constantly recurring depression of trade. 
Professor Jevons, in a paper recently read be- 
fore a learned society, considers these explana- 
tions as unsatisfactory. He points out that 
depression of trade has occurred during the 
present century with remarkable regularity, 
at least in England, at intervals of ten years. 
Sir John Herschel had attempted to find a con- 
nection between certain meteorological phe- 
nomena and the price of food in Europe. If 
we trace backward from 1866, when a very 
great depression of trade took place, it will be 
observed that in 1857 an equally severe com- 
mercial crisis took place both in England 
and the United States. The year 1847 was 
memorable for the excessive number of bank- 
ruptcies, and in 1839 and 1836 crises took 
place in England, while in 1837 a very mem- 
orable crisis occurred in the United States. 
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Some exceptional cause seems to have broken 
up the crisis into minor crises. From 1837 
they progressed eleven or twelve years to 
the great bubble of the year 1825. Pro. 
fessor Jevons shows that during the last 
one hundred and sixty-five years there had 
been sixteen great commercial crisis at in- 
tervals of about ten years, and concludes by 
stating that the fact of periodicity of com- 
mercial crises is so strong that it can not be 
donbted, and the question of a physical cause 
is only a matter of speculation. 


GELATINE AS A FooD-PRESERVER.— Re- 
moval of water and exclusion of air are among 
the most effective conditions for the preserva- 
tion of animal and vegetable foods. If you 
coat an egg with collodion you may keep it a 
year and yet find it perfectly sound at the last. 
By dipping a mutton chop in melted paraffine, 
putrefaction will be prevented. But in both 
examples of preservative processes, dependent 
upon the exclusion of the air, you make use of 
materials which are costly and uneatable. 
There are analogous drawbacks to all similar 
plans for preventing injurious changes in arti- 
cles of food. The tinning or “canning” 
method and the method of simple desiccation 
in warm air, are satisfactory in their results; 
but the range of alimentary substances amen- 
able to such treatment is not yet very extensive, 
In Dr. Campbell Morfit’s new “ Gelatine Pro- 
cess’ we seem to. see several points of superi- 
ority over most of the older plans for attaining 
thesameend. It is true that chemists have not 
been in the habit of looking upon gelatine, or, 
indeed, any other similar complex nitrogenous 
body, as likely to prevent or arrest decay. On 
the contrary, few solutions afford a more suit- 
able nidus for the development of fungoid 
germs than a liquid containing gelatine. But 
the experience of a good many months tends 
to show that food preparations containing gel- 
atine, if once dried so as not to contain more 
than ten to twelve per cent of moisture, do not 
become moldy even when exposed to warm 
and moist air. A large number of Dr. Morfit’s 
experimental mixtures have been so exposed 
for some weeks; yet they have not suffered any 
decided deterioration. They comprise many 
perishable foods, such as cabbage, tomato, 
milk, and meat. Though not of equal merit 
as specimens of the gelatine process, all are ed- 
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ible and some positively palatable. Further 
experiment will doubtless enable the inventor 
to improve his process by modifying it still 
further, so as to suit a greater variety of veg- 
etable and animal foods. Perhaps the best 
way of explaining the nature of this invention 
will be to take an illustrative example in the 
case of milk. The mere drying up of milk 
has been tried with but moderate success—the 
resulting powder becoming quickly rancid on 
exposure to the air. The preserved or con- 
densed milk now in such extensive use, is, in 
many respects, a satisfactory and convenient 
preparation, but is mawkishly sweet, contain- 
ing more than one-fourth of its weight of 
added cane sugar. Moreover, in consequence 
of this addition, the proportion of nitrogenous 
or flesh-forming substances in it has been seri- 
ously lowered. Now the substitution of gela- 
tine for cane sugar in preserving milk meets 
both these objections to ordinary condensed 
milk. The milk preserves its natural and 
moderate degree of sweetness, while the gela- 
tine, even if its own value as a nitrogenous 
nutrient be not considered, certainly does not 
lower the proportion of flesh-formers to heat- 
givers in the product. In order to apply his 
process to the preservation of milk, Dr. Mor- 
fit directs us to dissolve one pound of gelatine 
in one gallon of milk at a temperature of 130° 
to 140° Fahrenheit, and then allow the solution 
to set into a jelly, this is then cut in slices and 
dried. By employing the product of this first 
operation in place of fresh gelatine, for gelatin- 
izing a second gallon of milk, a jelly is ob- 
tained in which the milk solids are just doub- 
Jed in amount. As a gallon of milk contains 
about six thousand four hundred grains of 
these solid nutrients, casein, milk-sugar, milk- 
fat, or butter, and phosphates, their ratio to 
the gelatine will become as twelve thousand 
eight hundred to seven thousand, after the 
second operation just described. If, then, the 
dried milk-jujube, as we may call it, be again 
and again employed with successive quantities 
of milk, a limit is reached, when the one 
pound of gelatine has been incorporated with 
ten gallons. At this stage the mixture will 
contain no more than one part of gelatine to 
ten parts of the nutritive matters of milk, a 
proportion of added preservative material 
which contrasts very favorably with the twenty- 
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five or twenty-eight per cent of sugar found 
in ordinary preserved milk. If the one pound 
of gelatine could be at once dissolved in the 
whole eight to ten gallons of milk, the process 
would be simplified and cheapened, but gela- 
tinization, an essential part of the method, 
could not then be secured, 

For it is the gradual drying up of the 
slabs of jelly, with which the animal and the 
vegetable food-materials have been uniformly 
incorporated, that leaves every particle of 
changeable substance with an adequate pro- 
tective coating of gelatine. One at least of 
these preparations has become an article of 
commerce. Gelatine is dissolved in lime-juice 
at a gentle heat, and after removing much of 
the water and adding sugar, the mixture is 
incorporated with the powder of navy biscuit. 
Pressed in molds and carefully dried, a gran- 
ular acidulous and agreeable biscuit is pro- 
duced, which combines a considerable alimen- 
tary value with the anti-scorbutic properties 
of lime-juice. On analyzing the lime-juice 
jujube, the basis of these biscuits, there are 
found about eight per cent of water, eight 
of gelatine, five of free citric acid, much 
sugar and less than one per cent of mineral 
matter or ash. This proportion of gelatine 
is rather high when compared with the free 
citric acid, the characteristic ingredient of 
lime-juice; the sample analyzed was made in 
April, 1877, and may not represent the exact 
composition of the recent product. And it be- 
comes a question whether, for travelers’ use, 
it would not be advisable in this preparation 
to neutralize a little of the acidity of the lime- 
juice with potash rather than to mask its pres- 
ence by an excessive quantity of sugar. Pure 
lime-juice itself contains very little potash 
and phosphoric acid or other mineral matter; 
but that fact affords no argument against the 
introduction of small quantities of these com- 
pounds into such a preparation as that now 
under consideration. It would be impossible 
to discuss in detail the applicability of the gel- 
atine process to the preservation and concen- 
tration in an uninjured, compact, and availa- 
ble form, of fruits, of meat, of cheese, etc., 
But it may be safely affirmed that Dr. Morfit’s 
invention has already been successfully applied 
in several directions, and that it is full of 
promise for the future. 








Tae First SteamBoat.—A Baptist minister 
of seventy-three, now a resident of Illinois, 
was on board the Clermont after her first ar- 
rival at Albany, New York. He was then only 
two years old, and does not, of course, write 
from personal recollection. But he has made 
the history of that first voyage of a steamboat 
a matter of study and of record in after years, 
because of his relations to it, and has recently 
communicated to the Philadelphia Press the 
following account: 

“The first steam packet (of 140 feet keel 
and 16} feet beam) was trim and handsome 
enonglt, except the boilers, machinery, and 
smoke-stack, which were rude, cumbrous, and 
of extremely formidable appearance. The 
side-wheel, too, was a clumsy affair, uncovered, 
and with twelve huge paddles, held in their 
place by a ring half-way between their extrem- 
ities and the hub, that sent water splashing 
upon the deek with every revolution. The 
top of the smoke-stack was about thirty feet 
above the deck—nearly as high as the two 
masts, from the rear one of which floated the 
stars and stripes. 

“ Hours before she started a great multitude 
had assembled along the wharfs to witness the 
expected inglorious ending of what was gener- 
ally known as ‘Fulton’s Folly.’ Cries of ‘God 
help you, Bobby!’ ‘Bring us back a chip of 
the North Pole!’ ‘A fool and his money are 
soon parted!’ etc., were frequent, loud, and 
annoying. Fulton, however, knew that the 
crowd were sincere in their ridicule, and, with 
a confident smile, went on superintending prep- 
arations for the start, as if he knew that tri- 
umph would presently more than overbalance 
the sneers and jibes of the vulgar, and the pity- 
ing manners of the more refined. Snioke is- 
sues from the stack; the hawser is drawn in; 
the side-wheel quivers, it slowly revolves; 
Fulton’s own hand at the helm turns out the 
bow; he is pale, but still confident and self- 
possessed; the Clermont moves out into the 
stream, the ponderous machinery thumping 
and groaning, the wheel frantically splashing 
and the stack belching like a volcano; but the 
Clermont steadily moves; all aboard swing 
their hats in the air, and give a cheer that is 
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immediately taken up by the entire multitude 
on land; the Pennsylvanian has triumphed, 
and the hitherto incredulous and mocking 
populace of New York are the first to do him 
honor; the crowd remained cheering on the 
piers until the Clermont is out of sight up the 
Hudson.” 

Mr. Freeman says that the boat arrived at 
Albany on September 19th, thirty-six hours 
after starting from New York. It had not 
been continually in motion, the party having 
stopped at the residence of Chancellor Living- 
ston on the way up. The speed was at the rate 
of five miles an hour. The appearance of the 
strange vessel as she steamed up the river had 
a remarkable effect, even in day-time, upon the 
crews of crafts passing by, for comparatively 
few of the skippers coming down could, in 
those days of slow mail and no telegraph, have 
been prepared to encounter such an oddity; 
but at night the Clermont spread consternation 
and terror on all sides. It was very dark and 
the fires were fed with dry, white pine wood, 
which, when stirred, would send up columns 
of flame and sparks from the mouth of the 
tall stack. This apparent voleano, moving 
steadily through the darkness up the middle 
of the river, and accompanied by the rumbling 
and groaning of the hard-laboring machinery, 
was well calculated to strike terror into the 
hearts of sailors on the sloops and other craft 
coming down with grain and general farm 
produce, who had never heard of any motive 
power for vessels except wind, and who, withal, 
were extremely superstitious. 

“My father and others told me,” says Mr. 
Freeman, “that whole crews prostrated them- 
selves upon their knees, and besought Divine 
Providence to protect them from the horrible 
monster that was marching on the tides and 
lighting up its pathway by its fires.” 


Goop at A BARGAtIN.—Business men usually 
pride themselves in their superior skill over 
literary men at driving a bargain. Now and 
then a successful publisher will consent to 4 
chat about his bargains with authors of fame. 
But it is not often writers of books can relate 
as good a story as is told of Dr. Paley regarding 
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the sale of the copyright of his great work on 
“Moral Philosophy.” He had just completed 
it, and offered it to the great London book- 
seller of a hundred years ago for the low sum 
of one hundred guineas. Mr. Faulder—this 
was the name of the publisher—feared for the 
success of the work, and declined the risk of 
publishing it on his own account. But it was 
published, Paley providing for the expense, 
and when the success of the work had been in 
some degree ascertained, Paley again offered it 
to the same bookseller for three hundred 
pounds, Faulder then refused to give more 
than two hundred and fifty. 

While this negotiation was pending a book- 
seller from Carlisle happening to call on an 
eminent publisher in Paternoster Row, was 
authorized to offer Dr. Paley one thousand 
pounds for the copyright of his work. The 
bookseller on his return to Carlisle duly exe- 
cuted his commission, which was communi- 
cated without delay to the Bishop of Clonfort, 
who being at that time in London, had under- 
taken the management of the affair. “ Never 
did I suffer so much anxious fear,” said Dr. 
Paley in relating the circumstance, “ as on this 
occasion, lest my friend should have concluded 
the bargain with Mr. Fawlder before my letter 
could reach him.” Luckily he had not; but, 
on receiving the letter, went immediately to 
Bond Street and made his new demand. Mr. 
Faulder, though in no small degree surprised 
and astonished at the advance, agreed for the 
sum required before the bishop left the house. 


SHAKESPEARE’s SLANG.—With very few ex- 
ceptions the slang in the writings of the bard 
of Avon has defied elucidation, and the never- 
ceasing controversies to which almost every 
word or expression still gives rise show how 
far we still are from any sure interpretation. 
Perhaps the most reasonable is the recent en- 
deavor of Dr. Mackay to reconcile many of 
them with a Gaelic origin. Many of Eliza- 
beth’s courtiers were in an Irish campaign, and 
when we remember how prone society of her 
day was to the use of new and affected words, 
nothing seems more likely than that the slang 
and “catch” words of the taverns and other 
public resorts of the sixteenth century should 
contain a considerable element of Erse in more 
or less distorted forms. At the same time we 
must distinguish between the current slang of 
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the time and what Shakespeare designed should 
be received as mere meaningless patter, espe- 
cially the ranting of ancient Pistol, by which, 
in all probability, he meant to satirize the 
mouth-swelling declamations of the contem- 
porary tragic stage. We are, therefore, doubt- 
ful whether we should accept the Gaelic origin 
of Pistol’s, 
** Under which king, Bezonian? speak or die,” 


which has hitherto set all the commentators at 
defiance, or whether we should continue to re- 
ceive it as a grandiloquent word invented by 
the Ancient in his excitement upon the spur 
of the moment. The derivation suggested is 
baiosthoneach, a gross word which could hardly 
with any propriety have been applied to a 
starveling like Justice Shallow, however aptly 
it would have fitted Falstaff. Still as a con- 
jecture, the Celtic explanation is quite as ad- 
missible as the Italian bisogno. And what is 
true of this instance is true of numerous pas- 
sages of Shakespeare hitherto but unsatisfac- 
torily explained. 


InGEntous Rusrs.—Gretry, the celebrated 
French composer, who lived in the second half 
of last century, and was a wonderful musical 
genius, was as eccentric as he was talented. If 
any of his companions ventured to become 
irregular in their gait while walking with him, 
he was wont to resort to a most singular method 
he had of slackening or quickening the pace 
of his walking companion to conform it to his 
own. “To say,” he would argue, “You walk 
too fast or too slow, is impolite; but to sing 
softly an air to the time of the walk of your 
companion, and then by degrees either to 
quicken the time or make it slower, is a strat- 
agem as innocent as it is convenient.” The 
principle of Gretry’s ruse was very nicely aa 
well as successfully exemplified in the case 
of the stingy farmer who ‘gave his hired hay- 
maker buttermilk and whey for breakfast, and 
going to the field heard the man singing in a 
drawling way: 

B-u-t-t-e-r-m-i-l-k and whey, 

Faint all day, faint all day, 
his scythe keeping time tothe tune. The next 
morning the farmer set a good meal of bacon 
and eggs before the man, and when he went to 
see how he was getting on with his work found 
his arms going to 

“Bacon and eggs, take care of your legs.” 








Home Misstons.—In these nard times when 
want is at the door of so many of our neigh- 
bors and our feeling of kinship makes us plead 
most earnestly for their alleviation at the 
sacrifice of all else, it is well enough to learn 
by stubborn facts that home missions are 
strengthened and not weakened by the suc- 
cesses achieved in the foreign field; that it is a 
false theory to condemn zeal in foreign mis- 
sions as detrimental to the culture of the 
home field. Thus a survey of the work of 
the American Home Mission Society from 1826 
to 1878, reveals the following interesting facts: 

In that period the total receipts of the So- 
ciety have been $8,199,270; the total years of 
labor given, 32,952; the number of additions to 
the Churches by the missionaries is 280,940. 
The present number of missionaries in the So- 
ciety’s service is 996; the largest number in any 
one State (Kansas) is 81; Virginia, the Indian 
Territory, Wyoming, and Nevada have each 
one only. 

The truth is, the great mission work is es- 
sentially one. Our weak Churches at home 
deserve fostering for two very good reasons: 
first, for the good they accomplish around 
them, and secondly, for, the general work they 
may do when they shall become strong and pros- 
perous. Many a mission Church has in time 
become a valuable agency for the promotion 
of the very work that brought it forth. Asa 
general rule objections to foreign missionary 
work are raised only by those who are never 
favorable to home missions except in theory. 


THe Late Dr. Bartiterr.— Among the 
many good stories which are now being told 
of the late Rev. Dr. Josiah Bartlett, of Con- 
cord, Mass., who recently died at the good old 
age of eighty-one, the following will, we think, 
be relished by the readers of the Repostrory. 
The good doctor used to tell with great effect 
the story of what happened to him one day 
when, many years ago, he was attacked with 
small-pox while attending his patients in that 
disease, and retired for isolation to the town 
hospital on an unfrequented road leading to 
the Walden woods. One day, as he was con- 
valescing, he saw a man drive up as if in 
quest of something. Dr. Bartlett went to the 
door or window to hear his errand, which was 
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to inquire the roaa to tne next town, Stow. 
“T did n’t like to go down through the middle 
of the town,” said the man, “ for I heered say 
they ’d got the small-pox in the village.” 
“That is the road to Stow,” said the doctor, 
pointing back to “Seven Star Lane,” “and 
THIS is the small-pox hospital, and I’ve got it/” 
The seeker after knowledge jumped into his 
wagon, wheeled about, and was last seen whip- 
ping his horse, and imitating Coleridge’s way- 
farer, 
* Who having once looked round, goes on, 
And turns no more his head, 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread.”’ 

Lay REPRESENTATION IN METHODISM.— 
The last to discuss the favorability of admitting 
the laity into the councils of the Church is 
the Methodist Church of Canada. At the re- 
cent session of its General Conference at Mon- 
treal, the subject was favorably regarded, and 
there is a probability of the early admission 
of lay delegation into the Conferences of Cana- 
dian Methodism, now become so powerful by 
union of the different Methodist bodies. Since 
the recognition of our own Jaity’s right to 
share in ecclesiastical legislation and adminis- 
tration, the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
has taken the same step and so has the Eng- 
lish Wesleyan Church. But the latter two 
have gone further even than we did; for they 
have also opened the doors of their annual 
conferences to the laity. 


A Curtous Case oF ReEticious ENTHUsI- 
AsM.—The Davenport (Iowa) Gazette tells 
this most curious story: Some ten years ago 
Jonathan Brinton, of | Washington, Iowa, 
became possessed of the idea that he was com- 
missioned by the Savior to open an inn near 
Jerusalem, and so become a pioneer in the 
work of rebuilding and Christianizing the 
Holy City, for it was made known to him ina 
vision that the ancient glory of Jerusalem was 
about to return unto her. He was worth 
about twenty thousand dollars. Dividing his 
property with his wife and son they remained 
at home, hoping that he would be relieved of his 
insane noti onsby rongh experience. So Jona- 
than went away alone, arrived at Jerusalem 
in safety, bought several acres of land in the 
































most desirable location he could find two 
miles east of the city, built his inn, and 
opened it for the accommodation of tourists to 
the Holy Land. Two years have elapsed, 
and whether he has been cured of insanity 
or not is not known, but it is very certain he 
struck a good thing when he built that hotel. 
His letters home have been of the most cheer- 
ing character, his health has been good, he 
sees good times all the while. His pictures of 
prosperity, his longing for his wife’s compan- 
ionship, have caused Mrs. Brinton to decide 
to go to her husband. She has sold her prop- 
erty, and has gone with her son to join her 
husband at his inn on the slopes of Judea. 


Dut PREACHING MADE Livety—Sir Ar- 
thur Helps, in an essay on Motion and Thought, 
tells us that he found physical movement very 
helpful to a sluggishly working mind. He in- 
dulged in rapid rides on horseback, and it 
seemed to him as though the impetus gotten 
from the swiftly moving creature he bestrode 
helped him through a difficulty in which he 
had been entangled and detained. And in 
addition to his own experience he rélates the 
following in evidence: “I have heard of a 
very dull and dreary preacher, the kind of 
orator to whom no one would willingly listen 
a second time, who, on several occasions, had 
to drive in great haste from one church to an- 
other to take duty, and who at the second 
church, entering the pulpit while still retain- 
ing something of the momentum of the open 
trip, astonished every body by preaching with 
no small degree of liveliness, or what is some- 
times expressively called “go.” The force of 
circumstances constrained my friend Smith at 
one period of his life to be present a good 
many times when that dismal orator held 
forth. But Smith assured me that on every 
such occasion the preacher had plainly not 
arrived in any rapid vehicle; and Smith like- 
wise declared that not an express train merely 
but a cannon-ball, or even a comet, would be 
needful to neutralize the awful inertia of the 
good man’s lethargic nature. No less a speed 
could, in my friend’s opinion, have added to 
the preacher the needful impulse which nature 
had denied him.” 


MIscELLANEA.—About one million’ copies 
of the Holy Scriptures are to be given away 
from the Bible sta-.d in the Paris Exposition. 
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Twenty-two languages tell the sacred story in 
these Bibles, so freely offered. 

—Ceylon is anxious for the establishment of 
a Reformed Episcopal Church. Military and 
civil officers are said to have asked for it. If 
Ceylon’s military is like the military of other 
places and countries we hope Bishop Gregg 
will not be asked twice for the saving power 
of the Gospel. 

—The Old Catholics in Switzerland now have 
sixty-two parishes in eight cantons. In four- 
teen cantons they have none as yet. The Ro- 
man Catholics are very strong in nine cantons; 
but are being greatly weakened by the Old 
Catholics in the Cantons of Berne, Geneva, 
Aragan, and Solothurn. Parishes are con- 
stantly coming over to the Old Catholics. 

—A statement from one of its ministers 
shows that the Colored Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, not generally known to exist 
until recently, has two Synods and twelve 
Presbyteries, with one hundred and one min- 
isters, eighty-two licentiates, one hundred and 
seventy candidates, and thirty thousand com- 
municants. The denomination is about to 
establish a school at Bowling Green, Ky. 

—Westminster Abbey has opened its doors 
to the black man. We do not mean that only 
white men were heretofore admitted to the 
national mausoleum of Britain. The English 
have never been respecters of rank or color in 
that place. But they have now for the first 
time admitted a colored divine to its pulpit. 
The native bishop of Hayti, who is a black 
man, was invited and recently preached in the 
Abbey on “Modern Missionary Enterprise.” 
The bishop might have said something about 
the enterprise of the Dean of Westminster. 

—The orphanages at Ashley-down, near 
Bristol, England, have at last their faithful 
superintendent with them again. His last 
annual report, issued since his return from this 
country, shows pretty clearly that the Rev. 
George Mueller is a man highly esteemed in 
America for his great devotion to the charge 
committed to him of Heaven. Two thousand 
one hundred and ninety-three orphans were 
sheltered by this man of God during the last 
year, and £42,000, a little more than $200,000, 
was expended for the maintenance of the dif- 
ferent institutions at Ashley-down, and this 
magnificent sum had to come in during the 
year unasked. 
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THERE are many things that we know not, 
which are, nevertheless, knowable; and there 
are still others that are now beyond the range 
of our thoughts—which may be known here- 
after—while there are still others that must, 
from the very nature of the case, forever elude 
finite intelligence. Of this last category are 
the problems that.relate to the exercises of the 
mind of God, and the rules and reasons of his 
actions. With such views before us we are 
quite unprepared either to analyze the argu- 
ments or to accept the conclusions of Dr. L. 
D. M’Cabe’s recently published book on the 
Foreknowledge of God.* We find the following 
estimate of that work and its author in the 
California Christian Advocate, which very well 
expresses our own views: 

“Dr. M’Cabe is scholarly, devout, and 
thoughtful in all that he writes. Whatever 
comes from his pen is entitled to careful con- 
sideration. He is Arminian in his theology, and 
in his book he seems anxious to reconcile man’s 
moral agency with God’s foreknowledge. He 
has discovered an apparent conflict where, in 
the judgment of our greatest, wisest, and best, 
Arminian theologians no conflict exists. We 
marvel that so clear a thinker should infer that 
what God knows he must have foreordained! We 
errand become confused when we apply the term 
foreknowledge to the Omniscient One. With him 
there can be no past nor future—all is present. 
As one has forcefully said, ‘The past, present, 
and future with God is eternal Now!’ Were we 
driven to the alternatives (which, thank God, 
we are not), of denying the foreknowledge of 
God or accepting the Calvinistic dogma of fore- 
ordination in its broadest sense, we should cer- 
tainly accept the latter. The written Word of 
the Lord, and the clearly stated expositions of 
truth given by Fletcher, Wesley, and Watson, 
set our mind at rest many years ago. We see 
no reason for any restatement of the doctrine.” 


NEARLY all written history is more or less 
partisan, and certainly no exception to this 
remark needs to be made in favor of Church 
history. At the very best, men write their 
own views and estimates of affairs, and not 
infrequently /they are influenced by « domi- 





*THE FOREKNOWLEDGE OF GOD, AND COGNATE 
THeMES IN THKOLOGY AND PHILOsopHy. By L. D. 
M’Cabe, D. D., LL. D. Published for the Author by 
Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati. 





nant purpose that their own side of the sub- 
jects discussed shall not suffer by erroneous or in- 
adequate treatment. Usually, people read only 
their own side of every question, so that the 
same things, seen from opposite sides, appear 
not only unlike themselves as seen by others, 
but also because the parts seen by each are 
taken for the whole, the views entertained are 
necessarily untruthful. With the great mass 
of readers this state of the case is necessary, 
and perhaps not to be deprecated; but all who 
would aspire to independent thinking must 
hear both sides before deciding. 

In Church matters, for three hundred years, 
there have been two lines of history—a Prot- 
estant and a Catholic—the latter is intended 
principally for its own members, but the for- 
mer was for the wider tribunal of the whole 
world. As in doctrine the Reformation began 
with a protest, so in all its earlier history 
Protestantism was an appeal to all men in de- 
fense of its right to be; and in this there was 
necessarily included a severe indictment of the 
Church of Rome for both its corruption of 
doctrine and its viciousness of practice. And 
to this charge that Church, for a long time, 
contemptuously refused to plead or to defend 
itself by counter statements. Of late, how- 
ever, and especially in the more enlightened 
countries of Europe, there has been a gradual 
departing from this policy of silence. Church 
histories have been prepared from the stand- 
point of that Church, often as special pleas 
against Protestant accusations, but sometimes 
as real histories, designed to record the affairs 
of the Church in such order as to illustrate its 
character and to demonstrate its efficacy in the 
world. 


Of the latter class, a prominent place is, no 
doubt, due to Alzog’s Church History, * a German 
production of high character both tor its full- 
ness of details and its literary ability, and also 
for the candor and judicial fairness that, for 





* MANUAL OF UNIVERSAL CuuURCH History. By the 
Rev. Dr. John Alzog, Professor of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg. Translated, with additions, from 
the ninth and last German edition, by F. J. Pabisch and 
Rev. Thos. 8. Byrne, St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati. 
In three volumes, 8vo, pp. 779, 1096, 1090. Cincinnati, 
Ohio: Robert Clarke & Co. 
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the most part, distinguish it. In Europe it has 
long been a recognized standard of authority. 
It is said to be in use as a text-book in twenty 
universities, besides a great number of Catholic 
seminaries, and also in this country wherever 
the German language is used in teaching. But 
while the work has been translated and repro- 
duced in nearly all the languages of Europe, 
it has never, till now, appeared in English; 
and now, to meet this want, two learned in- 
structors at Cincinnati—a German and an 
Irishman — have brought out a decidedly 
scholarly English version of the work, which 
has been issued by Robert Clarke & Co., of 
this city. The appearance of the work re- 
flects credit upon all who have been concerned 
in its production. 

Among Catholics it has been recognized as 
“a work of deep research, thorough scholarship, 
and great impartiality, condensing in a sub- 
stantial abridgment the treasures brought to 
light through the persevering labors of its 
predecessors and contemporaries. That it is 
sound in principle as recognized by themselves 
is guaranteed by the well-known character of 
the studies in the university to which the 
author belongs.” And one of our Protestant Re- 
views says of it that it is written “less to de- 
fend disputed doctrines than to produce a 
manual which shall open the whole subject 
from the beginning, and which shall indicate 
the facts and principles of different epochs, 
written from a scholar’s position, and present- 
ing a work which, while not unfaithful to 
Roman Catholic traditions, does not ignore or 
explain away the facts which make against 
that communion.” And even so staunch an 
anti-Catholic as the Presbyterian Review says of 
it and its author, “ Dr. Alzog is a learned, con- 
scientious, and able writer. He is a scholar of 
high attainments, and few manuals are so com- 
plete and well arranged.” 

If, as has been suspected, not altogether 
without reason, there is being made a purposed 
effort to unwrite the history of the Church of 
Rome and to reverse the long-time settled 
opinions of men in respect to its pernicious 
practices, the best possible method for defeat- 
ing that design will be to re-examine the whole 
subject in the clearest light obtainable, and 
with the statements of the real scholars of 
that Church. Such men can not afford to reck- 
lessly deny the well authenticated records of 
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the past, and in such an investigation this 
great work must be accepted as the best pos- 
sible plea of Rome in her own defense. 

The work is brought out by its publishers in 
a substantial and handsome style. 


AmoneG the separate treatises on specifical 
doctrinal themes, each in a little volume, of 
which the Western Methodist Book Concern has 
already issued several numbers, we find a work, 
by an Illinois minister, on Justification.* Its 
specific character and purposes are well ex- 
pressed by the author in a few sentences in his 
preface: “The discussion is neither experi- 
mental nor practical, but doctrinal. It is writ- 
ten not for ripe scholars nor for theologians of 
extensive reading, but for young preachers and 
undergraduates in divinity.” What the author 
set himself to do he seems to have accom- 
plished to a good degree of satisfaction, though 
every-where he shows signs of laboring with 
the difficulties of the subject occasioned by an 
unfortunate terminology, which dates from the 
beginning of the Reformation and enters into 
the English version of the New Testament, 
and proceeding thence, pervades Protestant 
theology,—which, indeed, he only partially 
overcomes. But the substance of the truth/is 
stated quile satisfactorily, and the Pauline 
doctrine is fairly vindicated against both sacra- 
mental and Calvinian legalism. A_ better 
understanding of this subject is among the 
pressing wants of evangelical Christendom, 
which can be fully reached only by a thorough 
re-examination of it in the light of author- 
ities that antedate the controversies of the last 
five or six centuries; or better still for the 
masses, because more accessible, the hymnol- 
ogy of Protestantism. 


Ever since the publication of Fox’s “Acts 
and Monuments,” the mind of English-speak- 
ing Christendom has been familiarized with 
certain aspects of the Church of Rome, the 
truthfulness of which can not be successfully 
challenged,—though perhaps it might be made 
to appear that these are not truthful repre- 
sentations of that Church, as a whole. The 
theological and ecclesiastical features of Ro- 
manism are, of course, and without offense, 
antagonized by all Protestants; but it is as a 





*A TREATISE ON JUSTIFICATION. By R. N. Davies. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. New York: Nelson 
& Phillips. 18mo. Pp. 251. 
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political power, operating by intrigues, and a 
fierce and relentless persecutor of all who dis- 
sent from its decrees, or fail to respect its man- 
dates, that it is most thoroughly appreciated 
by the average Anglican and American Prot- 
estant. Here, while they have little fear in 
the fair fight of theological polemics, they 
feel that there is need of sleepless watchfulness. 
That the Church of Rome is the implacable 
enemy of liberty and of political and relig- 
ious emancipation is too evident to be ques- 
tioned; and it must be accepted as a settled 
truth that all true progress is to be achieved 
in opposition to the whole moral and political 
force of the Church of Rome. 

It is but natural, therefore, that during the 
last three hundred years there should have 
been a succession of theological and historical 
works, showing the character of that Church, 
and pointing out its dangerous antagonism to 
the liberties of the people; and it is an assur- 
ing fact that at this time,—though both ration- 
alistic indifferentism and sacerdotal ritualism 
are united to oppose the active Protestantism 
of the age,—some of the best minds on both 
sides of the sea are alive to this danger, and 
actively engaged in declaring it. Notable 
among civilians engaged in this work is Mr. 
Gladstone, in England, and Secretary (of the 
Navy) Thompson, in this country, while in the 
periodicals of this country, chief honor is due 
to Harper’s Weekly, and to the names of Eugene 
Lawrence and Thomas Nast. 

In the same line we have now in hand an 
ably prepared volume* by an Illinois cler- 
gyman (Methodist), presenting briefly but 
comprehensively the salient points of this 
“irrepressible conflict” deduced from “ Ceesar’s 
times” to the closing days of Pio Nino, with 
a prophetic peering into the future, down to 
the great consummation. In its matter the 
book covers the whole period of the Romish 
apostasy, and brings clearly into vieW its vari- 
ous historical manifestations, giving special 
attention to contemporary affairs. But, here 
as every-where, there is a lamentable failure 
to prescribe any adequate remedy for the de- 





*THE RomAN CoNFLICT; or, Rise, Power, and Im- 
pending Conflict of Roman Catholicism, as seen in An- 
¢gient Prophecy, Ceremonial Worship, Medieval and 
Modern History, with a Sketch of Protestant Claims and 
Destiny. Illustrated. Cincinnati, Hitchcock & Walden 
(for the Author). Sold by Subscription. 8vo. Pp. 603. 
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tected evils; and after considering the whole 
subject, one lays down the book with the ques- 
tion on his lips, What are you going to do 
about it? 

The book is a piece of superior workmanship 
in binding, paper, type, and engravings. 


THE study of Social Science is not a partic- 
ularly pleasant pursuit, both on account of its 
unsatisfactory character through lack of data, 
and more especially of the painful character 
of the things that it reveals. We instinctively 
felt this, as we recently opened and réad the 
title of a book on Deterioration and Race Edu- 
cation,* which we found on examination to be 
a treatise on the tendencies of civilized nations 
to deteriorate both physically and morally, 
and at length to die out. A sad array of facts 
is here given, going to show that the conditions 
of our own civilization are very unwholesome, 
and that there are forces already actively at 
work in American society, that unless speedily 
and effectually counterworked, must prove its 
ruin. This diagnosis of the social disease is 
truly appalling, and almost precludes the pos- 
sibility of arresting it by the remedial agen- 
cies suggested, to-wit, Race Education or He- 
reditary Culture, whatever these phrases may 
mean. 

It is not necessary to accept, with full faith, 
the views here given, of either the extent of 
the evils. named, or the efficacy of the rem- 
edies proposed, in order to find many valuable 
things in this volume. Its facts, and espe- 
cially its statistics, are invaluable, and these in 
many cases suggest the remedies or pallia- 
tives for the evils that they so clearly and 
startlingly disclose. That our social system is 
in many particulars sadly out of order can not 
be doubted,—and especially so in the depart- 
ment of industry, of which the present polit- 
ical agitations by nominal working men—men 
who demand compensation without adequate 
labor—is part of the early maturing fruits. 
Whether or not American patriotism shall 
prove equal to the strain laid on society from 
this source, is the most momentous problem of 
the hour. This work is designed to call atten- 
tion to this subject, and to lead to practical 





* DETERIORATION AND Racer EpvucaTIon, with Prac- 
tical Application to the Conditions of the People and 
Industry. By Samuel Royce. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
New York: C. T. Dillingham. 12mo. Pp. 585. 



































measures for the abatement of the complained 
of evils. We wish it could be very widely 
read, learned, and considered. 


Durrine the year 1871, the late Bishop Mar- 
vin, of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
contributed to the St. Louis Christian Advocate 
a series of papers on some of the most impor- 
tant socio-religious topics of the time, viewed 
from a Christian and Methodistic stand-point. 
“These papers have since been collected into a 
volume.* The title is not well chosen, since it 
wholly fails to indicate the real character of 
the book, and suggests something quite differ- 
ent. The first four chapters are devoted to 
the discussion of the “radicalism” of the 
times, which he depicts, denounces, and de- 
plores. Then a chapter is devoted to “con- 
servatism,” especially in respect to Christian 
doctrine. The ten succeeding chapters treat 
chiefly of Christian doctrines in their more 
practical forms, and. more particularly’ those 
that relate to man's original character as a 
fallen being. As essays they will compare not 
unfavorably with the articles, editorial or con- 
tributed, in the better class of the religious 
newspapers of the country. 


Some years ago S. R. Wells & Co. published a 
book entitled “The Emphatic Diaglott,” which, 
despite its infelicitous name, was really a valu- 
able edition of the Greek Testament, with a 
word-for-word English translation,—the latter 
valuable only for beginners. They now issue 
Studies in St. Luke,t by the same author, and 
with much the same characteristics. Its full 
title-page is its best description. 


Dr. Joun W. Draper has honestly won 
for himself a world-wide reputation as a suc- 
cessful explorer in the department of physics. 
His experiments have been pushed forward 
with great boldness, and yet with such care that 
nearly every case has either succeeded in dem, 





*TuEe DoctrinaL INTEGRITY OF MeTHopism. By 
Bishop E. M. Marvin, of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. St.Louis: Logan D. Dameron. 12mo. Pp. 132. 

¢Srupresin Luxe. The Gospel according to St. Luke, 
containing the original Greek Text, with an Interlined 
Word-for-word English Translation, and a New Version 
based on the renderings of Eminent Critics, with Illus- 
trative Explanatory Foot-notes and References. Also 
an Alphabetical Appendix of Names, Weights, Coins, 
Words, and Phrases used in the New Testament. By 
Benjamin Wilson. 12mo. 168 pp. Fine paper, wide 
margins, extra cloth. Price, 60 cents. New York: 8. 
R. Wells & Co., Publishers, 737 Broadway. 
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onstrating some scientific truth, or else has 
proved the incorrectnesss of the theory that it 
was used to test. He has also been a prolific 
writer; not always confining himself to scien- 
tific subjects, as is seen in his “ Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” and his “ History of 
the American Civil War.” A large part of 
the productions of his pen have appeared in 
“various journals, pamphlets, and the_transac- 
tions of learned societies,” and these he has 
now undertaken to revise, and collect into 
permanent volumes. A first volume* is now 
given to the public, devoted chiefly to the sub- 
ject of “ Radiant Energy,” of light and heat. 
The subject can not be properly called a 
“popular” one, and such a book must be 
chiefly appreciated only by such as concern 
themselves with the details of the experi- 
mental sciences; but among these this volume 
must be highly valued. Within his own 
proper specialties Dr. Draper is a decidedly 
able writer, having, however, the characteris- 
tic faults of his class, of excessive dogmatism, 
and a penchant for theological discussions 
from a scientific basis. 


G. P. Purwam’s Sons (New York) publish 
The Present Problem, by Sarah K. Bolton, a 
Temperance tale professedly and probably 
largely “true in detail.” Externally it is a 
decidedly well-prepared volume—a duodecimo 
of a hundred and sixty-one pages. 


Dr. J. D. QuackEnsBos has hitherto been 
chiefly known as a writer of school books, in 
which pursuit he seems to have succeeded be- 
yond most of competitors. He now appears 
in a more advanced character, thongh still in 
the department of education, in his work on 
“Ancient Literature, Oriental and Classical.”* 
The work is evidently the result of life-time 
studies, and though the volume is an unpre- 
tentious one, yet it is brimful of matter of the 
highest import. A diagram of the ramifica- 
tions of the Aryan tongue forms an instruct- 
ive programme of the divisions and the 
subject-matter of the book, showing at a 





“SCIENTIFIC Memoirs. Being Experimental Contri- 
butions to a Knowledge of Radiant Energy. By John 
W. Draper, M. D., LL. D., etc. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 8vo. Pp. 473. 

fILLustRATED History oF ANCIENT LITERATURE, 
ORIENTAL AND CxassicaL. By John D. Quackenbos, 
A. M., M. D. Engravings and colored maps. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 432. 
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glance how the world’s literature has been 
embodied in the numerous dialects of that 
language. Dr. Quackenbos’s book will prove 
equally acceptable to scholars and to general 
readers. 


Tue public interest in “the Ceramic Art,’ 
as indicated by its literature, has not yet en- 
tirely subsided; for in addition to the several 
original works noticed in these columns, we 
have now in hand still another, which is not 
the inferior of the best of them.* Indeed, 
there is no good reason to presume that the 
subject will at any time cease to command 
a share of attention as well from the great 
public, as from specialists that make this their 
chosen field of action. The art itself is at 
once the oldest of all arts, and at the same 
time its advancement is evidently not at all 
equal to its capabilities. As a matter of mere 
utility it has accompanied all the families 
of the human race, in all their divisions and 
dispersions, and as an object of taste it has 
been cherished and cultivated wherever men 
have risen at all above the lowest forms of bar- 
barism. To the curious, therefore, the history 
of that art can not fail to. be interesting; and 
none Who care for the advance of civilization 
and culture can afford to be indifferent to 
such a subject. Books treating of the subject 
must therefore be always in demand; and the 
preparation and publication of such a one as 
will meet the continuous demands of society 
will deserve the thanks of the public. 

Miss Young’s book seems to answer all the 
requirements for a manual of the art more 
nearly than most of its class. An historical in- 
troduction gives some account of the art among 
ancient and modern nations. Next comes a 
book of nearly forty pages, devoted to “nom- 
enclature and method.” The rest of the vol- 
ume, over four-fifths, is occupied by successive 
chapters, sketching the character and history 
of the art in most of the nations of ancient 
and modern times. More than a hundred 
pages are devoted to American pottery, South 
American, Central American, the Mound 
Builders, Indian Pottery, and the state of the 
Art in the United States. The work seems to 





*Tue Ceramic ArT. A Compendium of the History 
and Manufacture of Pottery and Porcelain. By Jennie 
J. Young. With 464 Illustrations. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 8vo. Pp. 499. 
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have been done conscientiously and with all 
needful care, and its views and statements ap- 
pear to be entirely trustworthy. It is such a 


book as will not soon lose its value. Its num- 


erous illustrations are decidedly good. 


AUTHENTIC accounts of the private life and 
manners of celebrated men form an attract- 
ive and unobjectionable kind of gossip—if 
unmixed with bitterness or envy. A pleasant 
little volume of that kind is that just now’ 
issued by the Scribners,—* Recollections of 
Writers,” by Charles and Mary Cowden 
Clarke. Among the persons introduced are 
Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, 
and Charles Dickens, Keats, Coleridge, Cob- 
den, and many others of greater or less celeb- 
rity. It is an exceedingly interesting book 
and in the very best of taste and spirit. 

Little Lights, by Paul Cobden (Robert Carter 
& Brothers), is made up of twenty brief sto- 
ries, designed to instruct children. 


Amy and Marion’s Voyage Around the World, 
by Sarah B. Adams (D. Lothrop and Co.), is 
the story of a westward bound voyage round 
the world by two young ladies, said to be 
a veritable narrative, but whether real or ficti- 
tious is not importani—so told as to awaken 
interest and impart a good deal of valuable 
information. 


Amone the later numbers of “ Harper’s Li- 
brary of American Fiction,” are (9) “ Like unto 
Like.” By Sherwood Bonner, pp. 169, 75 
cents. (10) “Cousin Polly’s Gold Mine.” By 
Mrs. A. E. Porter, pp. 109, 40 cents. 


THE later issues of the “ Franklin Square 
Library” comprise (17) “Selected Poems” of 
Matthew Arnold; 10 cents. (18) “The Bub- 
ble Reputation,” by Katherine King; 15 cents. 
(19) “Among Aliens,” by Mrs. Frances E. 
Trollope; 15 cents, (20) “Guy Livingstone, 
or Thorough,” by George A. Lawrence; 10 
cents. (21) “Time Shall Tell,” by F. E. M. 
Notly ; 15 cents. 


Mr. Rowre’s series of Shakespeare’s Trage- 
dies has been further enlarged and enriched 
by the addition of Hamlet, to which the editor 
seems to have devoted his best labors, swelling 
the book to the unusual size of nearly three 
hundred pages, crammed at every point with 
the most valuable Shakespearean criticism. 
Real students of Shakespeare will appreciate it. 
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THE AGE OF “STRANGE DOCTRINES.” 


THE not infrequent occurrence of charges 
and trials for heresy of ministers of some of 
the most considerable orthodox denominations 
is a rather suggestive fact, and one that de- 
mands the attention of those who concern 
themselves with the drift of religious affairs. 
Some have expressed alarm at them, and are 
asking whether indeed the old foundations are 
being removed, and whether the traditional 
faith of the Church is about to be cast aside. 
Another class hail these things as the begin- 
nings of the end they have long expected, 
when the old faith will be given up and a new 
system of thonght and action substituted. But 
we do not sympathize with the fears of the 
former, and we smile at the vain hopes of the 
latter. We have great faith in the truth, and 
dare to trust it, free, among all its enemies. 
This is a day of freethinking, and we would 
not have it otherwise, though we knew that in 
unskillful hands the practice may be danger- 
ous. And if we would we could not restrain 
free thought, as certainly we would not if we 
could. Some will no doubt misuse this liberty 
to their great harm, but, on the whole, the 
cause of truth will be the gainer. 

But in ecclesiastical affairs the truth or false- 
hood of an opinion is not the only point to be 
considered. It is becoming a question that is 
not wholly free from its difficulty, by what 
standard shall heresy be judged. The accepted 
creeds of the various denominations, that have 
come down to them as heir-looms from their 
ecclesiastical ancestors, no longer serve as doc- 
trinal standards. Some of them are so full 
and definite, and so largely made up of meta- 
physical inferences and implications that only 
a very few can say what they mean, while 
their most obvious meanings are often least of 
all acceptable. Others are quite too brief and 
general, and also defective by omissions, to an- 
swer for a comprehensive epitome of what 
every Christian ought to believe and cherish. 
Of the latter class is the creed of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, as found in its twenty- 
five “Articles of Religion.” While setting 
forth very happily many of the great doctrines 
of Christianity, that formulary of faith says 





nothing about the character of that “ original 
righteousness” out of which Adam fell; nor 
does it say any thing about the future state of 
the unsaved, and no reference at all is made to 
the Sabbath, to marriage, to the resurrection of 
the body, or to the millennium, and the second 
coming of Christ. But some or all of these 
points are well-known in our Methodist theol- 
ogy, and many of them are held and cherished 
as of equal importance with any others. 
While our Protestant Churches refuse to 
hold themselves to their clearly made out sum- 
maries of faith, so as to accept all that they 
teach and reject all else, there is, nevertheless, 
among each of them a somewhat definite and 
generally well understood Consensus of doc- 
trinal opinions, held in common, by which the 
associated members recognize each other, and 
the body as a whole is recognized by the relig- 
ious world. Words are always more or less 
ambiguous, and any possible written document 
is capable of some latitude of interpretation. 
There is a strange power in the human mind not 
to see what is not desired in any form of words, 
and of reading into it what is desired. This 
is usually done informally, and perhaps un- 
consciously, but sometimes also by solemn re- 
solves, as when lately a Scotch synod voted all 
the Calvinism out of the Westminster Confes- 
sion. And it is not the written creed, in its 
most obvious meaning, but this current con- 
sensus, that is appealed to in cases of alleged 
heresy. Administrators of Church discipline 
may be presumed to know what is, and what 
is not, the accepted doctrine of their Churches, 
and, as in all cases of trial, the triers are the 
judges of both the law and the facts, it is for 
them to decide any given case by a proper ref- 
erence to the accepted faith of the body. Only 
in this way can a uniform standard of relig- 
ious beliefs be maintained; and if it is objected 
that such a method may permit unfair appli- 
cations of law, the same is true every-where 
in the administration of law, whether ezclesias- 
tical or civil. But since there is usually more 
disposition to favor the individual member than 
to protect the doctrinal integrity of the body, 
there is very little danger of proscription for 
any slight departure from the accepted faith. 
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Churches exist and are maintained among 
other things to conserve and propagate certain 
well ascertained religious opinions. .Christ 
himself enjoined this upon the Church when 
he commanded his apostles to “disciple all 
nations,” “teaching them to observe whatso- 
ever things I have commanded you;” and to 
do this every minister is bound by the most 
sacred vows taken at his ordination, to “be 
ready with all faithful diligence to banish and 
drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines 
contrary to Ged’s Word.” And of this con- 
trariety or agreement each Church must to a 
very large extent be the judge for its own 
members; and what are its methods of inter- 
preting both the Word of God and its own 
standards, each one, in entering upon the office 
of a teacher in any such body, must be sup- 
posed to be sufficiently informed. His joining 
a body formed to propagate an accepted form 
of doctrines is a pledge that he will do that 
work and not an opposite one; and he is 
thereby estopped from complaining if for fail- 
ing to do so he is removed from his place. 

No doubt there is in all free religious asso- 
ciations a constant liability to changes of their 
doctrinal status, which are quite obvious to in- 
telligent observers, comparing somewhat re- 
mote times or places, and which can seldom 
be effectually withstood. To favor and pro- 
mote such changes within the Church itself, if 
it may be done without dissimulation or vio- 
lence, and withont causing any breach of char- 
ity, may be not only allowable, but a duty, 
provided always that the substance of Chris- 
tian doctrine shall not be assailed. But if a 
minister, or any other person, finds his own 
convictions so widely different from that of 
his Church associations as to seriously inter- 
fere with his duties or religious privileges, his 
course of action, as an honest and conscientious 
man, is a very plain one. Let him separate 
himself from a position and relations that he 
can no longer hold in good faith. And if any 
shall be found so out of harmony with their 
surroundings and yet unwilling to take them- 
selves away, then it devolves upon those who 
watch over the interests of the Church to re- 
move them from their ministry or membership 
in the body. 


Ir is not at all strange that among the cur- 
rent cases of doctrinal divergences, which 








seem to be a feature of the times, the Method- 
ist ministry should contribute its share. The 
mental activity and independence of thought 
among our ministers, and perhaps, also, our 
newness as a denomination in the field of 
theological speculations, render such instances 
almost certain to occur. And, accordingly, 
now and then such cases are heard of, not 
many, indeed, but enongh to show that our 
theology is not an infallible protection against 
the incomings of strange doctrines. Some of 
these may be charged to constitutional insta- 
bilities of mind, and in yet more instances to 
crudeness of thought and undue opinionated- 
ness; and still more frequently to a low condi- 
tion of the faith of the heart; and in all these 
cases the best possible remedy is a deeper and 
more thorough religions quickening. We 
would not, however, charge every case of de- 
fection from what we hold to be the teachings of 
the New Testament respecting the future life, 
and which is certainly the traditional faith of 
evangelic Christendom, to some one of these 
causes. Godly and devout men are liable to 
fall into strange mistakes, and while their de- 
fection from the prevalent opinions of the 


‘Church may not be assumed to prove their 


apostasy, neither does their dissent change the 
probability that they, rather than the great 
body of Christians from whom they differ, are 
in the wrong. 

Within the Jast few months the secular 
papers, and also, to some extent, the religions 
papers, other than Methodists,—these have 
seemed to be rather strangely reticent about 
it,—have told of a number of such defections 
among Methodist ministers. More than a 
vear ago a few of the candidates brought for- 
ward for admission to the Wesleyan Conference 
in England, failed to satisfy their examiners 
respecting the doctrine of future punishment; 
and they were accordingly not received. This 
year it transpire@that an able and highly es- 
teemed minister of forty years’ standing in 
that body, one for a long time the honored and 
trusted representative of his Church in an im- 
portant foreign mission, had found his own 
convictions so out of harmony with the ac- 
cepted doctrine of his Church, upon the same 
subject, that he felt himself constrained to ask 
to be permitted to retire from his relations to 
the Wesleyan body; which was granted, though 
with deep regret, yet as a necessity, as it was 























































deemed of vital importance that the tradi- 
tional faith of the Church on this point should 
be maintained. It was not the case, as at 
first reported, that the point of dissent related 
simply to the physical literalness of future pun- 
ishment, but its eternity was denied. Two or 
three such cases, but not of conspicuous char- 
acters, are also reported from some of the re- 
cently held conferences in this country, in all 
of which the authorities of the Church appear 
to have acted cautiously, and with all possible 
tenderness, but also with decision; recogniz- 
ing their high obligation to vindicate the 
Church and to protect the people from the 
great peril of unsound teachers. 

But it has been asked, under what law of the 
Church have these proceedings for heresy been 
conducted? The Methodist Discipline has in 
it a law by which a minister may be brought to 
trial for “holding or disseminating doctrines 
which are contrary to our Articles of Relig- 
ion ;” but, it is pleaded, the Articles are silent 
respecting the points at issue. The attempt has 
been made to make the article on “The Suffi- 
ciency of the Holy Scriptures” cover every 
thing that may be proved out of the Scriptures; 
but that is quite too great a stretch of inter- 
pretation. At the recent trials in Ohio and 
Towa, it was not pretended that the condemned 
heresy was covered by any thing in the Articles 
of Religion, and yet because it was judged to be 
dangerous and clearly in opposition to the 
well-established doctrine of the Church, held 
continuously and without protest from the be- 
ginning, it was deemed to be properly subject 
to judgment. It was assumed that any doc- 
trine clearly within the consensus of the Church 
is protected by the common law of the Church 
without specific legal enactment. Whether or 
not that rule is a good one will be tested by 
the higher tribunal to which one or both of 
these cases have been appealed. These deposed 
ministers entered the sacred office knowing 
what was the accepted doctrine of the Church 
on these subjects. If their convictions have 
changed it would seem to be only right that 
they should retire from an office whose duties 
they can no longer perform. 


MINISTERS IN POLITICS. 

THE old adage that says, “ politics makes 
strange bedfellows,” finds compensation for 
its lack of elegance in its truthfulness and 
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its fruitful suggestions. The demands made 
upon good taste in the prosecution of public 
interests, when desired ends can be reached 
only by the aid of and co-operation—requir- 
ing also personal associations—with men of low 
thoughts and coarse practices, we leave others 
to consider. It is, perhaps, sometimes a duty 
imposed by citizenship that persons of intelli- 
gence and culture shall so far sacrifice their 
better feelings as to mingle with “the un- 
washed democracy” inv ordering the public 
policy, and choosing the desired agents for 
conducting public affairs. It is, perhaps, not 
the least of the perils that threaten our free 
institutions, that the better class of citizens, 
becoming disgusted with the associations and 
practices of “ politics,” avoid all connection 
with such associations. On the other hand, a 
not less serious peril is threatened by the de- 
moralizing influences of such associations, by 
which many who begin with only good and hon- 
orable motives are drawn into entanglements _ 
where practices that will not bear a rigid 
scrutiny seem to be a necessity. There is still 
a good deal of truth in Dr. Johnson’s aph- 
orism that “faction may find a man honest, 
but it will not long leave him so.” If aman 
sinks his proper individuality in his political 
or partisan relations, as there is almost a ne- 
cessity that he should do if he gives himself 
actively to such associations, it will not do, 
so he will learn, for him to be overscrupulous 
in respect to either taste or conscience. And, 
as in such cases the most unscrupulous natu- 
rally become the leaders, all others will find 
occasions enough when they must decline to 
look into the. right or wrong of the proposed 
measures. They must “go it blind,” on the line 
marked out by the leaders. It would not 
seem to be desirable that good men should alto- 
gether eschew politics, and refuse public office; 
and yet, in view of the dangers incurred by 
entering such associations, one may be excused 
for abstaining from any other public meddling 
with politics than simply depositing his vote. 

But these considerations, which apply in 
their degree to all good men, become very 
largely emphasized in the case of ministers of 
the Gospel. Our observations, extending over 
forty years of active life and of mingling with 
public, not political, affairs, satisfy us that 
ministers can not with profit to the cause they 
espouse, nor without great danger to their 
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own proper character and calling, enter freely 
into partisan politics. To say nothing of the 
manifest disharmony between such a course 
and the exclusive devotion of himself to his 
special work, which every one entering the 
ministry accepts, declaring that he is resolved 
to devote himself “wholly to God and his 
work,” and to lay aside “the study of the 
world and the flesh,” it is quite certain that 
fitness for the work of the ministry and adap- 
tation to practical politics are incompatible 
with each other. The purest and most ex- 
alted public sentiment of our age and coun- 
try revolts at the sight of a messenger of 
Christ and a minister of the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven turning aside from his 
sacred functions to mingle personally in the 
strifes and intrigues of bodies of ungodly and 
often recklessly wicked men. And, just what 
would be expected in advance, they who do so, 
instead of raising their associates into a higher 
plane of morality, usually descend themselves 
to the low level of those with whom they have 
chosen to associate. We have watched with 
painful interest the course of ministers of the 
Gospel, in Congress and in other political 
bodies, and have scarcely known the instance 


in which very great spiritual loss and also of 
ministerial prestige have not followed. A 
few have escaped complete shipwreck of faith 
and morals and .have returned dwarfed and 
marred to their proper callings; but the 
greater part never recover themselves from 


this most ruinous “snare of the devil.” 

There can be no doubt that the ministry con- 
stitutes an important factor among the social 
agencies of the country, and usually its in- 
fluence is highly salutary. But that it may 
do its greatest good in this matter, the mem- 
bers of the ministerial calling must keep them- 
selves within their proper sphere. Our Lord 
refused to be “a divider and judge,” though 
solicited to become such ; but he uttered great 
and vital rules of moral rectitude which should 
enter into the decision of all questions of 
right and wrong. 

John the Baptist, who was nevertheless a 
model reformer, abstained from_ interfering 
with any of the measures of Herod’s public 
administration, but as a teacher of morality 
he reproved the king’s unlawful marriage, at 
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the cost of his liberty and his life. His posi- 
tion is to the minister of the Gospel a tower _ 
of strength, from which he may effectively in- 
fluence the public welfare; but if he descen 
from this he becomes weak as other men, with 
the added disadvantage of the public prejg 
dice against him, as one who has been unfal 
ful to a sacred trust. This prejudice, whi 
seems to us to be a just one, is usually mania 
fested in the smaller vote received by ministers. 
when candidates, than others on the same” 
tickets. Some years ago, when the one 2 
sional delegation from New Jersey were electe 
on a general ticket, a venerable and highly 
spected Methodist minister was put in nomie 
nation with six others; but while the other six. 
were declared elected, he alone failed, falling: 
some hundreds of votes below his associaiail 
On two occasions have ministers been nome” 
nated for State offices in New York, and in 
both cases they were defeated, and, if we re ” 
member correctly, running behind their ass ” 
ciates in both instances. 

As citizens, ministers have their right 
common with all other men, but by ent 
into their special calling, they assume new! 
highly important relations to society whi 
modify, and in some ways circumscribe the 
natural rights. Thecommon sense of the 
ple recognizes this fact, and usually about in 2 
proportion as they respect and reverence the 
ministry do they object to ministers mingling 
in the partisan strifes and intrigues of a polit-— 
ical canvass. We are pleased to notice, too, 
that our Methodist conferences are putting 
themselves into position on this subject, and ~ 
practically indicating their judgment that 7 
there is an utter incompatibility between the 
duties of the ministry and the pursuit of pole” 
itics. The emergencies of the war-times in-” 
duced a good many irregularities in that diree~ 
tion which were allowed on account of the ex- | 
ceptional condition of affairs; but even most of | 
these have turned out badly. But that excuse] 
is now taken away, and there remains no apol-| 
ogy for men called of God and accepted by the 7 
Church to minister in holy things to descend 
to positions which others can occupy quite as 4 
well as they. It is to be hoped that society 7 
will more and more emphatically express its — 
disfavor toward this form of desecration. 
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CurrEeNt NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





THE ALEXIS REVOLVER 


ADVERTISED in this issue is a bargain. It is a perfect 
» gem, just like the picture, and would actually be cheap 

at six dollars. The advertisers are « strictly reliable 

firm, and their promises will be fulfilled to the letter. 


> 


Tax publishers have just put into the hands of the 
printer the third volume of Raymond’s ‘Systematic 
Theology,” containing Ethics and Ecclesiology. This is 
complementary to the volumes already issued, and the 
three will constitute a valuable library themselves of 
theological literature. Dr. Raymond’s style is lucid, 
exact and simple, and his discussions of the subjects 
treated of are in general satisfactory, and always pro- 
yocative of further study and thought. ‘The volume in 
hand will be issued at the earliest day practicable. 


————o —___——_ 


Tux Ohio Institution for the Blind, located at the 
"State capital, Columbus, is a free school for blind per- 
sons of Ohio. ‘Those under twenty-one years of age 
may be admitted to the school department; those over 
twenty-one may enter to learn a trade. The last term 
commenced September 18th. New pupils are received 
at any time during the year. For blank forms of appli- 
cation and for general information, application may be 
made to the superintendent. 


—————_e———__—_—_ 


Tue religious and secular press unite in emphatic and 
repeated warnings aguinst the pernicious literature con- 
stantly forced upon the attention of young people. In- 
stead of seeking it they can hardly escape its insidious 
pursuings. Unaware of its character, and almost un- 
conscious of its influence, many a boy and girl hus been 
led by it to unwise thinking and perverse deeds, Espe- 
cially is this true of the periodical literature of the 
day ; and none but the best papers and magazines should 
beintroduced into the home. Parents should awaken to 
the importance of this subject, and see that a fullness of 
that which is good leaves no room for the entrance of evil, 

a 

For a first-class magazine for the young, get the Golden 
Hours. Vis purity, good taste, and fine teachings are in- 
dorsed by the ablest. papers in the country. 

Golden Hours.—For boys and girls. ‘The November 
number of this magazine is unexceptionably choice in 
the quality of its reading. It is one of the most instruc- 
tive magazines for little folks that comes to our table.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Golden Hours for November, published by Tliteheock 
& Walden, Cincinnati, is well filled with thoughts and 
pictures that the younger folks will at once write down 
as beautiful and golden. ‘The froutispicce is a chaste 
and suggestive picture of the first New England thanks- 
giving, and has these words of invitation : 

“Oh, all ye that e’er had savor, 

Of God’s everlasting favor, 

Come and help us 

Grateful praises sing.’ 
Beautiful stories of life, of animal life, together with 
something pleasant for the youngest renders, make up 
the November Golden Hours. ‘Owldom,” the editor's 
chat with young readers, is full of good things and im- 
proving exercises.-- Pittsburg Advance. 

Golden Hours for October presents its usual attractive 
miscellany for the young people. In addition to the 
continued articles, we have Charlie’s Voyage; The Ou- 
rang-Outan; the Wonder of Words; Bonnibel’s Quest; 
The Tulips. Owldom is packed with quaint and pleas- 


ant things. $1.60 per year. Single copies fifteen cents.— 
Methodist Protestant. , : ; 





THE FEEDING OF INFANTS. 


Tuts subject was discussed at the one hundred and 
twelfth annual meeting of the Medical Society of the 
State of New Jersey, at Spring Lake, N. J , May 28 and 
and 29, 1878. Special report for the Medical Record, Vol. 
13, No. 23. (Extract from the report.) “Answers to this 
question differed with the residence of the physician— 
the country and city manifesting each its peculiar 
needs. The mother’s milk is generally conceded to be 
the best for the infant. But even when this is abun- 
dant, it may be disadvantageous for the individual living 
on it, and a substitute be necessary. Country practi- 
tioners recommend cow's milk as the best substitute, 
while many in cities and towns speak highly of con- 
densed milk. Of the preparations so various aud so 
highly commended by those who put them on the mar- 
ket, the IMPERIAT. GRANUM seems to hold the first place 
in the estimation of medical observers, All agree in 
condemning the use of nursing-tubes as unclean even 
with the best of care.’ 


ee 


TWO GOOD BOOKS. 

Tue last literary work of the late lamented Dr. C. K. 
True was the preparation for the reading of our young 
people of two excellent little volumes which have been 
handsomely ppblished by Hitchcock & Walden, of the 
Book Rooms in Cincinnati. The Preface of the volumes 
bears a date as Jate as June 18th. The first is the life 
of that brave and devoted old Covenanter, Joun Knox, 
whom Dr. True calls “the soul of the Scottish Refor- 
mation,” and a full sketch of whose eventful life and 
stirring times he gives, “that the young who read 
may know how to value that religious freedom and in- 
dependence we now enjoy, and learn for themselves to 
dure to be right and to be trye.”” The story is well and 
attractively told, The other volume is the Mrepoms 
or Joun Howarp, THK Prisoner’s Fureny. The 
story of this life has been often told, but it will benr 
constant repetition. The present is a condensed and 
clearly written record of the great apostle of prison re- 
forms, of his early history, the occasion of his mission 
to the jails of England, and the consecration of his life 
and fortune to the work of mitigating the cruelties of the 
cell, and secking the reformation of the criminal. It is 
an excellent volume for the youth’s library.— Zion's 
Herald, 
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ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF “PUMPKIN-HEADS,” 


‘* NEWHAVEN (now New Haven) is celebrated for hav- 
ing given the name of ‘ pumpkin-heads’ to all the New 
Englanders. It originated from the ‘ Blue Laws,’ which 
enjoined every male to have his hair cut round by a 
cap. When caps were not to be had they substituted 
the hard shell of a pumpkin, which being put on the 
head every Saturday, the hair is cut by the shell all 
around the head. Whatever religious virtue is sup- 
posed to be derived from this custom, I know not; but 
there is much prudence in it. First, it prevents tho 
hair from snarling; secondly, it saves the use of combs, * 
bags, and ribbons; thirdly, the hair can not incommode 
the eyes by falling over them; and fourthly, such per- 
sons as have lost their ears for heresy, and other wick- 
edness, can not concen! their misfortune and disgrace.” = 
Peters’s History of Connecticut, 





CURRENT NOTES 


AND COMMENTS. 





A OHRISTMAS HYMN, 


Ir was the calm and silent night! 

Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 

And now was queen of land and sea! 
No sound was heard of clashing wars— 

Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain ; 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, and Mars, 

Held undisturbed their ancient reign, 

In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago! 


’T was in the calm and silent night! 

The Senator of haughty Rome 
Impatient urged his chariot’s flight, 

From lordly revel rolling home! 
Triumphal arches, gleaming, swell 

His breast with thoughts of boundless sway ; 
What recked the Roman what befell 

A paltry province far away, 

In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago? 


Within that province far away 
Went plodding home a weary boor; 
A streak of light before him lay, 
Fallen through a half-shut stable door 
Across his path. He paused, for nought 
Told what was going on within ; 
How keen the stars! his only thought; 
The air how calm and cold and thio, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago! 


Oh, strange indifference !—low and high 
Drowsed over common joys and cares; 
The earth was still, but knew not why; 
The world was listening—unawares ! 
How calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the world forever ! 
To that still moment none would heed 
Man’s doom was linked, no more to sever, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago! 


It is the calm and solemn night! 

A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 

The darkness—charmed and holy now! 
The night that erst no shame had worn, 

To it a happy name is given ; 
For in that stable lay, new-born, 

The peaceful Prince of earth and heaven, 

In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago ! 
—Alfred Donnett. 


——————_e——_—————— 


THE publishers will soon issue a new volume of ethics 
by Rev. Loren L. Knox, D. D., entitled ‘‘ EVANGELICAL 
RaTIONALISM.” It is a masterly production ; and while 
it is thoroughly orthodox, and concedes nothing to skep- 
ticism and infidelity, it deals with all the questions dis- 
cussed fairly and liberally. ‘The doctrine of retribution 
is skillfully handled, and the author’s arguments will 
be hard to gainsay. We bespeak for the book an ex- 
tended and careful reading. 

stnhieninhanatipeamemtataes 

Harper’s CaTALoGuE, containing the titles of over 
three thousand volumes, and embracing most of the 
leading works in Religion, Biography, History, Travels, 
and Fiction, sent on receipt of ten cents. Harper & 





Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 


DENOMINATIONAL PAPERS, 


THE Christian Intelligencer makes the following plea 
for denominational papers: “ In times like these, when 
subscriptions are more uncertain and advertisements 
are far less remunerative than formerly, nearly all re- 
ligious papers are published at a loss or barely making 
expenses. But what right has a Christian denomina- 
tion to expect a few private gentlemen to publish its 
periodicals at a loss to themselves? A Church paper is 
not acharity. Yet for a lack of adequate support, by 
its own commutnion, it may practically become such to 
hundreds of people who would scorn to ask a penny for 
any purpose. A Church paper that is worthy the name, 
even though it be private property, is really as much an 
institution of the Church which it represents as any of 
its benevolent agencies. We make bold to say that any 
of our leading Protestant denominations could better 
afford to lose one of its organized boards of missions, 
education, or publication, than the Church paper which 
speaks gratuitously and constantly for them all, and for 
all the ecclesiastical interests of the Church.” 


ORIENTALISTS. 


‘THE Fourth Congress of Orientalists has recently 
been held in Florence, Italy. The reports thus far re- 
ceived are but meagre. ‘The section in which Semitie 
matters of interest to the Biblical student were discussed 
was under the presidency of M. Rénan, who read a paper 
on the Pheenician inscriptions from Abydos. Professor 
F. Lenormant read a brilliant paper on the myth and 
the festivals of Thammuz according to the Cuneiform 
texts. In it he speaks of the discovery on an Assyrian 
tablet of a mention of “the River Thammuz.” Dr, 
Oppert gave a paper of value on the Sources of the 
Chronology of Genesis. In the Egytian section we no- 
tice a paper read on the Coptic text of Job, in the Sahi- 
dic dialect. Among other papers not of Biblical interest 
was one by Professor Weil, on the question whether 
Mohammed could read and write; and one by Professor 
Roth, on a unique manuscript of the Atharva Veda, as 
old as the seventh century, the importance of whose 
readings can be imagined. 





THE great Chinese encyclopedia, recently purchased 
for the British Museum at a cost of $7,500, is volumi- 
nous indeed. There are 5,020 volumesall told. The Em- 
peror Kangne was a great admirer of ancient literature, 
and was deeply grieved to perceive that extensive cor- 
ruptions were every-where creeping into the texts that 
were reproduced. To put a stop to this he determined 
to gather together in one authoritative work the entire 
mass of Chinese literature from the earliest times until 
his own day. A learned commissioner was appointed 
to collate and verify all Chinese works, and the Jesuit 
missionaries were simultaneously employed in casting a 
vast amount of copper type. The collection and exam- 
ination occupied the commission for forty years, and 
before it was fully completed the wise old monarch 
died, leaving the execution of his great design to Yung- 
Ching, his successor, who signalized his accession by 
dismissing the missionaries as a dangerous and traitor- 
ous set. He seems to have taken up the great literary 
scheme with .keen interest, and it was his hand which 
wrote the Preface to the work when it was at length 
published. The commissioners professed to have taken 
all works from about 1,100 B. C. to 1,700 A. D., and it is 
supposed that the whole Chinese literature of any im- 
portance between those dates is to be found embodied 
in these 5,020 volumes. 
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MESSRS. TIFFANY & CO. 


Invite tourists and others to visit their establish- 
ment, where an extensive Stock of Elegant Goods 
may be leisurely examined. The collection in- 
cludes Works of Industrial Art from every part 
of the world, and will interest 


SIGHT-SEERS AND CONNOISSEURS, 


as well as buyers. 
Visitors incur no obligation to purchase. 


UNION SQUARE, NEw York. 
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Tace fans with two or three painted medallions are 
among the novelties at TIFFANY’S. 


The element of color in decorative furniture is success- 
fully introduced by the use of ornamental pottery. 





The bronze department of TirFany’s establishment 
has more the appearance of a museum of art than a sales- 
room. 


Bronze busts of Poets, Statesmen, Philosophers, or 
other eminent persons, are appropriate gifts for profes- 
sional men. 


A pretty lace pin is a bar of music, the notes being 
enameled in black on a white ground, and expressing 
some appropriate sentiment. 


It is a bold thing for Americans to come to Europe 
with an art display, but we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that Messrs. TirFaANY & Co. can hold their own 
against French manufacturers, both in design and exe- 
cution.—Paris American Register, May 25 1878. 


The American edometer is a wonderful little instru- 
ment It measures without a possibility of error the 
distance a person carrying it walks. Mr. Benjamin S. 
Church, the well-known engineer of the Croton Aqueduct, 
is the inventor, and Messrs. ‘liffuny & Co., New York, 
are the sole agents. The price is only $5. 


Conspicuous in the American Department shows the 
splendid exhibit of Messrs. ‘TirrFaANY & Co., whose sil- 
verware is incontestably the finest in point of design and 
workmanship in the exhibition. Members of 
the firm of Christofle, of Paris, and Elkington & Co., of 
London, have already come to inspect this display, and 
frankly do justice to its supremacy.—Lucy H. Hooper, 
Correspondent New York Graphic, May 25, 1878. 


It isamodern mistake to assume that the production 
of good silver work demands neither special training nor 
high artistic power. It will not suffice to study old 
models, however excellent, unless fresh inspiration be 
gathered from nature, assimilated by the trained mind, 
and wrought out by the skillful hand into forms of fresh 
and seemly design. . . We confess we were sur- 
prised and ashamed to find at the Paris Exhibition that 
u New York firm, Tiffany & Co., had beaten the old 
country and the old world in domestic silver plate.—Lon- 
don Spectator, September 21, 1878. 








‘“‘Gimmal” rings, consisting of two or more rings 
joined together, are fashionable. 


The unhappy Marie Antoinette’s watch and chatelaine 
are among the articles of bric-a-brac at TIFFANY’S. 


Shopping Bracelets, with pencil attached, are made of 
silver us well as gold, and sold at a very moderate price 


A shawl-pin at TIFFANY’s is formed of a large tiger’s 
claw, elegantly mounted with Etruscan gold and adorned 
with an exquisitely wrought miniature tiger of gold. 


The application of silver to the useful arts is being 
rapidly developed in the United States, and chiefly b 
the celebrated hoi se of TirFFany & Co.—London Week, 
April 13, 1878. 


Messrs, TIFFANY & Co. offer 2 Silk Umbrella of good 
quality, carefully and tastefully finished in every de- 
tail, for Five Dollars. They have also a great variety of 
=_— mounted umbrellas of styles not to be seen else- 
where. 


In these days of daring robberies, valuables that are 
not in daily use may well be placed in an absolutely 
secure place. Such one is the Safe Deposit of Messrs. 
TirFrany & Co.° Articles placed there are accessible to 
the owners at all times. 


TIFFANY’s exhibit is attracting universal attention 
for beauty and originality of design, and perfection of 
workmanship. Nothing of the kind in the exhibition 
approaches their models.— New York Herald Cable Dis- 
patch, May 12, 1878. 


An important American industry is the manufacture 
of Electro-plated ware A quarter of a century ago fine 
plated ware was imported from London or Paris, now it 
is common to send whole services of American plate to 
Europe. TirFany & Co. some time since organized a 
manufactory for the production of Plated Ware of a very 
high grade, and it is now recognized as not only the 
most elegant, but the most economical ware in use 


Now thé Japanese work has become the rage on this 
side, and the Japanese themselves have been the first to 
show their appreciation of it by ordering specimens of 
it fora native museum. TirFany & Co., it seems, with 
their superior mechanical appliances, have carried the 
manufacture beyond the power, or even the conception, 
of its Asiatic inventors.—New York World, Paris Corre- 
spondent, July 11, 1878. 
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WARNER BRO’S CORSETS 


XK 


received the Highest Medal at the recent 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 
over all American competitors, Their 

SSE ip Sees ted ewer: 
ranted notto break down over the ee 


Thei 
ie: a EA Bast 3 oF. Ree rer 


SORSET is te sale EPUNS 
"Ter sale by all leading merchants. 
WARNER BRO’S, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 





A $10 Revolver for $2.50. 
THE ALEXIS (Russian Model) 


It is the most extraordinary 749 
bargain ever offered in the : 
Gun line. Full nickelsilver 
plate, 7 shot, self-revol- A 
ving cylinder; wegt., 13 
oz., using extra long 
Rifle Cartridges, and 
will kill at 100 yards. 

wee ae ah teemee® 


These Revolvers were 
made by the largest man- 
ufacturer in the United 
States for a leading firm 
in Russia, and were part of 
the largest contract ever 


to make, and the 
engraving on each 
one is worth $2.00. 
We have bought at forced 
sale the entire lot for less 
than the stock alone cost. 
They are made on honor, 
the engraving is the finest 
ever seen in this country. 
and the workmanship is 
equal to a COLT, which it 
equals ip 3 A 
The stocks are Ebony, 
most expensive wood that 
could be used. The metal is finest 
English steel, the barrel being oc- 
tagon and superbly rifled tts en- 
tire length; the cylinder is fluted, as 
shown in cut. The shape of this Revol- 
ver is what is called the New Russian 
Model (similar to Smith & Wesson, 38 
calibre, N. M.), giving a firm grip in 
the hand, preventing the Revolver's throw- 
ing up, and producing elegant shooting at 
long range. This Revolver weighs 13 oz., 
having an extra heavy and very long barrel, 
atly enhancing its value asa target pistol. 
© guarantee more than sat- 
fsfaction in every instance, and a better Re- 
volver than $10 will buy elsewhere, and we will 
refund the money in ev tnstance where our 
representation is at fault. Every one should own 
a good Revolver, and this opportunity will neve 
er occur again. We will send this Revol- 
ver C. O. D., with privilege of examination at the express office, 
to any point east of the Mississippi River on receipt of $1, which 
will be deducted from the bill; or we will; when the cash im 
fall comes with order, give free a box of extra long target 
cartridges, (The fact that this Revolver uses the extralong Rifle 
cartridge makes tt doubly valuable, and places tt far ahead of 
ali similar ones in the market.) We will send it by mail to any 
address for 20 cents extra; if sent by mail cash in full must 
accompany order; we cannot send C. O. D. by mail, neither con 
cartridges be sent by mail. A plete set of cleaning tools go 
with each Revolver, and they are packed in an elegant box. 
Prices of Alexis Revolver, as described above, with oO 
stock, $2.50; ith an clegantly engraved Rubber st 
-ame as on Smith & Wesson), $ with a fine $2 Ivory stock, 
x 5} or with an elegant $3 Pearl stock, #4.50. The 
last Revolver will compare with any $15 Revolver in the world, 
and for presentation would make an elegant and beautiful gift. 
We know that this Revolver is all that we 
claim for it, and is the bi st bargain we 
will ever offer. Those who ane our Rob Roy last 
Spring will have no hesitation in purchasing the Alezis, for big 
a bargain as the Rob Roy was, this Revolver is far ahead of it. 
The parts of this Revolver are interchangeable and readily dup- 
licated. Address, G. W. Turner & Ross, dealers 
ilitar 93 
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in Fire-Arms, rting and Ys 

Water Street, Boston, ass. Parties in vicinity 
of New York can see this Revolver at Editorial rooms of the 
American Farmer, 31 Astor House. Preserve this advertisement 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 


— THE — 


—| WORLD'S MODEL MAGAZINE 


A d combination of the entertaing, the useful, 
and the beautiful, with fine art engravings and oil 
pictures in each No. PRICE 25c. YEARLY $3, 
with an unequaled premium, twosplendid oil pictures, 
Rock of Ages and The Lion’s Bride, 15x21 inches, 
mounted on canvass; transportation 50c. extra. Send 
postal eard for full particulars. Address 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 
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HOLIDAY CABINET. 


New and Useful articles for 25 cts. 
An unheard of offer, Examine thelist. 


No. 1.—Pocket Memorandum Book.—Made of 
finest Silicate, ama- 

Z = teri. l that never 

wears out, For 
memoranda, he 
Ing, or writing of 
any description, 
Uss an _ ordinary 
lead pencil. Writ- 
ing. can be instantly 
rubbed out witb the 








fingers, leaving the 
Complete Calendar for 1/9 with each 
I-boy, girl, or business man. Is aione 





fi sof ener oo painting. 
jal art o! color 4 

Mystic Oracle, or Combination Cards.— 

= gy A great myste Will enable 

ou to learn (without their suspect- 

tng it) the ago ofany *‘ old bach.,” 

“old maid,” orother person: also 

number or numbers 

ever makes @ mis- 


No. 4.—Eureka 
Pocket Book.—Suit- 
able for young folke of either 
sex, but may be used by an 
one. Has compartments — 
bills, tage stamps, an 
canenay. Neat, handy. and 
useful. 


Ne. 5.—Jet. Sleeve 
Buttons. —New an Gants chek tte. Ge 


contain no metal. cannot tarnish, 
and are always bright and ornamen- 
tal. Adapted alike to ladies and 
gentlemen, young or old. 
No. 6.—French Merle- 
ton.—A_ rousing, rattling 
| musical instrument, sure x) please 


every wide-awake lad ili scaro 
the cats, drive away rats, and set the old folks frantic. An entire 
brass bandin a nut- —— = 

shell. Jolliest thing 

ever made torChrist- | 


mas. Z 
We send all SIX & = ae lS 7 

articles, packed in a neat box, for only 2 cts., by mail d. 

This extraordinary offer is made to procure names for our Holiday 
logue, as we hope to make ent customers cf all who 

purchase the Cabinet. Persons not desiring att the articles can sell 

those not wanted for more than the cost of the whole, Clean, um 

Postage Stamps taken same as cash. Agdress, 


Eureka Trick and Novelty Co., 
P. O. Box 4614. 39 Ann St., New York. 
This advertisement will not appear again. 
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SSTEY RON 


¥  SUrcENERIS THE WORLD over 
PARIS, 1878] AT EVERY THE BEo® 
SWEDEN, 1873, WORLD’S ST : EST 
PHILADA, 1876] EX POSITION ae ce 


VIENNA, 1873 werceeneates | J. ESTEY & CO. 


PARIS, 1867 Have been awarded the BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


MASON & HAMLIN [= Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


USICIANS throughout Europe and America are 
CABINET ORGANS. V [ : , 7 
At the Paris Exposition, 1878, they are awarded * unanimous in their praises of the ESTEY OR- 
THE GOLD MEDAL, the highest recompense at the GAN. Among the latest is the following, from the 
a y! oad aD ae x1 Fg J the world-renowned violinist Wilhelm] : 
GRAND ¢ 3 y : NOR- “T herewith testify, with great pleasure, that the 
WAY, 1878. No other American Organs have Estey Organs are fine (beautiful) beyond comparison. 
ever attained highest award at ANY world’s I rate them above similar instruments of any other 
Exposition. Sold for cash or payments by instal- manuiacturers. The tone is full, round, and noble, the 
ments. Latest CATALOGUES, with newest styles touch exceedingly light and easy, and the whole con- 
prices, &c., free. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., struction of blameless solidity. 

BOSTON, NEW YORK, or CHICAWw. “ AUGUST WILHELM.” 














RACK AND RUIN 
Will overtake the Teeth if they are not cleansed every day. 
Therefore be wise in time, ere your Teeth are irretrievably gone 
and the beauty of the mouth disfigured, and hasten to burnish 
and invigorate them with that delightful antiseptic dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT! 


the use of which confers radiant whiteness upon the ‘Teeth, 
and defends them from premature destruction. Thousands use 
it, and commend it as infinitely superior to the many tooth 
pastes, elc., now in vogue. SOZODONT is a safe and agree- 
able botanical preparation, and free from any deleterious prop- 
erties. It alas the gums hard and ruddy, and imparts the 
fragrance of odorous blossoms to the breath. 


Sold by Druggists Every-where. 








Leisure Hours is the name of an 

Illustrated Magazine of Choice Lit-(, 

erature, (it having been changed re- 

cently from a 16 page paper to a 40 ’ 
ge quar 


rine, the Publishers. J: ke Bt ecenaeed et trated artcln of Maes 
» th § » J. els, y,* . sete., Dy the 
Patten & Co., 47 Barclay St., aa O ~ Travels, Biography, Stories, Poetry,etc 


best writers ; containing 120columns with hand 

some cover; published monthly; Price, $1.00 
one who answers this adver- er year ;50 cents for six months ; 25cents 
tisement, and sends twenty-five cents (send _ silver, or three months, 10 cents percopy. This 
currency or one cent —— for athree months’ sub- is the cheapest magazine published,# 
scription to Leisure Hours, a present of a quality and quantity of reading matter 
—4 illuminated Motto entitled ‘‘Faith Hope poe 


rity,” size, 6x17 inches, printed in 15 Oil colors. 


The words are entwined with Calla Lilles, Forget-me-nots, 

Lillies of the Valley, Pansies, Wheat-heads and Grasses, ele- 

gantly ey in all their natural colors. Any mere word 

description of this Metto gives only a partial idea of its real 

beauty and value. This Motto is wor by a place in every \ 

home, and is alone really worth double the money asked for athree months subscription. Agents wanted 
in every place. Pianos, Organs, Watches, the amount of 83,000 in prizes given free to Agents 


larje Complete outfit, 25cents. Canada subscribers must send 5cents extra for 
poostage. News dealers all se!l Leisure Hours, State where you saw this advertisement. 


New York, offer to give every 


red; itis a favorite with all. 
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1878 Holiday Greeting! 1879 


S37S535 Organ for 397 
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S1000 PIANO FOR $255 


BE ATT Ye!ane Super Bxtee Grand uare 
Style No, 2023. cent 
Rosewood Case, nev and valuab! le improvements, elegantly 
finished. Three Weight,’ when boxed, over 1,000 
Ibs. Seven poole y, 1-3) octave, full agratf: e scale, rose- 
wood case, all round corners, beautiful carved legs and lyre, 
peavy serpentine and top mouldings all around the case, 
back finished same asfront. Allimprovements with Beatty’s 
very latest full iron frames, bars and extra braces, im- 
bass. French grand action, 
al, solid rosewood mouldings, ivory 
hammers, agraffe treble and ey. - 

ean inany tend to the 


SAUTIYKFUL: NEW STYiUeEz 


seeenreseenapeenpinsinessenanageneeliaeaaanne u . 
3 =F 
' tng that hey em ane as eee al rece made eae Remon but know- ane Worx Wenae: 


ine! 





turned determined 


es 
ee etre jer at th mM; as pulcets (il) ‘oread Orgel ; 
Ho! Seige oh Princi i) Diapason: 
a ce Eee nates 
PE cae cae ea gine 


World. Don’t miss these AL — offers. Order a 
A fine two set of reed $ i, me new and asgood as the best of this Gr Ors for only oct O65. CPs. oe = Leg $475 
Organs, $95, si0s and Ron ors Bass and Octave Coupler, $850 to 8400; Organs, gare t pipe 
Organs. More and better styles of case and sweeter toned instruments han can ane of oy 
Plan nos new ond perfect, rosewood outside ones in, usual price $650, for only $150. Grand, Square and U 
from $175 to $275, ~oe ons at from $700 to $1, 000. All instruments shipped on 5 te i 5 day’s test 
refunded and freight paid both ways if unsatisfactory to the buyer. Warranted six years. More unsolicite 
po now < ~ thes Legh —— manufacturer in the world. In queers » atate where’ ~T ang y 4 this Cy oe 
ning much information in regard to cost of Pianos pan he Be 
abo Pimmitatorg, 1ty you do uot want one yourself, order one and make your friend a shan wars, Pin SOF 
‘Address, _ DANIEL _ *, BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey,U.S. Ae 





PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


MILK OF MAGNESIA. 


PRESCRIBED BY THE LEADING PHYSICIANS. 


The best preparation known for all Disorders of the Stomach: 


DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, SOUR STOMACH, SICK HEADACHE. 


It acts beneficially upon the Liwer, removes Biliousness, aids Digestion, renders the Comptetes 
clear and healthy by removing all impurities from the blood. It also cures NAUSEA, feom whatever 
cause. Ladies are giving this article preference over all others for rendering the Breath sweet and 
agreeable. 

» MOTHERS, do not give your Children soothing syrups which contain opium, but use MILK OF 
MAGNESIA, and you will never be without it. It prevents food souring on the Stomach, and will act 
as a Laxative when used as directed. Colic and Summer Complaint are prevented and cured by its use. 

Be sure to get MILK OF MAGNESIA. Ask your Druggist for it, and TAKE NO OTHER. It 
is entirely different from all other preparations of Magnesia. Prepared only by 


P. 0. Box 4517. CHAS. H. PHILLIPS, Nos. 2 and 4 Piatt St., N. Y. City. 
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- jg'the name of a beautifyl magazine, published the first ofeach month in the 
year, expressly for the BOYS and GIRLS, and is nicely suited to their notions 
and tastes.“ It has a real live and popular editor, H. V. OSBORNE, who has a 
host of young friends all over the country, and who believes that while they delight 
to be amused, they also want to learn something useful from what they read. 

Each number of the magazine is prepared with special regard to the thoughts 
and employments peculiar to the 


who are fully.entiiJed té a literature As well adapted to them_as the more gtave and 
stately, is to older, people, A Tich treat in store for the readers of 1879 is a story by 
KATE HAMILTON,.who,knows just how to tell a good story,’so as to keep up 
a constant interest in it, and t6 teach great truths by it. Then there will be 


* with descriptions of historic places, and 
Incidents of Travel, oi:.0:; able things in nature and ait 
‘ Fe ¥ - x ~, in * ~ : i 


. 
ne 


i ae E Rtas 


OM, 


where SOLOMON OWL and the Owlets have their correspondence—such quaint and 
funny letters sometimes—Problems, Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles; ete., ailing gnge 
sprightly pages. Each monthly number has 


A FRONTISPIECE, Engraved in the best style and 
printed with care; MANY PICTURES, which illus- 
trate and add interest to the articles; AN ORNAMENTAL COVER, 


With a new center-picture each month, printed in colors. 


PER YEAR, | This beautiful magazine, containing 576 pages 
$1.60 POST-PAID. | each year, costs only $1.60, post-paid. 

Think how much pleasure it will afford you, and how many valuable things you 
will learn from it! It will come fresh and bright each month, and never disappoint 
you. The subscription-price can be handed to your pastor or sent to 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati, Chicago,, St. Louis. 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York. 


JAMES P. MAGEE, REV. JOS. HORNER, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 129 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
H. H. OTIS, , REV. J. B. HILL, 
288 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 1041 Market St., San Franeisco, Cal. 








“Me NATIONAL REPOSITORY * pint 
literary wants of - Ghristian * people —especially the 
~. Nterary wants of the Christian home. -The Publishers, 
< ‘by tie favor with which it has been re- 
payee to make it worthy of a still wider 


¥en Ay 


“ef 
Wit, R wha engin tht s 
y, vit sindng the s ard A mien 
. Ft uniformly ma # pre. 
sf] . The willbe 
cilities to sustain the literary and artistic 
pigepetation of the Repostrory. His name is a sufficient 


rant a8 to. ta. catholic (Christian spirit... 
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rticles 0 p 
rt on wood, a feature that hes aiveady ieee very 
popular. The past volumes have’ had about three 
hundred illustrations during the year; that for 1879 will 
be equally rich. 


LIFE STUDIES of historic persons, statesmen, 

————,—_——— reformers, authors, artistsyete., 
will be continued. These are a skillful grouping of 
personal history and mental and moral traits, f t 








events in other departments will furnish & summary 
‘ot information valuable for reference after it has» 1 
ceased to be: news. - 


Pris $s 


Rev. Dantel Curry, | 
efforts terthe ‘ 
success. He Isso widely known as a successful edita 
that it need only be stated that while each numt 
bears his editorial impress, it contains a variety of 
matter from his own pen, notes, paragraphs, and, 
} pd.q Hous of tne 4 lay, 


Shek Ty religious, 7 ; 

comport with the spirit of evangelical religion. 
controlling thought with the Editor and Publishers is] 
to furnish 2 periodical permeated with a thoroughly 
Christian spirit, one that will elevate as well as instruct 
whereyer it goes. pee 


METHODISTIC, Thi* periodical was ordered 





ing an appreciative and life-like view of the character 
and work of the persons sketched. 


SKETCHES OF TRAVEL !Attterent countries 


and in localities in- 
vested with special interest by current or past events, 
will be given from time to time. Many of these will 
be appropriately illustrated. 


SELECTED ARTICLES ‘om therich and varied 


field of foreign literature 
will be given—enongh to keep the reader informed as 
to the drift of thought among the authors and scholars 
of the Old World. 


CRITICISMS AND ART, Artists and their 
work, books and 
authors, sciences and their results, feo other forms and 
means of culture, and matters of opinion, will receive 














a@ measure of attention. 
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HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 
OINOINNATI, CHIOAGO, 8T. LOUIS. 


SEE GGL CE 
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by. the united body of pastors . 
and laymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church, wi x 
meet a demand that was obvious to both pastors and 
laymen. It is meeting that demand, and we ask our 
people to consider its claims to a place in their homes, 
While it is Methodistic, its liberal spirit mukes it” 
welcome to those among other denominations who 
seek for a work whose influence is positively and uni- 
formly Christian. 


THREE DOLLARS pays for the National Re- 


PoswfoRY and postage for 
one year, securing 1,152 pxges of reading-matter, 
printed with clear type, in the best style, and on fine 
toned book paper. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 





Orders for, fhe"N arron at Re 
- Post®ory cair tie'kent through 
the pastor of any Chtirch, or to our address. 





NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
NEW YORK. 
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